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MARY GARDEN, as Natoma, in Victor Herbert's new grand opera of that title 
Photograph by White, New York 
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ETHEL BARRYMORE, as Kate, in ‘‘The Twelve Pound Look.” 
Photograph by White, New York. Copyright, 1911, by Charles Frohman. (See page 992) 
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Photograph by Byron, New York. (See page 992) 
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EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON, as the Chisera in Act Ill. of ‘‘ The Arrow Maker.” 
Photograph by Byron, New York, (See page 992) 
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H. COOPER CLIFFE, as Nobody, and LAURA NELSON HALL, as Everywoman in Canticle IV of the “‘modern 
morality,” “‘Everywoman."’ Photograph by White. New York. (See page 992) 
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FRANK LACY, as _Flattery, and LAURA NELSON HALL, as Everywoman, in the 
“modern morality,” “Everywoman.” Photograph by White, New York. (See page 992) 
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FREDERICK TRUESDALE, as Joe Holbrook, seeks to comfort ROSE STAHL, as Mageie Pepper, in Act I of 
Miss Stahl’s new play. Photograph by White, New York. (See page 992) 
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ROSE STAHL, as Maggie aan in her new Klein play of that title, spurns the offer of theatre tickets made her 
by ‘LEE KOHLMER, as Jake Rothschild. Photograph by White, New York. (See page 992) 
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MARGUERITE ST. JOHN, as Lady Beaconsfield, and GEORGE ARLISS. as Lord Beaconsfield.(Disraeli), in the 
new play of the latter title, by Louis N. Parker, in which Mr. Arliss is starring. 
Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago. (See page 992) 
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MARGARET DALE, as Mrs. Noel Traver:, the spy, in George Arliss’ new play, * 
Fhotograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago. (See page 992) 
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Photograph by White, New York. 
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LAURETTE TAYLOR, as Mici, in Act I. of ‘Seven Sisters.’ 
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Photograph by White, New York. 
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CHARLES CHERRY, as Count Horkay, and Laurette Taylor, as Mici, in ‘Seven Sisters.” 


Photograph by White, New York, (See page 992) 
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MARY GARDEN, as Natoma, and LILLIAN GRENVILLE, as Barbara, in Victor Herbert's opera “‘Natoma.”’ 
Fhetograph by White, New York. 
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and RITCHIE LING, as Col. De Peyster, in ‘‘The Zebra." Fhotograph by White, New York. 
Copyright, 1911 by Charles Frohman. (See page 992) 
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ALICE DOVEY, as Angele, and WILLIAM ELLIOTT, as Lucien, in “The Pink Lady ” 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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HAZEL DAWN, as Claudine, “‘the pink lady,” in ‘The Pink Lady.” 
Photograph by White, New York. (See page 992) 
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"BENJAMIN LISSET, as Ywaxy, and EVANINE CLARKE, as Sophie, in ‘“The Pink Lady."’ 
Photograph by White, New York. (See page 992) 
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‘THE LITTLE DAMOZEL 


By MONCKTON HOFFE 

Novelized from the acting version of the play, with the permission ot HENRY W. 
SAVAGE and MONCKTON HOFFE 

By OLIVER SAXHAM 


CHAPTER I-—AT THE ANGELIQUE 


Ss Café Angelique had a formal tions and careless disregard for the ten 
address near Shaftesbury Avenue, commandments, it formed an obscure 
Soho, London; but it was really a yet none the less desirable part. Within 

port of call on the sea-coast of Bo- its doors the stiffness of hypocrisy un- 
hemia. bent, and men and women permitted 
Of that mythical land of good-fellow- the human, the joyous and the kindly 
ship, contempt for the social conven- elements in their hearts to come to the 
Copyright, 1911, by the Story-Press Corporation. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London. All rights reserved. 
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surface. “Pals” and “chums” abounded 
there, while the prig and the prude 
were banished. Conviviality presided 
over its table d’héte and lurked in its 
ted wine; and if strict propriety de- 
creed that the Angelique was a little 
“off-color,” its patrons laughed down 
the mandate in merry wassail. 

There was an inner shrine, an upper 
heaven, at the Angelique, to which the 
ordinary run of Bohemians who came 
for an evening’s freedom and went, 


- when the hours grew small, back to the 


bondage of their routine lives, had no 
access. Above the dining hall, reached 
by a little stairway behind the orchestra 
platform, was a nook, snug as any club 
smoking-den in London, where a coterie 
of chosen spirits were wont to make 
themselves at home. This was the 


“band-room,” originally designed as 
headquarters of the Angelique’s musi- 
cians, but with its purpose so extended 
by the manager of the café, its equip- 
ment so improved with lounging-chairs 
and the wherewithal of bacchic refresh- 
ment, that within its walls it had en- 


snared the true spirit of Bohemia—a 
spirit of which those who merely fed 
and drank below knew but little. 

Walter Angel, the proprietor and 
god-father of the Angelique, was, of 
course, the presiding member of the 
band-room clique. Equally inevitable, 
though restricted in privileges through 
the condition of their employment, were 
the players themselves—who made the 
process of dining and supping more 
blithe with swift Hungarian czardas 
and impassioned Viennese waltzes, and 
whose fantastic hussar uniforms as- 
sisted in creating “atmosphere” for the 
café. 

Mr. ‘Angel, familiarly dubbed “Wal- 
ly,” by all concerned, was not a restau- 
rateur by birth; he could lay some claim 
to the title of gentleman, and having 
squandered his substance in the polite 
diversions of the race-course, he had 
turned his hand to the plausible and 
congenial occupation of catering to the 
appetites and thirsts of his own kind. 
His was a genial face and a kindly 
tongue; he was bluff, good-natured and 
always at the disposal of a friend. 

“Wally’s” cronies were of his own 


kind—the easy-goirp 

amiable drinking and gaming™ wasters 
of fine family and no assets, educated 
brilliantly but to no useful purpose, who 
are the products of the English system 
of primogeniture. Chief among them 
were two whimsical inseparables, the 
Honorable Fitzroy Locke and Mr. 
Recklaw Poole. 

Locke was a wisp of a man, growing 
bald in his young manhood, shrill of 
voice and nervous of manner. Sad ex- 
perience had taught him that, in lack 
of an income from broad acres, his feet 
must walk with the worldly, even if his 
heart was always in. Bohemia; and 
therefore he had harnessed his waggish 
wit to the duties of an insurance agent. 
His nights were his own, however, and 
he was eternally ready for a session in 
the band-room. 

Recklaw Poole was the beloved in- 
corrigible of the crowd. When Fortune 
favored him and the horses came under 
the wire as he had foretold, he was flush; 
but more frequently his guineas were 
with the “book'es” and he was hard 
pushed to keep up the appearance of a 
gentleman of leisure. Generous, suave, 
always with a quaintly twisted phrase 
on his lips, he was a man to make many 
friends ; but unhappily, those of his own 
kind were apt to pass him by on ,the 
street without a nod. Seven years be- 
fore, he had been “warned off” the track 
by the Jockey Club, under well-ground- 
ed suspicion for having participated in 
a little coup of “pulling” horses; and 
though he had been reinstated after- 
wards, the blot on his escutcheon was 
still visible. His old clubs and old ac- 
quaintances knew him not, but at the 
band-room of the Angelique he was al- 
ways welcome and always spoken of 
warmly as “Recky.” Tall and erect, lean 
as a greyhound, with the stamp of the 
thoroughbred on every inch of him, he 
was “Wally’s” most distinguished 
guest. 

As for the rightful tenants of the 
band-room, the musical hussars, they 
included fat old Papa Bartholdy, the 
Herr Direktor; Franz Pepo, a young 
Austro-Italian pianist, and Abraham, a 
dark little Jewish lad who played the 
violin and who had the great brown 


























dog’s eyes of Gecko in “Trilby.” All 
these, however, were mere nonentities 
when compared to the Little Damozel. 

She, too, wore the braided dolman, 
blue with red lining and slashings of 
golden braid, of the followers of Papa 
Bartholdy, for, like that other damozel 
who “leaned out from the gold bar of 
Heaven,” she played the harp. She was 
Julie Alardy, an orphan thrown “upon 
her own” and inviting disaster—to the 
formal—by exhibiting herself in the 
band of a Soho café; but to those of the 
inner circle at the Angelique, she was a 
bright spirit of merriment, a sweet hoy- 
den of Bohemia whose pretty ways were 
a constant joy. She knew the world, 
having had to combat with it; she was, 
in Wally’s definition, “fly ;” yet “Recky” 
and “Fitz” and “Papa” and the others 
would have given their right hands to 
keep her from harm. What if she par- 
ticipated in many a midnight revel in 
the band-room? She was the only femi- 
nine member of the group, and was no 
worse a woman, though a better Bo- 
hemian, from their pranks. The An- 
gelique was proud of its Little Damo- 
zel, and without her would have been 
almost dismally conventional. 

Last of all, there was Captain Neil 
Partington—returned from service in 
Rhodesia, but no manly hero of His 
Majesty’s arms. He was an interloper 
in Bohemia, which he had invaded for 
predatory purposes: a moneyed “boun- 
der,” who for all his officer’s pride had 
been fascinated by Julie’s charms. He 
had hung around the band-room to test 
his seductive blandishments upon the 
Little Damozel, whom he had thought 
would be easy prey; and then, his heart 
caught in her inevitable snare, he had 
proposed honorable matrimony to her 
and had been accepted. For a month she 
had flourished in her pride asa young 
lady betrothed ; but when Captain Part- 
ington’s discretion had extinguished his 
ardor and caused him to break off the 
engagement with unchivalric brutality, 
the bitterness of a woman scorned filled 
her spirit. She had not been in love with 
Partington, but her soul rose in rebellion 
at the insult, particularly when she 
learned that the captain had designs 
upon a girl of “his own set.” 
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By every instinct of her impetuous, 
undisciplined temperament, Julie de- 
sired revenge. She was not “a lady;” 
she could show the cat’s claws, could 
strike back, without loss of caste; and 
she was fiercely determined to use the 
weapon which Captain Partington him- 
self had put into her hands. This was a 
packet of his letters, showing the man 
as the utter cad he was. They would 
make no pleasant reading for a simple, 
refined English girl on the morning of 
her wedding to their author. Captain 
Partington knew Julie’s intention, and 
he feared. 


CHAPTER II 
THE PERIL OF PARTINGTON 


One fine summer evening before the 
rush of the dinner-hour, Wally, Fitz 
and Papa Bartholdy were having a little 
round of poker in the band-room, to pass 
the time away, while Franz Pepo sat 
at the piano, playing and singing. The 
gossip of the Angelique was bantered 
back and forth until the rausicians 
trooped downstairs to begin their con- 
cert; then Wally stood treat with the 
whisky for Fitz, and opened up a more 
intimate. vein of conversation. 

“Who do you think is coming here 
to-night? Captain Partington!” 

Fitz jumped up in surprise, and’ 
wanted to know: “What about the Lit- 
tle Damozel ?” 

“They'll meet, I suppose,” said Wally 
glumly. 

“And he’ll catch it,” observed Fitz. 
“T wouldn’t be in his shoes. You know, 
Wally, she has a temper.” 

“Yes; I fancy she could be damned 
dangerous, if you asked me.” 

“Well, it doesn’t much matter to 
you,” Fitz remarked consolingly, as he 
poured out another drink for himself. 

“Oh, doesn’t it?” Wally retorted, in 
phlegmatic sarcasm. Then, in a vein of 
fatherly reminiscence, he began to give 
Julie’s life-history as he knew it: Papa 
Bartholdy had discovered her when he 
was playing at Weston-Super-Mare; 
her father had been a hotel keeper at 
Kidderminster. He, Wally believed, was 
a gentleman and a “waster” just like 
Fitz—a comment which elicited the dry 
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thanks of that gentleman. At any rate 
she had married a bar-maid who bought 
a hotel with the wreck of his fortune; 
he had died of too much Scotch whis- 
ky, and after his death Julie had 
quarreled with her mother and had 
“chucked it.” Then she met Papa Bar- 
tholdy, who taught her to play the harp, 
and— 

“Yes, yes, that’s all very interesting,” 
exclaimed Fitz, “but I knew most of it 
before and don’t see how it affects you.” 

“Look here, Fitz,” Wally declared in 
a burst of confidence, “if it hadn’t been 
for Partington, this shop would have 
busted up six months ago. Fact! Now 
do you see?” 

“He kept it going because of her?” 
Fitz marveled. “Gad! How much do 
you owe him?” 

“Twelve hundred. Nothing at all for 
him; he’s rolling in it, but it’s a devil 
of a lot for me.” 

“T’m sorry to hear it,” Fitz said rue- 
fully. “I don’t know that I love Part- 
ington.” 

“No more do I,” growled Wally. “But 
when the bailiff is waiting on the mat, 
and a man tells you he’d like to take a 
share in your show, you overcome your 
little dislikes, don’t you?” 

“Rather,” Fitz averred. “Wally, if I 
were you I should touch him for more.” 
“T’ll try to, you may rely on that.” 

“And I hope it will turn out all 
right,” Fitz continued. “I have a soft 
spot in my heart for the Little Damo- 
zel.” 

“We all have; that’s what I say,” 
Wally answered, with all sincerity. But 
he added a cynical qualification to the 
effect that the young lady had no more 
conscience than a Vine Street police- 
man, and was flying the danger signal 
so obviously that Partington would do 
well to cry a truce. 

Then came a discreet knock on the 
hall-way door, and the man under dis- 
cussion, the noble and immaculate cap- 
tain himself, entered. Fitz saw that 
something was afoot, and excused him- 
self to go down below for dinner, after 
proposing to insure Partington’s life, 
on the reassuring theory that healthy 
chaps like himself were likely to pop off 
any day. 
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The captain’s first pertinent remark 
to Angel was to confess himself an ass. 

“You haven’t called round to tell me 
that, have you?” Wally inquired. 

“Yes, I have. I’m in a mess, and 
you’ve got to help me out. I’ll make it 
worth your while, too.” 

Wally remarked that he was all at- 
tention, so the captain began: 

“I hear that in certain quarters there 
has been an impression created that I 
was going to marry Julie.” 

“My dear chap, chuck it!” Wally ad- 
vised. “You know well enough that you 
were going to marry her. We know, 
and what’s more, she knows.” 

“Well, I’ve changed my mind. I’m 
not going to marry her—and I foresee 
trouble.” 

“So do I,” echoed Wally. 

“I’m ashamed to-say so,” he went 
on, “but I’ve written her a lot of ridicu- 
lous letters.” 

“I know ; she quoted some of. them.” 

Captain Partington rapped out a fer- 
vent “Damn!” only to be told by Wally 
that she would quote a lot more of them 
before she was through with him, Then 
he rambled on beating about the bush, 
spouting about “regrettable incidents” 
and so on, while Wally listened with a 
blasé grin; then Partington brought up 
the matter of his engagement to another 
girl who would certainly reject him if 
the letters were brought to her notice, 
accepting no excuses for his “hot-head- 
ed youth.” 

“Well, it’s a nice mess; I’m with you 
there,’ Wally observed. “The Little 
Damozel is pretty fly.” 

“She’s an adventuress, that’s what 
she is, Angel. I’ve found that out too 
late. She knows I’m a wealthy man, 
and she’s trapped me.” 

“Well, we'll be quite fair,” retorted 
Wally blandly. “You in your ‘hot-head- 
ed yotith’—as you say—tried to trap 
her, but finding that she was not having 
any, you proposed to her, and now she’s 
got you. That’s the worst part of being 
a ‘hot-headed youth’ with a big banking 
account.” 

“Well, you see my position.” 

“Yes, and I don’t envy you.” 

“But I have a plan. Now, no one re- 
grets more than I do—” 




















“T do wish you wouldn’t say that,” 
interrupted Wally. “That’s what the 
backers say when they can’t settle on 
Monday, and it gets on my nerves.” 

“I’ve implored her to hold her tongue; 
I’ve offered her money, a lot of money ; 
but it’s no good. She told me straight to 
my face that her one intention is to pay 
me out. Now here is where your friend 
Mr. Recklaw Poole comes in.” 

“Oh, Recky, eh? What of him?” 

“She rather likes that chap.” 

“Well?” 

“Listen, Angel: If Recklaw Poole 
_ were suddenly to come into a lot of 
money— Now I dislike anything that’s 
not above board, but you must deal with 
an unscrupulous woman in her own 
coin. Poole’s not particular, and you’re 
my friend. It might be arranged.” 

“What d’ye mean, Partington?” 

“T’d be willing to pay Poole a sum 
of money, a very large sum of money, 
if he’d come into this—if he’ll marry 
Julie Alardy. I'll give him ten thousand 
pounds.” 

Wally emitted a long whistle and a 
profane exclamation, then rose and 
stalked up and down the floor, murmur- 
ing that it was a “pretty big propo- 
sition.” Partington again pointed out 
Julie’s obvious interest in Poole, and 
declared that if she could feather her 
nest, she would cry quits with her 
scheme of revenge. 

“You’re relying on Poole being a 
rogue,” Angel declared suddenly. 

“Precisely.” 

“And me too.” 

“Oh, scarcely my dear fellow, but— 
you know me, Angel; your assistance in 
this unfortunate affair will not be for- 
gotten.” 

Wally took a drink on the situation 
mournfully, and then intimated that he 
was ready for his share in the game. 
He took the plunge immediately by tele- 
phoning to Recky at his club—“The 
Bridle,” which he defined as a sort of 
club for gentlemen who had been 
kicked out of other clubs—and asking 
him to come over to the Angelique at 
once, to see Captain Partington on busi- 
ness of importance. He turned to Part- 
ington and explained that Recky would 
be at hand presently, and that he had 
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had a good day at the races, which 
would make him reckless in undertaking 
new ventures, such as the one at hand. 

And then, singing merrily and uni- 
formed for her evening with the harp, 
Julie herself darted in upon them. 


CHAPTER III 
“TO THE DREAMS THAT ARE DONE FOR” 


The Little Damozel drew back when 
she saw Partington, and did not reply 
to his greeting; but Wally, preparing to 
go downstairs, remarked that the cap- 
tain had something to say to her. “Oho, 
that will be a treat!” Julie. observed in 
high scorn; and then Mine Host of the 
Angelique tactfully disappeared. 

Julie gave her treacherous betrothed a 
pretty sneer, and then a contemptuous: 
“Well?” Partington began it all over 
again; he regretted an act that had “en- 
gendered suffering;” he spoke of her 
“better nature ;” he offered money, lots 
of it, for the letters and her silence. 
After smartly denying the possession 
of any “better nature,” Julie spoke out 
plainly : 

“Look here, Neil, you evidently don’t 
understand me a bit. We were going to 
be married ; all my friends knew it; and 
what is more important all my enemies 
knew it. Then suddenly you cool off, 
and the next thing we hear is that 
you’re engaged to a woman in 
your own set. You don’t understand 
what it means to a girl when everyone 
knows she’s chucked. Now your intelli- 
gence has grasped the fact that I’m 
pretty fond of money, but it stops at 
that. It hasn’t grasped the fact that if 
you offered me every penny you pos- 
sessed, I wouldn’t part with the little 
record of your career you’ve so kindly 
sent me from time to time.” 

“You intend-to give me away? It’s 
incredible !” 

“Not if you’d seen them smiling as 
I’ve seen them smile—all the cats I 
know! Don’t suppose for a moment, 
dear boy, that it’s a case of love turned 
to hate. Oh, dear no! I’ve quite sur- 
vived my passionate devotion and all 
that sort of thing. I wanted to get mar- 
ried above everything else in the world 
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—so much so that I would even have 
married you.” 

“And my bank account!” 

“Certainly. No more poverty for me, 
thank you. I’m pretty; I’m attractive; 
I’ve got the right to marry a rich man. 
It was a fair enough bargain between 
you and me; you’ve broken it, and I’m 
going to pay you out.” 

“There are plenty of other men you 
could marry,” Partington insinuated. 
“Recklaw Poole, for example. You say 
you like him.” 

“Recky ! Why the poor boy can hardly 
keep himself.” 

“Well, I’ve done my best, and I can 
honestly say that I have never been so 
mistaken in anyone in my life.” 

“Well, now you know me, don’t 
you?” 

Then Partington reminded her that 
she might become engaged herself, and 
that the man would be as little pleased 
with the disclosure of certain incidents 
in their friendship as his own fiancée 
would be to read their correspondence. 

“There have been no such incidents 
as you hint at,” she said serenely. 

“I willingly grant you that, but the 
Bohemian environment of our meetings 
might be easily misconstrued. As you 
are aware, the worse a man is, the more 
he expects of a woman.” 

“You blackguard! You 
blackguard !” 

“Such a course would be altogether 
repugnant to my nature,” he admitted, 
“and I sincerely hope I will not be 
driven to it.” 

Her only answer was: “And now you 
can get out!” 

Partington retorted that, on the con- 

trary, he would stay, having business 
with Mr. Angel; and just then Wally 
reappeared, followed by “Recky” Poole, 
about whom the little plot was center- 
ing. 
Poole exchanged a cheerful word 
with Julie, before she was sent down- 
stairs by Angel, and then nodded to 
Partington, with the remark that he 
_ hadn’t seen him for years. 

“Let’s see,” he said musingly, “we 
were down for the shooting at old Ad- 
miral Craven’s. I hear he has given up 
that place now.” 
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“Yes; rather-a pity.” 

“D’ye see anything of them?” 

“Oh, yes,” Partington answered, 
rather consciously. 

“Miss Craven—how’s she?” 

“Very well indeed, I believe.” 

“And I met you once since, at the 
Dublin Horse Show. You didn’t see 
me. 

“No, really?” Partington protested. 

“Yes,” said Recky with a rather grim 
smile. “It was after I had received a 
little communication from the stewards 
of the Jockey Club. You’d be surprised, 
Wally, to know what an epidemic of 
myopia there was among all my friends 
about that time.” 

Wally chortled at the jest, and Part- 
ington assured Recky that he would be 
the very last to do such a thing. 

“My dear Partington,” Recky re- 
marked lighfly, “the past is dead. That 
sounds rather magnanimous, but it 
isn’t. Other people have so much more 
to forgive me than I have to forgive 
other people.” 

Partington platitudinized to the effect 
that people were all very much the 
same, and were all equally wicked, un- 
less the jesuitical theory that the end 
justifies the means be adopted. Wally 
backed him up with the philosophic 
observation that so it did, as a rule. 

“Now that’s very refreshing,” Recky 
answered. “I feel we’re all on common 
ground. How broad-minded we eventu- 
ally become! You wouldn’t have made 
that remark seven years ago, Parting- 
ton.” 

The captain forced a laugh, and ad- 
mitted that the matter he wanted to dis- 
cuss was quite broad-minded. Recky 
leaned against the table and smiled his 
thin-lipped, patient, half-bitter and half- 
benign smile again. 

“That’s splendid,” he said quizzically. 
“T must confess I half expected it. When 
people want to talk to me, it’s generally 
in a broad-minded way. Isn’t it, Wal- 
1 so 

“It is,’ Mr. Angel, in all friendliness, 
asseverated. 

“All the same,” said Partington, “the 
subject in question may be more than 
you bargained for. Even Mr. Angel de- 
scribed as a pretty big proposition.” 














“The devil he did! By Jove! Fire 
away, then!” 

But Partington couldn’t fire away; a 
man of his temperament found it diffi- 
cult, ete. To which Recky replied with 
gentle sarcasm: 

“My dear friend, you must under- 
stand that the more criminal the pro- 
posal, the greater the discretion. If you 
wish me to assassinate a relative, I shall 
refuse on account of physical ineffi- 
ciency, but with all courtesy and re- 
spect.” 

Partington appealed to Wally, who 
put the matter bluntly: 

“We want you to marry Julie 
Alardy.” 

Recky was genuinely overwhelmed 
by this revelation. He murmured “Great 
Scott ;” asked what the poor girl had 
done; and then demanded a drink, 
served promptly. Wally explained Part- 
ington’s predicament and willingness to 
pay generously for rescue from Julie’s 
revenge, by the only way that seemed 
open—her marriage to another man. 

“Now, then,” Wally ended. “What do 
you think of it.” 

“I think it’s a very pretty little idea, 
and I raise my glass to the genius of 
the man who thought it out.” 

“T’d much prefer that you didn’t treat 
the matter with levity,’ Partington 
growled. 

“Quite so. As a matter of fact, the 
particular obstacle to my entering into 
this little conspiracy is singularly lack- 
ing in the elements-of humor. Please sit 
tight, gentlemen! I am.in love with an- 
other woman.” 

“Since when?” demanded Angel, with 
infinite scepticism. 

“For the last seven years.” 

“Well, I would never have thought 
1” 

“No,” responded Recky. “I hope no 
one else would. Still, the fact remains.” 

Partington wanted to know if he had 
hopes. 

“None; none whatever. There was, I 
think, a period when the lady cared for 
me, but unfortunately her affection did 
not survive my social downfall. Possibly 
that is why I have remained faithful to 
her memory for such an appalling length 
of time.” 
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“Well, you wont come in?” Wally 
inquired anxiously. 

“Oh, I don’t say that,” Recky re- 
turned, with infinite insouciance. “I 
merely mentioned an obstacle to my 
coming in—a matter which, so far as 
I am concerned, rather takes the gilt 
off the gingerbread. There are several 
other little things to consider. For in- 
stance, there seems to be an inherent 
lack of nobility about the proceeding 
which I must confess I regret. Person- 
ally, I regard pulling horses as quite 
gentlemanly in comparison. However, 
as our gallant and wealthy friend has 
given it the hall-mark of his approval, it 
would only be seemly for a cheerful 
prodigal like myself to acquiesce.” 

“You do, then?” Partington demand- 
ed eagerly. 

“Always providing, you know.” 

“Providing what ?” 

“IT blush to mention it. Always pro- 
viding the terms are not unsatisfac- 
tory.” 

“T think they ought not to be,” said 
Partington. “I will pay you’ ten thou- 
sand.” ‘ : 

Recky did not move an eye-lash. He 
merely answered, as if the matter ;were 
one of supreme indifference to him: 

“T should want fifteen.” 

Partington rebelled at the demand; 
Wally declared that it was absurd. 

“I have always regarded marriage as 
a serious institution,” Recky responded. 
“Tt is the most important event in a 
man’s life. I really couldn’t do it under 
fifteen.” 

“Then there’s an end of the matter,” 
Partington snarled. 

“Ten would be ample for me,” said 
the unassuming Recky, “but I should 
require another five thousand to spend 
on Julie as some slight recompense for 
having married me.” 

“Ten thousand is a big sum,” Angel 
urged. “You could do a lot with that.” 

“Oh, quite a number,” drawled Recky. 
“But I am sure that Captain Partington 
will appreciate my point of view.” 

“Then that’s final?” the captain in- 
quired. 

“Quite.” 

“Very well, then,’ Partington an- 
swered, with a painful grunt. “Let it be 
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. fifteen. Five thousand now, five thou- 
sand the day you marry her, and five 
thousand when I get the letters.” 

“And I sha’n’t have to pay Angel 
here two and a half per cent commission 
for bringing us together?” Recky in- 
quired. 

“Oh, shut up!” Wally shouted. 

“Then,” said Recky, squinting his 
eyes as if about to plunge into some un- 
plumbed abyss—‘“done!” 

Wally jumped up to open a bottle o 
vintage champagne, that the bargain 
might be fittingly sealed, serving the 
glasses from the band-room’s litile buf- 
fet. As the wine was being poured, 
Recky looked from one to another of his 
fellow conspirators, and then remarked: 

“Well, we’re three nice, pleasant gen- 
tlemen—aren’t we?” 

He then advised Partington to “hook 
it” before Julie returned, on the theory 
that whenever he saw three men drink- 
ing champagne, he knew that some one 
had been “done,” and so might she. 
Partington thought that was an ex- 
cellent idea, and prepared to go at once, 
promising to send a check for five 
thousand. in the morning. 

“You haven’t got any cash on you to- 
night, have you?” Recky inquired casu- 
ally. 

Partington cheerfully contributed 
three five-pound notes to Recky’s ex- 
pense and campaign fund. Then the 
scapegrace had another idea. 

“Now, as soon as you can, send me 
a wire to my rooms, 223 Dover Street. 
We'll phone them to send it on here. 
Got a telegraph form, Wally?” 

The necessary paper produced, Wally 
dictated to Partington: 

““Poor Marmaduke has left you en- 
tire residue, less eleven thousand in small 
legacies. Congratulations. Millicent.’ ” 

“A fair masterpiece,” observed Wal- 
ly, approvingly. 

“That ‘less eleven thousand’ is a good 
touch, isn’t it?” said Recky. 

“Terrific,” replied Wally. 

Then Partington went out, with 
Recky’s message safely tucked away in 
his pocket-book, and with him out of 
the way, the two “pals” turned their 
attention to the champagne. Recky was 
of the opinion that he needed it badly. 
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“Cheer up,” said Wally, “you ought 
to be as happy as a king.” 

“The end of my romance,” sighed 
Recky. 

“It looks to me, old chap, like the be- 
ginning of your romance.” 

“The memory of one graceful form, 
one sweetly pretty face, has always 
been with me.” 

As Recky said these words, in his 
usual tone of half-earnest and half-jest, 
Wally advised him to “chuck it.” 

“Ah, Wally,” he answered, “many a 
time the thought of her has kept me 
partially sober. Of course I hadn’t a 
chance, but there was still a vague sort 
of hope that—Well, now that vague 
hope must die. So, Wally, raise your 
glass to the dreams that are done for.” 

“To the dreams that are done for!” 
repeated Wally, ready to take the toast. 

“And to the future Mrs. Recklaw 
Poole.” 

“God Bless her!” 

As they emptied their glasses, Julie 
bounced in upon them. Her first words 
were: 

“Drinking fizz! Why, what does it all 
mean ?” 


CHAPTER IV 
ALAS, POOR MARMADUKE 


Recky explained that he was in fear- 
ful suspense, and was keeping his nerve 
up, while he waited for an epoch-mak- 
ing telegram. Angel absolved the Little 
Damozel from her musical duties for 
the evening, and then left them alone to- 
gether, remarking that. he must go and 
telephone to some one. 

“T like you best of all in that get-up,” 
remarked Recky, as he poured out some 
“fizz” for Julie. The band uniform was, 
in truth, extremely becoming to her. 

“Do you, Recky dear,” she cooed, 
perching herself upon his knee, after 
the friendly fashion of the Angelique 
and sipping her wine. “Now tell me 
about the wonderful wire you’re ex- 
pecting.” 

“Well, you’ve heard me speak of 
Marmaduke Crosby ?” 

“No, I’ve forgotten.” 

“Well, he’s dead.” 

“Ts he?” inquired the Little Damozel, 














taking another swallow of wine. “Well, 
there’s an end of him.” 

“He was my second cousin,” said 
Recky, reprovingly. 

“Oh, I’m sorry, Recky.” 

“His will is read to-day, and my Aunt 
Millicent has promised to send me a 
wire.” 

“Do you think he will leave you some- 
thing?” 

“I’m bound to get a little, but we all 
have a chance for the first prize. Poor 
old Marmaduke’s pet hobby was to keep 
us all in the dark,” 

“Now, that’s a funny thing!” ex- 
claimed Julie, jumping off his knee. 
“Did you mention this to Neil Parting- 
ton?” 

“Er—what? Yes, I’m sorry to say I 
did, and he promptly said I’d be able to 
pay him back what I owe him.” 

“Ah, that explains it.” 

“Explains what?” 

“Nothing—only some remarks he 
made to-day. I say, Recky, no wonder 
you're excited.” 

“Do I look excited?” 

“Of course you do. You'll forget 
all about Wally and Papa and Franz and 
the rest of us if you get left a heap of 
money.” 

“Oh, no, I sha’n’t. The band-room of 
the old Angelique is quite good enough 
for me. We’ve had some ripping times 
in this little shanty, haven’t we, Julie?” 

“The happiest of my life,” she de- 
clared. 

“Our all-night sittings, eh? Franz’s 
little Swiss songs, fat old Bartholdy 
playing like an angel, and all of us just 
so many little children. Rotten wasters 
like ourselves, Fitz and Wally and I.” 

“And their Little Damozel, don’t for- 
get her.” 

“And our Little Damozel, making 
us all happy boys again, in her simple 
tom-boy way.” 

“Yes, I suppose it was all my doing,” 
said Julie, in some pride. 

“Of course it was. You’re fond of us 
all, aren’t you.” 

“Of course I am, but I like you and 
‘Abraham best.” 

“The boy and me?” 

“Poor little Abraham, I’m his moth- 
er,” she explained. 
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“And how about me?” 

“Well, I just like you.” 

“That’s funny. I’m not a work of 
art.” 

“No, you’re not.” 

“Do you think you like me enough to 
marry me, Julie?” 

“Recky !” 

Complete amazement was in her voice 
and eyes. 

“Honest Injun.” 


“That’s the champagne,” she said 


accusingly. 

“If the wire turns out all right?” 

“Recky,” she said, turning away, 
with a little catch in her voice, “I think 
I’ve had enough of engagements.” 

“T know what you mean. But this is 
different.” 

“I wonder if you would take care of 
me and be good to me?” 

She who had been a vixen to Parting- 
ton was now like a pleading, homeless 
child. 

“Yes, I think I would.” 

“J think you would, too.” 

“Well, what do you say?” 

“My dear boy, I'll have to think; 
only don’t build on it. It’s a shame we 
can’t be pals any more.” 

“Rubbish! If men and women would 
only remain pals—” 

“Well, [ll think about it, Recky. 
And I'll give you a kiss for the compli- 
ment.” 

She bent over the arm of his chair 
and kissed him on the lips. Recky’s arm 
went round her affectionately, as he 
said: “Dear little Julie.” 

Just then Angel returned with Fitz- 
roy, whose first remark was: 

“Recky, Wally tells me you’ve a 
chance for a fortune. If it comes off, 
take my tip—buy a little policy.” 

“Fitz, don’t talk shop,” Julie scolded. 

“He’s been eating solidly for half an 
hour, at the expense of the house,” 
Wally remarked good-naturedly, “and 
then he calls up the chef to complain 
about the white-bait. Then he has a 
gin-and-bitters to finish with, to back 
him for supper by-and-by.” 

“What I want to know,” remarked 
the riotous Fitz, “is, are we going to 
have a pleasant evening for young peo- 
ple.to celebrate Recky’s legacy?” 
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“Ves, oh do! Let’s, Wally,” Julie 
pleaded, clapping her hands. 

Recky observed that he hadn’t got it 
yet, but Wally consented with: 

“Go ahead, then; I’m a good sort.” 

He and Recky and Fitz tossed coins 
to see who should stand for the expenses 
of the evening, and Fate marked out 
the future legatee for that honor. As 
he proclaimed his willingness to pay for 
anything that anybody wanted to order, 
Papa Bartholdy, Franz and Abraham 
trooped in. 

“Look here, you blighters,” Recky 
called out. “I’m expecting a wire, but 
whether I get it or not, we’re going to 
make a night of it. Papa, we want to 
dance, you lazy old devil.” 

“So do I,” declared Papa, catching 
up Recky’s enthusiasm. “Abraham shall 
play. The Damozel song, Abraham.” 

Abraham sat down at the piano and 
began to play a winsome ballad of 
Papa’s composition, and _ Fitzroy’s 
words, which told of the charms and 
the virtues of their Little Damozel. The 
others took up the strain, and began to 
sing and dance—yea, old Papa Bar- 
tholdy attempted a can-can with Recky. 
Wally went downstairs as the merri- 
ment began, but before the chorus was 
finished he made a melodramatic en- 
trance, shouting: 

“Stop! A wire for Mr. Poole!” 

Far from quieting, however, the ex- 
citement increased until it resembled 
semi-insanity. 

Recky tore open the message which 


Wally had handed him, but exclaimed: ° 


“T can’t! I can’t! Abraham shall read 
it.” 

The mild little musician stepped for- 
ward, and read aloud in a stammering, 
guttural accent: 

““Poor Marmaduke has left you en- 
tire residue, less eleven thousand in 
small legacies. Congratulations. Milli- 
cent.” 

Then Fitz was upon the table, waving 
a glass and proclaiming three cheers for 
Recky, which were given boisterously. 
Wally offered a thousand congratula- 
tions in a very formal manner; Papa 
said he was glad as if it were himself; 
and Julie, taking his hands, wished him 
all the luck in the world. The song be- 
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gan again, but Recky, still holding the 
Little Damozel, shouted “Shut up, you 
lunatics!” and then whispered: 

“Is it yes, Julie?” 

“Tl risk it, Recky darling!” she ex- 
claimed, throwing her arms about his 
neck. 

“Listen and hold tight, all of you!” 
Recky proclaimed to the others. “Then 
do what the devil you like. The Little 
Damozel is going to be my wife!” 

They cheered again more wildly than 
before. Then hands were joined for a 
war-dance around the blushing Julie 
and the exultant Recky, whose pose was 
one appropriate for loverlike “pals.” 


CHAPTER V 
THE DAMOZEL BECOMES DOMESTIC 


Recky and Julie lost no time in carry- 
ing their purpose to fulfillment. Several 
weeks later the Little Damozel, now 
Mrs. Recklaw Poole, was comfortably 
installed in handsome apartments on 
Wimpole Street (Recky’s dingy bache- 
lor rooms on Dover Street having at 
once been abandoned) and was be- 
gowned and be-hatted and be-jeweled 
with every evidence of prosperity. It 
was apparent to all his friends that 
Recky had “come into something big.” 

And they were very happy—partic- 
ularly the Little Damozel. Recky took 
his conjugality in the cheerfully blasé 
manner with which he had borne his 
old misfortunes, but Julie exuberantly 
rejoiced in the title and perquisites of 
a wife. One afternoon, she tried on a 
new hat, and asked Recky if he liked it, 
saying she didn’t want to wear anything 
that he didn’t approve of. He answered, 
from his paper and his cigaret: 

“That’s very right and proper, my 
child, and really shows a deference to 
my opinion that is really becoming to ° 
my wife.” 

“My wife! I haven’t gotten used to 
that yet,” gurgled Julie. 

“Shall I say it again?” 

eee.” 

“My wife. Once more?” 

“Yes,”—with a shiver of glee. 

“My wife!” 

Then with an “Oh, Recky dear!” she 
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tossed the hat away and devoted her- 
self to the more interesting charms of 
her own husband by perching upon the 
arm of his chair and stroking his lean 
cheek. 

“What are we going to do to-night ?” 
he asked. 

“Let’s go to another theatre.” 

“What, another ?” 

“Yes, please.” 

“That’s four nights running.” 

“You see, I haven’t been to very many 
in my life, Recky.” 

“Of course you haven’t. Where shall 
we go?” 

“Some place where they don’t turn 
the lights down too much, so that I can 
see all the pretty people.” 

“Aha i‘ 

“And where they can see me.” 

“Ah! Now we know,” observed the 
cynic, man. 

This domestic téte-d-téte was closed 
by the butler’s announcement of the 
Honorable Fitzroy Locke’s impending 
presence and Fitz was welcumed in by 
Recky-as an “old ruffian.” He looked far 
from it, however; he was garbed in 
decent black, wore a mourning band 
about his arm, and had permitted a 
black-edged handkerchief to peep from 
his pocket. His air, morever, was that 
of an undertaker. 

“My dear chap, what has happened ?” 
Recky exclaimed. “A relative?” 

Then Fitz relaxed, and became his 
usual self. 

“Well, no, as a matter of fact, old 
chap, this is simply a sort of uniform,” 
he explained. “You see, in the proper 
exercise of my present vocation, I find 
it necessary to create an atmosphere of 
gloom wherever I go. This attire is very 
helpful. The relative varies, and so does 
the complaint ; sometimes it’s a hunting 
fatality with an uncle, and sometimes 
malaria with a cherished sister-in-law. 
It all depends upon my client.” 

“Fitz, give me your hand,” Recky ex- 
claimed, admiringly. “Even in the pur- 
suit of a calling of the most sordid in- 
tegrity, you have been true to the prin- 
ciples of the Café Angelique. With one 
spontaneous master-stroke, you have 
proved that an insurance agent may 
still be an artist.” 
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_ “Thanks very much; but I’m not an 
insurance agent. I bear the higher title 
-—with an Irish peer and a papal count 
also employed by our office—of stipen- 
diary patron. And I’ve called round to 
do a little business.” 

“Oh, Fitz,” pouted Julie, taking her 
husband’s arm, “say you’ve come to wish 
us luck.” 

“I’m much too envious to wish you 
anything of the kind. Wally has in- 
formed me of your abominably happy 
condition, so I’ve just popped in to de- 
press you.” 

“That’s very thoughtful of you, now,” 
Recky observed. “Sit down.” 

“Thanks, no; business first. I’ve 
brought you some of my company’s 
literature. My dear Poole, now that 
you’re married, you must insure; you 
positively must. We give the best terms; 
we pay first past the post.” 

“What’s all this,” asked Recky, fin- 


gering the pamphlets handed to him by . 


his friend. 

“That is not a photograph; it is a 
picture, an impression, the artists call 
it. It shows one of our clients falling 
over a Cornish cliff. You see he is in 
mid-air. Note the contented expression 
on his face. That thing in his hand is 
one of our policies. That makes you 
think, old cock, doesn’t it ?” 

Julie informed him that they would 
hang it up on the wall in his honor. 

“Now, this is a real photograph,” Fitz 
continued. 

“A man with a sack,” said Recky. 

“Yes. Now this gentleman was very 
keen on motoring. The picture was 
taken immediately after the accident.” 

“T don’t quite understand.” 

“Our client is in the sack. Now, here 
is the pink document, giving you all in- 
formation. Should you desire to commit 
suicide, we pay just the same; anything 
to get business. That is a clause which 
we bring to the attention of every mar- 
ried man.” 

“Well, it’s worth considering,” ob- 
served Recky, “though she’s been very 
good up to the present, Fitz.” 

“Think it over. I’m very glad to hear 
that she’s been good, but more than 
surprised.” 

“We haven’t had a solitary row so 
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far,” Julie asserted, though Recky 
‘qualified the statement. They had had 
one altercation when the Little Damozel 
cut the cloth on the billiard table, and 
had mended it with postage stamps. 
Julie answered with: 

“So I sat up and played piquet with 
him until he had won all my house-keep- 
ing money, and then he kissed me and 
said I was a good little girl after all.” 

“Why aren’t there more women in 
the world like you, Julie?” Fitz in- 
quired, admiringly. 

“Yes, there ought to be,” she said. 
“You see, I’m very bad in big things, 
and very good in little things and it’s 
the little things that count.” 

Then Julie excused herself to Fitz, 
saying that she was going to tidy her- 
self up. Captain Partington, she stated 
mischievously, was coming to make a 
call. 

“So Partington is coming, is he?” 
Fitz asked Recky, significantly. 

“Yes, a little business of some old 
love-letters. I sha’n’t see him.” 

“Well, you’re a lucky dog, Recky,” 
declared Fitz, throwing himself upon a 
sofa, in an Angelique attitude. “You've 
found a winner. She married you for 
your money, old cock, and she’s going 
to make you happy. Now I, when the 
time comes, will marry for love, and 
my wife will probably make me damned 
miserable.” 

“Of course you know,” Recky re- 
minded him, “I’ve had my little ro- 
“mance. I swore seven years ago that I 
would never love another woman, and 
I never have. One face has always been 
sacred. And yet Julie has never for a 
moment seemed to awaken a sense of 
resentment. You know what I mean; 
she’s a pal, that’s what she is.” 

“You still see the other woman’s 
face?” Fitz asked tragically. 

“Ves,” 

“A matter of habit. You’ve never gone 
to bed without drinking a certain 
amount of Scotch whisky, too, for the 
last seven years. And if you did, you 
probably wouldn’t sleep. Whisky or a 
woman’s face, it’s all the same. Merely 
a matter of habit.” 

“You don’t understand.” 

“Oh, yes, I do. The time will come 
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when you'll say to me—‘Fitz, God help 
me; I’ve been a fool. You were right 
and I was wrong.’ ” 

“I must remember that,” Recky 
laughed, and mimicked Fitz’s words to 
the very tone. 

“That’s it,’ Fitz returned. “You 
don’t mind my being candid, do you? 
You see, I’m a silly ass; it’s never been 
my privilege to awaken an emotion in 
any living thing, so I’m just a looker-on. 
Therefore, when I express myself I am 
very valuable.” 

Then they chatted on, in an intimate 
strain. Recky confided in Fitz that since 
he had come into money, his luck had 
turned, and he couldn’t lose, either on 
horses or stocks. Within the past months 
he had made six thousands pounds by 
speculations on the Stock Exchange. 

“You'll wind up by becoming a de- 
cent member of society,” Fitz observed. 

“With me it will be a very gradual 
process,” Recky returned. “The Little 
Damozel is very fond of the Angelique 
—Wally and Papa and all the rest of 
them ; and so am I. So whenever we find 
that our days are being lived in right- 
eousness, we go around there and make 
a night of it.” 

Then Fitz got up and strolled around 
the drawing-room looking at the pic- 
tures. But as he estimated them with the 
eye of a connoisseur, he threw this re- 
mark over his shoulder: 

“By the way, old man, what was your 
actual estate.” 

“Well, old chap,” Recky replied slow- 
ly, “we don’t know until all the various 
securities are carefully gone through.” 

“Any land?” 

“Er—a—a little.” 

“Where?” 

“Tn the East.” 

“The East?” 

“Yes, out Pekin way. It’s a peculiar 
name. There’s tea plantations, and 
such.” 

“Death duties pretty heavy, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Oh, awful.” 

“Got a good solicitor ?”’ 

“First class.” 

“Oh, of course; old Stapleton.” 

“No, I’ve changed my solicitor.” 

“Really ?” 
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Yes. 

“Poor old Stapleton! I’m sorry; I'll 
be seeing him on Wednesday.” 

“Of course,” said Recky hastily, “he 
still does my other jobs as before.” 

“Oh, I see. You’ve got two so- 
licitors.” 

“Yes, old chap,’ Recky answered 
dryly. “And what I appreciate about 
them both is that they mind their own 
business.” 

“Quite right, quite right,” replied the 
properly snubbed Fitz. 

Then the bell rang, and a glance out 
the window showed to Recky that Part- 
ington’s motor-car was at the curb. He 
called Julie, and prevented Fitz from 
making a hasty departure, by inviting 
him in to play billiards while the Little 
Damozel had her brief talk with her 
former fiancé. So they went into the 
billiard-room after being warned by the 
fluttering Julie that they should not 
make any noise. 


CHAPTER VI 
BOHEMIANS AT TEA 


Captain Partington came in, arrayed 
in formal afternoon costume, and his 
“How are you, Mrs. Poole?” was pro- 
nounced in his best society manner. 
Julie was not stand-offish ; she began to 
chat sociably, and soon brought up the 
matter of the letters, expressing her 
complete willingness to cry quits with 
him. She also informed him that she was 
very happy indeed, at which news Part- 
ington proclaimed entire satisfaction. 

“It was funny you mentioned Recky 
that day,” said Julie. “You’d been told 
he was likely to be left some money?” 

“Yes, I had.” 

“Well, I suppose it was a very sordid 
start,” confessed Julie. “I’ve no doubt 
you were highly amused and felt very 
superior when you heard that I had de- 
cided to marry him.” 

“Not at all.” 

“At any rate, Recky and I get on 
splendidly. I suppose you too will soon 
be getting married, Neil?” 

“On the tenth of next month.” 

“Oh, quite near. What’s her name, 
Neil? I’ve never even heard it.” 
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“Well, Julie, I'll be perfectly candid. 
I particularly don’t want your husband 
to know of her identity.” 

“Oh, indeed. Why ?” 

“Well, her people knew Poole at the 
time of his troubles. As you are now 
aware, his real name was John Crosby 
Recklaw. Now they, being country 
people, regarded his being warned off 
the turf as a fearful disgrace.” 

“Oh, did they ?” 

“Yes. Absurd, of course, but that sort 
of people are peculiar. Now they have 
heard that I was engaged to you, and I 
told them what a very charming girl 
you were. I should like them always to 
think that, and therefore, Julie, I don’t 
want them to know that your husband, 
Mr. Poole, is really John Crosby Reck- 
law.” 

“Well, I don’t see how it. matters,” 
said Julie. “She’s bound to hear of it. 
Recklaw is such an uncommon name. 


_And what’s more, my dear Neil, if 


you’re ashamed of your former fiancée’s 
husband, I’m not.” 

Partington went on to assure her that 
though the young lady he was going to 
marry had heard that his cast-off flame 
played the harp in a none-too respect- 
able café in Soho, she took the greatest 
possible interest in her; she admired 
her photograph very much, and but for 
the little matter of her “waster” hus- 
band, he would have brought her 
around to call that day. He was sched- 
uled to pick her up again at Steinway 
Hall within ten minutes. Julie, however, 
begged to know her name, and Parting- 
ton finally unbosomed himself; the lady 
was Miss Sybil Craven. 

Julie clapped her hands merrily, and 
declared: 

“Now, Neil, hop into your car, run 
around to Steinway Hall, and bring 
Miss Craven back here to tea.” 

Partington declared that it was im- 
possible,. that they might meet Recky, 
that it couldn’t be risked; but to every 
one of his objections Julie had an an- 
swer. Finally, she delivered an ulti- 
matum. 

“Why not accede to my simple re- 
quest? I shall be quite alone, and on 
my best behavior. As soon as she goes 
out of the room, I shall hand you the 
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little packet of letters that have kept 
you awake so many weary nights.” 

Partington was  nonplused. He 
scowled; -he reverted to Angelique 
manners and said “Damn.” He wanted 
to know why Julie was so crazy to meet 
Miss Craven. 

“Because I’m a woman,” the Little 
Damozel explained. “I want her to see 
me, in our pretty flat. And I’m suff- 
ciently attractive, Neil, for it to be quite 
a good move for you.” 

Then Partington, with very bad 
grace, surrendered, insisting, however, 
upon the delivery of the letters as soon 
as he had kept the bargain. He added 
that he thought the affair a totally un- 
necessary feminine caprice ; but Julie re- 
torted that is was only a feminine cap- 
rice which made her offer to give back 
his letters at all. So he departed, and 
Julie gave orders for fresh tea and 
specially fine cakes. 

Then Fitz, in his shirt-sleeves and 
carrying a billiard cue, popped out, de- 
claring himself ready for some tea. He 
sat down by her and commenced to 


chatter, and soon Recky, also in 
déshabillé and armed with a cue, ap- 
peared. 


“Well, you’re a nice chap,” he as- 
serted. “I stick there patiently, waiting 
for you, and here you are calmly sit- 
ting, drinking tea with my wife—my 
wife, sir!” 

“Well, sit down,” returned the im- 
perturbable Fitz, “and make yourself at 
home. Have a green and yellow cake.” 

Upon Recky’s inquiry about Parting- 
ton, as the ceremony of tea began, Julie 
said that he had departed, to return 
again with a young lady. 

“What, the young woman he walks 
out with?” demanded Fitz irreverently. 

“The deuce he is!” declared Recky. 
“What’s her name?” 

Julie fibbed that she didn’t remember, 
and decreed that the two of them should 
vanish as soon as the bell rang, for she 
promised faithfully to see her alone. 
Gobbling away at the cakes, Fitz ob- 
served, with his mouth full, that he 
‘should like to see the two girls get to- 
gether. 

“Can’t you picture how they will eye 
one another over, Recky?” 
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Ther Julie scolded him for eating 
up all the cakes, but Recky encouraged 
his voracity, saying: 

“Have one of these wabbly ones, dear 
old boy; the. green and yellow fellows 
haven’t been hung-long enough.” 

The conversation became more and 
more animated. Fitz testified gleefully 
that he had once loved a lady who 
loathed him so much that she actually 
shivered whenever he came near her— 
but who, when he went off with another 
young thing, wanted to assassinate her 
successor. 

“I don’t think,” said Recky oracu- 
larly, “that women would ever love men 
at all, if it wasn’t for other women.” 

“And I don’t think,” Fitz returned, 
“that. men would love women at all if 
it wasn’t for other men.” 

“You’re both wonderfully clever, 
aren’t you?” exclaimed Julie satirically. 
“Shall I tell you something? Love is a 
thing you can’t have unless you can’t 
have it.” 

Fitz prostrated himself before her 
cryptic wisdom, but asked her to define 
her own position regarding her “bright 
specimen” of a husband. 

“Oh, Recky and I understand one 
another immensely,” she explained, “and 
we've both got a sense of humor.” 

“Ah, you; wait,” warned Fitz, “you 
wait until you’ve found yourselves out.” 

“T’m not going to try,” Recky de- 
clared with a touch of seriousness. 

“But it always comes. The cheerful 
chap becomes a bore; the gloomy chap 
suddenly sees the joke in everything. 
They’ve found themselves out; they’re 
not a bit of good afterwards.” 

“Except to themselves, perhaps,” 
argued Recky. 

“And the people they’re fond of,” 
Julie added. 

“Well, what’s the good of that?” 

“You may moralize, Fitz,” said Julie, 
“but you’re just as big a child as the rest 
of us.” 

“Me? Oh, I don’t count. I’m a clown. 
If I did a noble act, you’d say—Poor 
old Fitz, what a good old chap he is!’ 
But if Partington did precisely the same 
thing, you’d say—‘How we’ve been mis- 
taken, the man’s a hero after all.’” 
“Well, I’d rather be ‘poor old Fitz’ 
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than Recky Poole,” the happy husband 
suddenly declared. Julie wanted to know 
how he dared to make such a statement, 
and Fitz profanely inquired why. 

“Because—because—Oh, because I 
don’t sleep, Fitz, just as well as you do.” 

“There you are, Julie, what did I say? 
He’s beginning to find himself out.” 

“What’s the matter with you, Recky ?” 
she asked tenderly. 

“T don’t know. I believe it’s Fitz’s 
clothes.” 

“He’s just realized,” explained Fitz, 
equally jocular, “that now’s he’s mar- 
ried, he’ll have to eat green and yellow 
cakes as long as he lives.” 

“Ts that it, Recky dear?” 

“Yes, that’s it; and the trouble is I 
don’t deserve them.” 

Fitz opined that there was no reason 
why he shouldn’t try, at all events; and 
Recky retorted that this was the most 
intelligent observation Fitz had made up 
to date. Then Julie advised them that 
they had better go into the billiard room 
again and go on with their game. 

“Yes, we'll all go on with the game,” 
Recky said, in a detached, fatalistic 
way. “And a dev’lish funny game it is, 
too; winning hazards, losing hazards, 
out to win or to miss in baulk, skill or 
treachery or luck; we get there or we 
don’t.” 

“Yet if we happen to fluke,” said the 
sage little Julie, “it counts—and it ought 
to—just the same.” 

“Then some one calls for the long, 
long rest,” observed Fitz, carrying on 
the metaphor of life’s strange chances, 
“gets home at last, and the loser pays, 
while the marker calls the game.” 

Recky gave him a “Bravo!” on that; 
and then Julie felt called upon for 
further illustration of her own philo- 
sophic outlook. 

“Fitz, we’re all as brilliant as we’re 
bad,” she laughed. “But look here, both 
of you: you're still young enough to 
laugh at our poor little life, yet you 
can thank the gods for one thing.” 


“What is it?’ asked the sceptic 


Recky. 
“The invention of Me!” 
Recky kissed her right hand and Fitz 
her left, as each proclaimed—‘‘We do!” 
Then the door bell rang, and Julie 


“shoo-ed” them out. Recky turned at the 
threshold to orate, as if he were pro- 
nouncing a benediction: 

“Comport yourself in simple dignity, 
little Julie, and with bright eyes awaken 
within her spirit the immortal in- 
stinct of envy.” 

Then Fitz, following his lead: 

“Articulate thy thoughts, little Julie, 
so that it shall appear not that thou 
were thrown on one side, but that thou 
didst throw; and thereafter didst thrive 
and flourish exceedingly.” 

“You can lay your life on that,” Julie 
assured them merrily; and then, while 
she remained behind for social conquest, 
they returned to their cues. 


CHAPTER VII 
RECKY REPAYS 


Miss Sybil Craven, ushered into 
Bohemian Julie’s decorous presence by 
the austere Partington, was exactly the 
type that might have been expected 
from his hazy description of her, She 
was the flower of well-bred “country 
people,” the heiress of broad acres and 
a comfortable old manor house filled 
with ancestral portraits. Tall and slender 
and lovely, she carried an air of cool 
serenity with her, a virginal reserve, a 
semi-consciousness of being like a half- 
opened lily, grown in the conservatory 
of good-manners. 

The conversation between Miss Cra- 
ven and Julie began with the usual 
“How d’ye do’s” and “So glads” of peo- 
ple who do not know what to say to one. 
another. The Little Damozel did her 
best, however, to put her guest at ease, 
without any lapse into her free-and-easy 
ways; Captain Partington, however, had 
an anxious time in trying to divert the 
talk from any suggestion of Bohemia 
and the Angelique. When Julie spoke of 
her young girlhood at Kidderminster, 
Miss Craven brightened ; she came from 
down that way herself. 

“Oh, really; do you know the Tank- 
ervilles ?”’ she inquired sweetly. 

“I’ve seen them,” Julie admitted 
bravely. “You see, my father kept a 
hotel there, so I didn’t know anybody 
much,” 
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“Ha, ha! yes!” exclaimed the troubled 
Partington. “He got mentioned in des- 
patches in the Egyptian war before that, 
didn’t he?” 

“T believe he did,” Julie answered, as 
if that mark of caste were an incon- 
sequential matter. 

“You remember old Canon Alardy 
at Gloucester, Sybil,” continued the cap- 
tain. “That was his brother.” 

“Your husband,” Miss Craven re- 
marked, “is Mr. Recklaw Poole. I knew 
a man named Recklaw once. I wonder 
if there’s any connection.” 

Julie admitted that this was possible, 
since her Recky was named after his 
grandfather; but Partington broke out 
with: 

“No, they are not any connection. 
Totally different surname.” 

“Of course you’d know,” Miss Craven 
observed. 

Julie, busied at the tea-table, began to 
prattle on in her frank, engaging way, 
revealing the hideous—to Captain Part- 
ington—fact that she had earned her 
own living before she was married, and 
glowing about the wonderful nights and 
the fearfully late hours she used to have 
at the Angelique. She told of playing 
“hunt the slipper” at three in the morn- 
ing, and of getting up the next day 
whenever she liked, and of the goodness 
and kindness of everyone who had the 
entrée into the Angelique band-room. 

“Don’t you feel the discipline of mar- 
ried life rather acutely now?” Miss 
Craven asked, with a smile. 

“Oh, no; there isn’t any discipline in 
my married life. We’re both built the 
same way. We get on tremendously, 
Recky and I, and we intend to muddle 
through and take pot-luck.” 

Miss Craven was much more interest- 
ed in these confessions than Captain 
Partington; she took to Julie warmly, 
and intimated that she envied her free- 
dom and her happiness. Then with the 
tea-cups emptied, Julie proposed cig- 
arets, and inquired about her guest’s 
prejudice for or against nicotine. 

“Oh, no, I never smoke,” the countty 
girl answered. “I had one cigaret once, 
and only one. But that was a long time 
ago—seven years, in fact. I remember 
we were sitting under a tree, and when 


I'd finished it, I threw the end into the 
river, and watched it float out of sight.” 

“That’s sounds quite poetic,” Julie 
exclaimed. “Well, have another. One 
cigaret in seven years can’t possibly do 
you any harm.” 

Miss Craven refused with thanks, and 
Julie lit hers, taken from Recky’s box 
of special Algerians—his favorite and 
only brand—alone. As Sybil caught a 
whiff of the heavy, fragrant smoke, she 
exclaimed : 

“Why, what peculiar tobacco!” 

“They’re my husband’s,” Jule ex- 
plained. “He has them imported from 
Algiers, and never smokes anything 
else. They’re quite an acquired taste. I 
hated them at first.” 

“T believe I shall try one,” declared 
Sybil, rising suddenly and walking to- 
ward the smoking table. 

“My dear girl, I shouldn’t,” Parting- 
ton interposed. “That Algerian tobacco 
is fearfully strong.” 

Sybil merely stared at him with a 
“Thanks” which meant that she knew 
her own mind, and took a cigaret from 
Recky’s heavy silver box, bending over 
it a moment as she did so. Julie held a 
match for her ; she puffed once, and then 
said: 

“How strange!” 

“Do you like that?” Julie asked. 

“No,” she answered, going to the fire- 
place and flinging the cigaret away. “I 
think I rather hate them.” 

Then she went back and picked up 
the cigaret box, examining its mono- 
gram and murmuring, “Strange! Very 
strange!” 

“What is strange?” Julie inquired. 

“A coincidence, Mrs. Poole. I was en- 
gaged to your husband seven years 
ago.” 

er Sybil !” cried Partington. But she 
continued : 

“I knew the scent of those cigarets 
in a moment. Recklaw was his surname 
then.” 

Her manner was almost tragic; but 
Julie took no alarm. 

“Tsn’t it rather funny,” she laughed, 
“that you were engaged to the man [ 
have married, and that I was engaged 
to the man you are going to marry.” 

“Come, dear, it’s time we’re off,” 
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Partington groaned, but the sprightly 
Julie ran on in spite of him: 

“Miss Craven, would you care to see 
my husband ?” 

“Yes, I should,” she answered. 

Then Julie flew to the door of the 
billiard room and called joyously for 
Recky. The next minute the two bil- 
liardists appeared together in answer to 
her summons. 

Recky did not observe Miss Craven 
at first; he greeted Partington with a 
“Hullo,” and then turned for the pres- 
entation. As he saw her, he started as if 
a ghost had appeared to him; his jaw 
dropped and the color faded from his 
cheeks. 

“How do you do, Mr. Poole,” Sybil 
said, extending her hand; but he shrank 
from her. 

“Sybil—Sybil—why are you here?” 
he muttered. 

“Recky,” explained the Little Damo- 
zel, “Captain Partington brought Miss 
Craven—” 

“Really, Poole, you must under- 
stand—” Partington began, but Recky 
wheeled upon him fiercely. 


“I’m trying to; I’m trying to under- 
stand, Partington!” he said ominously. 
“Tt wants a little working out, Parting- 
ton! My God, it does!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know well enough what I mean, 


you—you damned blackguard.” His 
voice had risen to a shout; he looked 
as if ready to do murder. 

Julie, shocked at her husband’s 
breach of etiquette, commanded him to 
explain. 

“Yes,” answered Recky bitterly, get- 
ting himself under control, and asking 
Miss Craven’s pardon—“I will ex- 
plain.” 

He whirled round to his desk sud- 
denly, and began to write. Then he 
jumped up, with a slip of paper in his 
hand, and thrust it into Partington’s 
face. 

“There, Captain Partington,” he 
hissed. “Now we are quits.” 

Partington was speechless ; all that-he 
could do was to take the check and turn 
away. 

“What was that check?” Julie de- 
manded sharply. 


“The amount Captain Partington paid 
me to marry you,” declared Recky 
wildly, rushing on to the destruction of 
his own happiness. “Ten thousand 
pounds. There was to be another five 
thousand the day you handed over the 
letters.” 

Julie went white as death at the word. 

“What letters?” asked Miss Craven. 

“Letters that he feared might fall into 
your hands. It is a pleasant business, is 
it not? At the time this conspiracy was 
mapped out, however, Captain Parting- 
ton omitted to mention your identity, 
so he killed two birds with one stone. 
That is the explanation. We’re a pretty 
contemptible pair of curs, aren’t we?” 

Miss Craven did not give any of 
them, even Partington, another look. 
She merely suggested to Fitz, who stood 
by wringing his hands in misery, that 
he show her to the door and call a cab. 
When she had gone, Julie jerked open 
a drawer of the escritoire, and took out 
a package, which she dropped at Part- 
ington’s feet, with two icy words: 

“Your letters.” 

Then Partington, too, went out, like 
a whipped dog, and left the husband 
and wife alone together. 

Recky, his sudden anger cooled, now 
repentant only, approached Julie hum- 
bly, saying: 

“And now you know.” 

“Yes; now I know!” she retorted 
fiercely. 

“T think I’m glad you know.” 

“Yes, the kind of a creature I’ve mar- 
ried! Oh, you did it well. Fifteen thou- 
sand pounds! It was a good price!” 

“Julie!” he entreated, but she flamed 
out that he should not touch her or come 
near her. 

“Did you haggle much over the fig- 
ure?” she sneered. “It was weak of you 
to pay it back.” 

“You know why I paid it back?” he 
stammered. 

“Yes—when you saw her. That 
struck home, didn’t it? To be duped of 
her! At that moment, you forgot your- 


.self, you gave yourself away. A foolish 


thing to do, my friend. A trickster 
should have known better.” 

He began to beg her forgiveness, but 
she cut him short. 
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“We'll let it end. We'll let everything 
end at that. I’m going out of this house, 
and may it please God that I never see 
your face again.” 

“You can’t, you can’t do that, Julie,” 
he whimpered. “I’ll make it right; I'll 
make amends.” _.. 

“Amends! Amends! You cur! You 
bid for me like a beast in the market! 
You batten on a girl’s soul! You make 
me love you as I never knew I could 
love any man. It was in the bargain, all 
of it! Your kisses were in the contract! 
Amends! You’ve broken my heart; 
there’s no amends for that.” 

She snatched up her hat and pinned 
it on frantically. 

“Julie, for God’s sake, give me a 
chance,” he pleaded. 

“[’m going away,” she screamed. 
“Tm going to hell if you like. You’ve 
killed me, body and soul. Nothing else 
matters; and I’ve done with you! I’ve 
done with you!” 

And then Recky’s dream, the one he 
had not appreciated, was “done for” in- 
deed. 





CHAPTER VIII 
REGRETS AND GOOD-BYES 


The Little Damozel’s sudden revul- 
sion from Recky was no passing storm 
of quick temper and injured feelings ; it 
was a permanent separation. Her sensi- 
tive spirit had received too deep a 
wound to forgive; and she was head- 
strong enough to keep her vow of never 
speaking to or seeing him again. The 
Angelique had too many painful mem- 
ories for her now, and though Wally and 
Papa Bartholdy urged her to come back 
to them, she preferred to hide herself 
away in humble lodgings, earning her 
own living as best she might. Recky 
sought her out, but she would not toler- 
ate his presence ; and his offers of finan- 
cial assistance, made through Fitz, were 
scornfully refused. In every possible 
way, she burned her bridges behind her 
and sobbed out her heart-break alone. 

Months passed and Christmas was at 
hand, One night during the holidays, 
when London was making merry. with 
all the traditional Yule-tide ceremonies, 
Papa Bartholdy sat in the holly- 
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wreathed band-room, his soft old Ger- 
man heart aching with memories of 
other Christmases when the Little Dam- 
ozel was there to cheer him. Wally was 
out, but a table was spread with sand- 
wiches and bottles, awaiting his mid- 
night return with friends. At the piano, 
Franz Pepo was strumming and croon- 
ing snatches of sad little songs; he, too, 
was thinking of Julie and the days that 
had been. 

“Papa!” he said suddenly. 

“Well, Franz Pepo?” 

“Julie came here the other night, you 
remember? Why did you not take her 
back ?” 

“She would not come, Franz.” 

“She wants ‘to get the whole thing 
out of her head; that is it,” sighed 
Franz. “All of us, the Angelique, 
Recky, the whole thing. I cannot under- 
stand it at all.” 

“We know one thing, Franz,” Papa 
said softly—“that love ts a curse. Love 
comes and spoils everything. It brings 
tears and white faces and the Blessed 
Virgin knows not what. Is it not so?” 

“Yes, Papa, it is so.” 

“The dogs have—what you call it— 
the distemper; and we have the love. 
It has got to come.” 

“T tell you why we are all so damn 
unhappy,” murmured Franz. “She was 
made to be laughing always; she was 
made to care not a curse at anything. 
It is not right.” 

“Franz,” Papa replied, almost lachry- 
mose now, “last night I play a little bit 
of Weber. I never play so in all my life. 
And the tears trickled down my own fat 
face, and tumble on my fingers so that 
I can play no more.” 

“That was the lager beer,” Franz an- 
swered gently. 

“T’ll have some more now. I’m going 
to sit and smoke and think and have 
some more now.” 

Papa gave Franz a heartfelt “Gesund- 
heit” as he quaffed his Pilsener; the 
young musician let the sweet melan- 
choly of “The Blue Alsatian Moun- 
tains” ripple out from under his fingers ; 
and so, with beer and melody, they kept 
one another company in their sorrow. 
Suddenly Abraham burst in upon them, 
shouting—“The Little Damozel! She is 
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here!” and then disappeared down the 
stairway, soon to return leading Julie, 
pale, shabby and worn-out, all her pret- 
tiness faded by suffering. 

Fond greetings were exchanged ; ten- 
der Bohemian ministrations were of- 
fered to cheer her. Papa insisted upon 
her taking a glass of Benedictine, to 
warm her with its rich alcoholic glow; 
and Abraham lit a cigaret for her so 
affectionately that she could not refuse. 

“Papa, can you take me in to-night?” 
she asked. “I’ve had a row with my 
landlady ; an awful row, Papa; and I’ve 
no place to go to.” 

Papa told her that her little room up- 
stairs was just as she had left it; that 
Wally had ordered that not a thing 
should be touched, in case she should 
ever need it again; and that she might 
stay that night and as long as she liked. 
Then the most comfortable chair was 
arranged for her, and they all grouped 
themselves about her lovingly. 

“Ah, it’s good to be here,” she sighed. 
“You're all so glad to see your Little 
Damozel.” 

“Julie, child, you look so very pale,” 
said Papa. 

“Do I, Papa? That’s rude of you.” 

“And such big marks underneath 
your eyes,” added Franz. 

“That’s dissipation, Franz,” she an- 
swered lightly. 

“You’ve been crying, Julie,” Abraham 
observed gently. 

“Well, and suppose I have. There are 
lots worse things than tears.” 

“For some of us,” answered Franz. 
“But our Julie should not cry.” 

“Julie has cried herself to sleep ever 
so many weary nights since the old 
days, dear Franz. She’s been making up 
for all the tears she ought to have shed 
before.” 

Then Papa Bartholdy patted her hand 
and said that she might be right; that 
there was a time when he had thought 
the Little Damozel could not have cried 
at all. Again he urged her to come back 
to them for good, put on the jaunty 
hussar uniform and take up her harp 
again, but she refused. 

“Tt’s hard to explain, Papa, but I 
can’t. Everything which belongs to that 
time makes me choke. I’m going to get 
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away. Anywhere, so long’ as it isn’t Lon- 
don. I’ll soon find something to do, and 
I'll work like the devil until I can get 
all right again. Then some day I’ll turn 
up once more, the same wicked little 
Julie that I used to be.” 

“People cannot ever be like what the 
used to be any more,” Abraham said. 

“No, Abraham, I believe yow’re right 
—never any more.” 

“This is just foolishness,” Papa de- | 
clared reproachfully. “Now, Julie, look 
at my gray hairs, and listen.” 

“Yes, Papa. They need. cutting,” she 
said, with a touch of her old playful- 
ness. 

“Well, that may be. Now, Julie, we 
ido not want to ask anything that could 
give you pain, dear, but—you and he— 
is it so hopeless? Is there not a chance?” 

“Tt is quite, quite over and done 
with,” she said, “and if you want to be 
kind to me, don’t talk about it, please. 
Oh, Papa, Franz, Abraham, I wouldn’t 
hurt you for the world, but please don’t 
say anything about—about that.” 

So Papa Bartholdy sent word to the 
maid that the Little Damozel’s room 
should be prepared for her, and made 
her get into his heavy fur coat, because 
it was cold.and she would need to be 
wrapped up warmly. She bade them all 
good-night ; Franz kissed her hand, and 
Papa her forehead, but Abraham, whom 
she had always mothered, she kissed 
upon the lips, causing him to whisper to 
her, “Ich liebe Dich.” Then she went up- 
stairs to the nook where she had once 
been so care-free and bold, and where 
her hussar jacket still hung, in mockery 
of the vagrant joys of Bohemia. 

Papa commanded Franz and Abra- 
ham that not a word of her presence in 
the house was to be said when Recky 
and Fitz came in with “the governor,” 
and that Wally was to be warned quiet- 
ly, so that there should be no embarrass- 
ment. 

“They ‘will stay long,” he said. 
“It is their good-by to Recky, who is 
going away, I hear.” 

Presently voices were heard on the 
stairway, and the three “pals” entered, 
all in evening dress, and all very sub- 
dued. Recky himself was thinner and 
paler than ever. 
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“Hallo! Here we are, and sober to a 
man,” remarked Wally. 

“Somehow I don’t believe we could 
get full if we tried,” Fitz added. 

Recky greeted Franz and Abraham 
cordially, only to receive a stiff response 
from each. Wally glared at his young 
musicians, and growled: 

“See here, you fellows, don’t let us 
detain you if you’re not feeling well.” 

“T am a little tired,’ snapped Franz, 
looking pointedly at Recky. ‘“Good- 
night, gentlemen.” 

“And so am I,” Abraham added, in 
the same manner. “Good-night, gentle- 
men.” 

Wally cursed them as they went, but 
Recky spoke up in their defense: 

“They're quite right; they’ve had a 
trying day.” 

“Very well, very well,” Wally retort- 
ed. “They’ve had a trying day—not.” 

“Tt’s all right, Wally, old chap,” 
Recky assured the angry employer. 
“Don’t grouse with men when they sim- 
ply behave as men.” 

“And don’t you grouse with me be- 
cause I stick to my old pal.” 

“That is so, Wally,” said Papa ap- 
provingly. 

“And for heaven’s sake, man,” Wal- 
ly added, “get out of this morbid mood. 
It don’t suit you.” 

“T’m sorry if I’m a wet blanket.” 

“Tt’s bad enough, Recky, to be losing 
you, without your playing the escaped 
convict.” 

Recky sadly admitted that they all 
seemed to have the “hump” that night; 
Fitz chirped up with a remedy: 

“The only thing to do is to drink very 
hard and very quickly, think about our 
childhood, and endeavor to be jocular.” 

Then Papa asked Recky if this was 
his good-by, and for how long. 

“For quite a long while, Papa.” 

“When do you sail?” 

“Tuesday.” 

“To China?” 

“Yes,” Recky admitted, in an ab- 
stracted way. ’ 

“Is it a good appointment, Recky?’ 
Wally inquired. 

“Yes—all right.” 

“Do you think you'll get a bit of 
shooting, or anything like that.” 
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“T expect so.” 

“What's it called?” 

Recky hesitated a moment, and then 
said the place was called Landrego, an 
obscure port on the Chinese coast. 

“Will they give you leave?” Papa 
asked. 

“Some day.” 

“Recky,” declared Angel severely, “I 
don’t believe you intend to come back.” 

“One never knows, old chap,” was 
Recky’s careless answer. 

Then Fitz, who had been following 
this conversation closely, broke his un- 
usual silence with: 

“I know! When we say good-by to 
you, we'll never see you again!” 

“Well, don’t stare at me like that,” 
Recky replied flippantly. 

Papa asked if that was not so, and 
with a shrug of his shoulders Recky 
told him to ask Fitz, who seemed to 
know everything. 

“What’s the matter with Fitz now?” 
Wally demanded. “He looks as if he had 
seen a ghost.” 

“I have seen a ghost, if you want to 
know!” Fitz exclaimed ; but Wally only 
advised him to keep his ghosts to him- 
self. Then, with a flash of his old, jovial 
self, Recky cried: 

“Confound you all, shut up! We'll 
have no ghosts to-night, shall we? Papa, 
you fat old musical hussar, you’re going 
to drink with Recky Poole to-night ; and 
you're going to drink the toast he calls.” 

“Here! Here!” proclaimed Wally, 
serving wine all around. “What’s the 
teast, Recky ?” 

Then, raising his goblet high, the 
“waster” gave it: “Ask Heaven to send 
him strength to do the right thing!” 

There was the smash of a shattered 
glass and an outcry. Fitz had dashed his 
to the floor, and burst out, with a gulp 
of horror: 

“No! I'll not drink that!” 

Wally, Papa and Recky turned to- 
ward the little man in surprise; but be- 
fore explanations could be demanded, 
the door leading upstairs swung open 
quietly, and Julie appeared. Papa quick- 
ly stepped in front of Recky, but not in 
time to prevent her from seeing. him; 
thé wan smile of greeting which she 
had for the others, died out on her lips. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE WASTER’S REPENTANCE 


Wally rose to the emergency, after a 
constrained pause, and suggested to 
Recky that he must go downstairs at 
once and say good-by to Franz and 
Abraham. Papa was delegated with the 
task of leading him away; he bowed to 
Julie and followed the old man abjectly. 
Then Wally turned to the Little Damo- 
zel. 

“Julie, child—I’m sorry.” 

“Tt’s all right, Wally,” she said sadly. 

“They hadn’t told me.” 

“T asked Papa to put me up for the 
night, Wally, and came down to say 
howdy-do to you. I'll be off now.” 

“Not before I have a talk with you,” 
declared Fitz, who had not gone with 
Recky. “I must.” 

Then Wally took her hand, and said, 
with a throb of emotion in his rough 
voice : 

“Julie, look up at me, old girl. I was 
in it. I was in that plot, and I’ve never 
had a decent night’s rest since. If I’d 
known you then as I do now, I wouldn’t 
have done it. As God is my judge, 
I wouldn’t.” 

“That’s all right, Wally,” she an- 
swered. 

“You forgive me, Julie? We’re pals?” 

“Yes, yes, Wally.” 

“God bless you, Damozel!” He kissed 
her hand, and then went away to join 
Recky, asking Fitz not to be long. 

Then Fitz, like the ever loyal friend 
he was, began to plead Recky’s case 
once more. 

“Wont you speak to him at all?” 

“Never as long as I live,” she an- 
swered firmly. 

“He’s sailing on Tuesday.” 

“T know.” 

“Tf he thought I was speaking to you 
about him, he’d never forgive me.” 

“Well, then, please don’t, Fitz. Go 
down and join the others.” 

“Not until I’ve told you what I must.” 

“You know well enough that my 
mind’s made up, and that nothing you 
or anybody else might say could alter it. 
You know what I’ve suffered, what I’m 
suffering now, and still you’re trying to 
make it harder for me.” 


“T know that,” Fitz admitted, “but 
it’s got to be done, Julie. Have -you ever 
thought of what he’s been going 
through ?” 

“I think of it every minute of my 
life,’ she declared bittterly. “That no 
matter where he goes or what he does, 
he'll have that memory always with 
him, to laugh at him, to scoff at him, 
to come back to him again and again 
until his dying day.” 

“And you're glad of that?” 

“Yes, I’m glad! I’m glad! I tell you 
I want him to suffer. I ask no pity, and 
I give no pity. If I can’t love, then I 
can hate.” 

“So be it. But I have a duty, just the 
same, and that is to tell you something 
I happen to have found out. It may not 
interest you; that is not my affair. I'll 
simply tell it, and then clear out.” 

“Go on, then.” - 

“Julie, he’s going to do his best to 
make amends in his own strange way. 
After he’d paid Partington his money 
back, he had about two thousand 
pounds that he’d made himself, and I 
thought he was going to give you that.” 

“Even another insult!” 

“The next I heard was of his govern- 
ment appointment at Landrego in 
China. A fortnight later I was told one 
morning at the office that he had insured 
his life; had paid three hundred pounds 
for a high rate policy.” 

“Quite wise of him,” Julie remarked 
coldly. 

“IT wondered why he had done it. 
Then one night, quite by chance, a 
thought came into my head, a horrible 
thought that I’ve never got rid of since. 
I made inquiry and found out that at 
Landrego there is no British Agent, and 
that therefore there was no possible 
government appointment he could 
have.” 

“A lie then?” 

“Yes, a lie if you choose. Yesterday 
I found out at the P. and O. office that 
he’d only booked his passage to Mar- 
seilles. This morning I’ve been in the 
City; I’ve made use of my position with 
the company to gather some more in- 
formation. Well, by three o’clock I 
knew everything that I needed to know.” 

“Ves oe 
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“He has insured his life in five other 
companies, three in London and two in 
New York, the total amount he has 
spent in policies being nearly two thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“Surely a strange idea.” 

“A mad idea, Julie, but for one thing 
—the fact that these six companies have 
each an unusual and peculiar clause in 
their policies, identical with those of my 
own. They pay out for one particular 
form of death.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Suicide.” 

Julie’s bewildered brain could not 
grasp the real import of this news at 
first, and Fitz continued: 

“He’s going to make amends. He’s 
going to give up the only thing he’s got 
—his life. Therefore, Julie, if I were 
you, I would at least say good-by.” 

“Fitz!” she cried, “it must be 
stopped !” 

“There’s only one who can stop it.” 

“You mean me?” 

“Yes, Julie, my dear, I mean you. I 
know what vou said just now, but he’s 
my best, my dearest friend, and it rests 
with you.” 

She broke down then, and began to 
sob. As Fitz waited for her to recover 
herself, Abraham appeared at the door, 
with the message that the others were 
waiting for him downstairs. 

“Julie, shall I ask him to come up?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Fitz. I don’t 
know.” 

“Shall 1?” 

“Yes.” 

Then Fitz told Abraham to ask Recky 
to come up, and the lad slipped away 
on his errand. ‘ 

“What shall I say to him?” Julie im- 
plored. 

“You'll have to mention me. That 
can’t be helped. Stop this wild idea; 
that’s the one thing you must do.” 

“Why should I, if it comes to that?” 

“You'll be a rich woman—if he does 
it; and that is why you'll stop him, 
Julie. It ought not to be so hard. You 
forgave Wally easily enough.” 

“Wally! I never loved Wally! Well, 
I’ll do my best, I promise you. Beyond 
that I will not go—you understand, 
Fitz?” 
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“Yes, dear; I understand.” 

Then the lean figure of Recky, silent 
and stern, was framed in the doorway. 
Fitz informed him that Julie wanted to 
speak to him, and then darted out with 
a prayer on his lips. 


CHAPTER X 
JULIE FORGIVES 


He said—“Yes, Julie?” very softly 
and gently, and waited for her to speak. 

“Fitz has just told me something 
about you,” she began coldly, with her 
face turned away from him. 

“Yes.” 

“That is the only reason why I should 
have wanted to speak to you.” 

“Yes, Julie; I quite understand. 
What was it?” 

“You’ve insured your life with your 
two thousand pounds. 

With a light exclamation of surprise 
he attempted to deny it. She asked: 

“Ts that right?” 

“Fitz said so?” 

“Ves, he found it out.” 

“Julie, that’s my affair. He had no 
right to spy on me.” 

“That may be. All I wanted to say 
was this: it’s possible that you may 
have arranged that I will benefit should 
anything happen to you.” 

“Well?” 

“If you do so, it will be useless. I 
shall not accept one farthing.” 

“T see,” said Recky faintly. 

“That’s all.” 

“You may do what you like then, 
Julie,” he began. “I sha’n’t be here to 
interfere. However, that’s a long way 
off yet. I only went into this business 
because China is a rather unhealthy 
country.” 

“You’re not going to China,” she de- 
clared. “You’ve only booked as far as 
Marseilles.” 

Again he was taken aback by her ac- 
curate information regarding his plans, 
and found no words ready. 

“That’s right, isn’t it?” 

“Quite. I have business there. Fitz 
again, I suppose, is your informant?” 

“Ves.” 

“His interference is impudent.” 
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“T don’t think so; he gave you the 
idea himself.” 

“What idea?” 

“The idea of getting insured and then 
killing yourself. You were going to, 
weren’t you?” 

Nie” 

“Oh, yes, you were. To make amends. 
That was like a man! Having broken 
my heart once, you must break it again! 
You would crush me utterly for your 
own selfish ends!” 

“Well, I don’t think you need say 
that,” he retorted, with an effort to 
smile. “I think it rather an unselfish 
end. I’m rather fond of being alive.” 

“Then it’s true?” 

“Yes, it is,’ he admitted. “It’s not a 
matter of heroics. I dislike the idea 1n- 
tensely. I’m not sure that I wont funk 
it, but I’m trying to do it just the same. 
I'll tell you why, if you want to know.” 

“Why, then? Oh, why?” 

“T don’t see any chance of my ceasing 
to love you. I therefore can’t contem- 
plate the idea of your living your life 
through, thinking of me as you do. If 
I make a sacrifice, a rather important 
sacrifice, you will have to acknowledge 
that at any rate I did care for you.” 

“T see. Well, it must not go on.” 

“It will have to now. I can’t throw 
away two thousand pounds without get- 
ting some use of it, you know.” 

“If you care for me at all, as you 
say,” she begged, “if you have one spark 
of regret for what you have already 
done, you will put this idea out of your 
head now and forever.” 

“Julie, you’re making it rather hard 
for me,” he said, painfully. 

“That is your punishment.” 

“Julie—I don’t know that I particu- 
larly want to live; I don’t know that 
I’ve got the courage. I’ve had enough 
punishment, Julie; I can’t face any 
more.” 

“I’m sorry,” she answered firmly, 
“but you owe me this.” 

_ “Very well, then, I promise not to do 
oe 

“Thank you.” 

“And that’s all?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good-by, Julie,” he said tenderly, 
and turned toward the door. 


“Good-by, Recky!”” A sob came into 
her voice. “I don’t suppose we'll meet 
any more.” 

“No, perhaps we never will.” 

“T hope you'll get on all right; I wish 
you well.” 

“Thank you, Julie.” 

“And that you'll try and earn an 
honest living.” 

“I believe it is very difficult,” he an- 
swered, with a wan gleam of his old 
smile, “but I'll try, Julie. And if in the 
future it might happen that you’d per- 
mit me to assist you, remember I would 
be very grateful.” 

“I will remember,” she whispered. 

She was no longer looking toward 
him ; but he still hesitated. 

“T’ve got your little locket with the 
chain round my neck,” he continued. 
“That’s about all I’ve got. But I’m go- 
ing to try and prove worthy of it, and 
perhaps somewhere in this world, if I 
look very hard, there’ll be a place even 
for such a scamp as I. Fitz was quite 
right; I’ve found myself out too late.” 

“Ah! Isn’t that always the way?” 

“Yes, 1 suppose it is.” 

“Too late!” she murmured. 

“God bless you, Julie!” 

And then he was gone. 

But before the door had closed, Julie, 
in a flood of tears, had thrown herself 
upon the sofa and was calling: 

“Recky! Recky!” 

He was back in an instant, and his 
arms went around her closely in a com- 
forting embrace. 

“T don’t think I can do without you 
after all,” she sobbed. “I didn’t know 
you cared for me like that; and—and 
I can’t stick it out any longer!” 

“Julie, darling,” he warned her as his 
face lit up, “I’ve got nothing now.” 

“Yes, you have; you’ve got every- 
thing. You’ve got me. Take care of me 
and be good to me, dear, and we'll pull 
through somehow.” 

Then into the eyes of both there came 
the brightness of faith in a rejoined 
love and a new life of happiness, purged 
by heart-ache and washed clean by 
tears. In a better way, freed from the 
sordid bondage of the past, Recky and 
the Little Damozel were going to “get 
on together tremendously” once more. 








oy Chamming ities 


MR.. POLLOCK here reviews all the plays that have been produced in New York since 


his last article. 


To read his department each morth is not alone to keep abreast of the 


theatrical current as it flows in the canyon of Broadway, but to be delightfully enter- 


tained as weil. 


PRING, gentle Spring, which is to 
youth what love is to life, has de- 
scended upon us after the fashion 

in which she usually comes to New 
York. 

Urchins on the street corners shiver 
with cold as they offer for sale their 
bunches of sweet peas. An influenzal 

tear blots the poet’s line about “ethe- 


real mildness.” The sun is here to-day 
and gone to-morrow, Starting out for 
a little stroll, the wise man, who 
would be prepared for everything, 
wears rubber boots, a fur coat, and a 
straw hat, and carries a palm leaf fan. 

“The Hen-Pecks” is at the Broad- 
way Theatre. F. Ziegfeld, Jr., is en- 
gaging people for “The Follies of 
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1911.” Three of. our most prominent 
managers have gone abroad, and the 
sarsaparilla spirit, the lazy, languid, 
lackadaisical humor with which we 
used to drone over our books when 
the birds began singing outside the 
open school-room windows, is rife 
along Broadway. March brought to 
our play-houses very little of real im- 
portance, the successes of the early 
season continuing in the even tenor of 
their way, while one or two first- 
nights were dropped unobtrusively in- 
to each idle week. Next month is to 
witness something like a revival of en- 
ergy, but, to all intents and purposes, 
we are at the end of the theatrical 
year. Spring has came! 


“EVERYWOMAN” 


“EVERYWOMAN,” now on view 
at the Herald Square, at least has the 
virtue of being comprehensible to the 
meanest intelligence. Its symbols are 
labeled so that he who runs may read, 
and, as if in fear that this captioning 
still might leave something to the im- 
agination, a chorus begins each act 
with a full explanation of what is to 
occur therein. Walter Browne evi- 
dently was as unfamiliar with Ed- 
mond Rostand’s dictum, “The thing in 
art is to leave off before the end,” as 
Rostand with the sure-success receipt 
of Walter Browne. “Chantecler” 
might have been as popular as 
“Everywoman” if only the French 
poet had made room for some dan- 
cing “ponies,” and had called his 
characters Confidence and Femininity 
instead of the Cock and the Hen 
Pheasant. 

Mr. Browne’s characters are subtly 
pseudonymed Flattery, Youth, Beau- 
ty, Modesty, et cetera, so that no one 
need have the least doubt as to the 
allegory. When Flattery spoke from 
the mirror to Everywoman, the house 
buzzed quick appreciation of the fact 
that she was. being flattered, and, rev- 
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eling in their own perspicacity, each 
spectator elucidated for the benefit of 
his or her neighbor the hidden mean- 
ing of Everywoman’s desertion by 
Modesty, Beauty, and Youth. The un- 
masking of Passion, who had claimed 
to be Love, and his melodramatic re- 
jection brought forth a storm of ap- 
plause. Apparently, there was not a 
libertine in the audience. 

Now, simplicity is not a bad thing 
in poetry, and no work of art is the 
worse for being easily understood, but 
here is much simplicity and very little 
poetry. “Everywoman” does not bring 
to light one new idea, one fragment 
of genuine philosophy. It is a collec- 
tion of puns, platitudes, axioms and 
double entendres, the stringing to- 
gether of which required only such in- 
genuity as is displayed frequently in 
making a story of the titles of plays— 
the collection of any man with an idle 
afternoon and a volume of Stokes’ 
“Familiar Quotations.” One merely 
selects.a subject and then hangs to it 
every character and every phrase that 
is appropriate. Take “Hell,” for ex- 
ample—a friend of mine has just 
chosen that locale for a burlesque— 
and recall that “War is hell” and 
“Hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned.” You are well on your way 
to writing an “Everywoman.” 

Mr. Browne remembered that 
“Truth delights to dwell ... in the 
bottom of a well,” and so, in his play, 
out of a well comes Truth. Time, hob- 
bling slowly across the stage, elicits 
the remark: “And they say time flies!” 
“Tis said,” quotes Age, “that money 
talks, yet Wealth speaks in a whisper 
to most men.” Nobody, who acts the 
part of Chorus, lends himself so read- 
ily to the punster, and is the subject 
of so many plays on words, that one’s 
nerves fairly are on edge before one 
comes to the end of them. “When 
wert thou born, sweet Modesty?” 

“Nobody knows.” 

“Nobody? That fellow here again! 
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See how he turns away, as if to hide 
us from his sight. I hate Nobody!” 

“But why?” 

“Hush! Let me tell ye a secret. No- 
body is in love with me.” 

“Oh! That is truly terrible! Just 
think! If Nobody should marry thee!” 

“Who loves Truth rather than 
Flattery?” 

“Nobody.” 

“It is scandal I am about to tell. 
Truth abides with Nobody.” 

.The text of the drama, printed on 
the program and spoken in the epi- 
logue, follows this formula. “Be 
merciful, be just, be fair to every 
woman, everywhere. Her faults are 
many; Nobody’s the blame.” It’s a 
beautiful sentiment, but it isn’t the 
least bit true! 

The piece, trite, obvious, and banal, 
has no literary value and very little 
literary form. Its blank verse at- 
tempts to conceal an absence of po- 
etic thought that would have been 
more glaring in prose, and this verse, 
filled to overflowing with maudlin 
sentiment and modern slang, makes a 
thoroughly incongruous combination. 
The musical accompaniment is obtru- 
sive, and the regularity with which 
the characters burst into song, with 
which stage-fulls of “show girls” and 
“broilers” sing and dance, leaves one 
uncertain as to the precise character 
of the entertainment. Indeed, in 
crediting the authorship, I had all but 
written “book by Walter Browne; 
score by George Whitefield Chad- 
wick,” when my program reminded 
me that this was “a modern morality 
play. 

“Everywoman” has the sub-title, 
“Her Pilgrimage in Quest of Love.” 
The piece begins at her home, where 
she is attended by the three graces 
already mentioned, and where Filat- 
tery bids her go in search of Love. 
Truth, an ugly crone, declares that 
Love is her son, but Everywoman dis- 
regards her, and, faring into the 
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world, is seen next on the stage of a 
metropolitan theatre. Bluff and Stuff, 
the managers, steal away Modesty, 
who still cries a warning when Every- 
woman mistakes Passion for Love. 
In “Canticle III” our heroine riotous- 
ly entertains Wealth and Witless, her 
other guests being Vanity, Greed, 
Self, Puff, Grovel and Sneak, and 
here, despite the admonitions of Con- 
science, she dissipates until Beauty 
dies and she is abandoned by Wealth. 
“Canticle IV,” showing the Great 
White Way on New Year’s Eve, re- 
lates how Youth is killed by the 
theatre’s call-boy, Time; how Wealth 
follows the siren, Vice, and how, at 
last, Everywoman sees loveliness in 
the face of Truth. Returning to her 
deserted home, she finds Love, as 
Tyltyl and Mytyl found the Blue 
Bird, waiting in front of her own 
hearth. 

Though the author in this play re- 
veals himself to be what a wit once 
called Arthur Brisbane—“the apostle 
of the apparent”—it would be unfair 
to deny that he has shown some sur- 
face cleverness in his compilation. 
Fundamentally, his idea was a good 
one, and, if its handling is elemental, 
almost puerile, and devoid of thought- 
fulness or philosophy, at least he has 
displayed some ingenuity. He has dis- 
regarded no single aspect of his al- 
legory, exhausting every possibility of 
quotation and application in dialogues 
like that in which Wealth, feigning to 
be Love, declines to take Everywom- 
an without her handmaids, Youth and 
Beauty. The work is not without a 
kind of newspaper wit, and, though 
its satire, like the rest of it, seems 
obvious, it sometimes is sharp. To the 
simple-minded person the drama un- 
questionably is impressive, and, so far 
as the stage has any influence for 
good or evil, the influence of this play 
must be good. 

Henry W. Savage has provided a 
lavishly lovely production, which has 
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been whipped into shape skillfully by 
George Marion. Laura Nelson Hall, 
as Everywoman, does the best work 
she has done since she appeared as the 
unrepentant courtesan in “The Eas- 
iest Way.” Frederick de Belleville is 
the very embodiment of Wealth, and 
H. Cooper Cliffe, who cannot make 
his eyebrows behave, and Sarah 
Cowell Le Moyne, who plays Truth 
as though she didn’t mean it, read 
their lines with uncommon, which is 
to say with their customary, intelli- 
gence. Pretty little Patricia Collinge, 
who was the nicest of the Unborn 
Children in “The Blue Bird,” has 
been told so often of the sweetness of 
her voice that she is in danger of be- 
coming monotonous and cloying. 
Miss Collinge is seen as Youth, while 
Aurora Piatt and Juliett Day are her 
two companions, and Stella Hammer- 
stein brings much cleverness to bear 
upon the rdle of Vice. Edward 
Mackay, Frank Lacy, Henry Wen- 
man, John L. Shine, Sydney Jarvis, 
and Vivian Blackburn are wholly 
adequate as Love, Flattery, Bluff, 
Stuff, Passion and Vanity. 

“Everywoman” undoubtedly will 
be a huge financial success. The Lady 
Who Goes to the Theatre With Me 
encompasses the whole subject when 
she describes the piece as “a play for 
bromides.” 


BARRIE AND BARRYMORE 


WITHIN the past month your 
humble scribe has suffered two re- 
minders of advancing age. He has 
seen for the first time, in an accursed 
mirror malevolently set opposite one 
behind him, a little bare spot in “the 
place where the hair ought to grow,” 
and he has greatly enjoyed “Alice 
Sit-by-the-Fire.” 

“Alice” was lost on me when it was 
done—let’s not say how many years 
ago—by Ethel Barrymore at the Cri- 
terion. Just as surely as “Everywom- 
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an” is a play for bromides, “Alice” 
is a play for mothers, and I suppose 
at that time I was not old enough to 
feel the mother instinct. Be that as it 
may, I have been three times to wit- 
ness the comedy since Miss Barry- 
more revived it at the Empire, where 
she has been dividing her evenings 
between this whimsical trifle, light as 
a soap bubble yet deep as the well- 
spring of life, and J. M. Barrie’s new- 
est work, “a drama in one act,” en- 
titled “The Twelve Pound Look.” 

The latter piece, which, for some in- 
scrutable reason, was advertised as 
“The Twelve Pound ($60) Look,” 
tells the story of Harry Sims, who, 
about to be knighted, is rehearsing 
the ceremony with his wife when 
there enters a stenographer, who 
proves to have been that lady’s prede- 
cessor in his home. Kate—she is given 
only that name on the program—ran 
away eleven years ago, and the pro- 
spective Sir Harry always has be- 
lieved that she “bolted” with “one of 
my pals.” Now, however, left alone 
with him, she confesses that she went 
alone, for the simple, but good and 
sufficient reason, that she couldn’t 
stand her husband. “I waited only,” 
she declares, “until I could save £12, 
the price of a typewriter, and then I 
left you.” She warns Sir Harry to 
watch his new wife for “the £12 
look.” Sir Harry, boasting to Mrs. 
Sims later on that he means to buy a 
rope of pearls for her neck, is shocked 
to hear her inquiring as to the price of 
typewriters. 

The fragment is written with all the 
skill, all the searching scrutiny, and 
all the unfailing humor of Barrie. It 
takes him less than a minute to limn 
the character of the bumptious, boast- 
ful, over bearing Sims, and the char- 
acter, once sketched, is quite recog- 
nizable. Mrs. Sims is shown, too, 
“swaddled in luxury,” and then fol- 
lows a rapid fire of brilliant irony in 
which Kate recalls the horrors 
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brought by success to the house of 
Sims. 

Two months ago I ventured, rather 
uncomplimentarily, to conjecture that 
Miss Barrymore’s “art may have ma- 
tured, like herself, beyond being best 
in the personification of shallow girl- 
hood.” This diagnosis now is proved 
complimentarily correct. There was a 
great hub-dub when last this actress 
offered “Alice,” because, while still a 
girl, she played the mother of a grown 
daughter. Miss Barrymore no longer 


is a girl, and the sadness of that re-_ 


flection is erased by the fact that her 
present performance shames the 
original. Never before has she been 
so sure of herself, of her method, of 
the value of each line, and gesture 
and expression. Not even in Mid- 
Channel” did she do more to establish 
herself as an artist than in “The 
Twelve Pound Look.” The pity of it 
is that, when she is best fitted to be a 
star, Miss Barrymore’s public, always 
attracted chiefly by her youth and 
charm, should seem to be on the point 
of deserting her. 

The supporting company is excel- 
lent in both plays, Charles Dalton con- 
tributing fine portrayals of the gruff 
old colonel and of the bounder, Sims. 
I can’t learn to love Louise Drew, but 
I admire her for her work as Amy 
Grey in “Alice Sit-by-the-Fire,” while 
Thomas Kelly and Helen Freeman 
bring all the freshness, grace and 
beauty of youth and refinement to the 
other young people of the piece. 
Frank Goldsmith deserves’ great 
praise for his Stephen Rollo, and, de- 
spite a slight tendency to over-act, 
Alice Beresford makes a vivid picture 
of the half-starved slavey, Richardson. 
Mrs. Sam Sothern, in “The Twelve 
Pound Look,” set herself high among 
character actresses. She seemed actu- 
ally to be smothered in clothes and 
crushed beneath the aggravating 
weight of her too, too many dia- 
monds, 


“AS A MAN THINKS” 


AS I HAVE pointed out before in 
these pages, there is a kind of drama, 
the greatest credit and dignity of the 
play-house, that is not written by 
young men, no matter how clever, but 
only by craftsmen of consummate 
skill and ripe experience. Such drama 
is A. W. Pinero’s “Mid-Channel” and 
“The Thunderbolt,” and such drama 
is Augustus Thomas’ well-turned, 
well-balanced, well-considered work, 
“As a Man Thinks,” current at the 
Thirty-ninth Street Theatre, 

Here is a story neither new or start- 
ling, told so fluently, so gracefully, so 
logically and with such an air of 
breeding and thoughtfulness as to 
render it a constant delight. “As a 
Man Thinks” is not a play for the il- 
literati—we coined that word last 
month, you remember—not a play, ab- 
sorbingly interesting though it is, to 
“take the place of a cigar or a game 
of dominoes in the brain of an idle 
man.” Its witty and sophisticated dia- 
logue, bristling with allusions to 
Walter Pater, Isis, Osiris, Shake- 
speare, Antoine, “Aida,” Remington, 
Stockton, and Vishnu, drops frequent- 
ly into important truths and vital the- 
ories. Mr. Thomas pauses to dis- 
cuss—or, rather, without pausing he 
discusses morals, matrimony, religion 
and metaphysics. This is the real 
value of his piece. The theatre may 
be primarily a place of amusement— 
as we are told every day or so—but 
undoubtedly there are people who are 
amused, or entertained, by recourse to 
their intellects, and who enjoy dis- 
cussions—when the dramatist doesn’t 
pause. With all its sermonizing, sus- 
pense is admirably sustained through- 
out “As a Man Thinks.” 

Reduced to its lowest terms, Mr. 
Thomas’ story concerns Mrs. Frank 
Clayton, who, in resentment of her 
husband’s indiscretions, herself is led 
into indiscretion by a light-minded 
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young man, named Benjamin De 
Lota. Mrs. Clayton’s indiscretion, 
which, unlike her lord’s, was nothing 
worse, has not proceeded far, when 
coincidence, employed for the second 
time, but ingeniously employed, puts 
the facts in possession of Clayton. En- 
raged, he orders his wife to leave the 
house. Dr. Seelig, the central figure of 
the play, forbids her departure because 
her child is ill, and must owe its life, 
if it lives, to the care of the woman 
who gave it life. Afterward, seeking 
reconciliation, Mrs. Clayton argues 
against a double code, and is silenced 
by the reminder that “a woman 
knows she is the mother of her child; 
a man’s belief that he is its father must 
depend entirely upon his faith in the 
woman.” Eventually, the couple is re- 
united, and the numerous side issues 
of the plot are concluded satisfac- 
torily. 

The drama is beautifully inter- 
preted by a cast including that mas- 
terful actor, John Mason, besides 
Chrystal Herne, Vincent Serrano, 
Walter Hale, John Flood, William 
Sampson, Amelia Gardner, and Char- 
lotte Ives. “As a Man Thinks” is a 
fine, strong play. It is too fine to re- 
quire an appeal to race pride that, be- 
ing incidental rather than funda- 
mental, seems to have been dictated 
by policy rather than by the require- 
ments of the story. 


“THE ARROW MAKER” 


PRETTY much all winter the press 
department of the New Theatre has 
been telling us about Mary Austin’s 
complete knowledge of the noble Red 
Man. When, finally, Mrs. Austin’s 
“The Arrow Maker” reached Central 
Park West, the program of the piece 
was as full of references to sources 
of information relating to Indians as 
the program of “Caesar and Cleo- 
patra” was full of awe-inspiring allu- 
Sions to the bibliography of Rome. 
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Notwithstanding these things, Mrs. 
Austin failed to convince anyone that 
she had got any nearer the heart of 
the aborigine than his undershirt— 
supposing he wears such a thing—and 
her understanding of Indian cos- 
tumes, Indian dances, and Indian 
myths certainly is not an understand- 
ing of Indians. “The Arrow Maker” is 
not a play of the foothills, but of the 
footlights, 

Mrs. Austin’s Indians, like other 
dramatized Indians, never are any- 
thing but grease-painted Anglo-Sax- 
ons. They have the motives, the sen- 
timents and the conventions of white 
men, and, stripped of externals, her 
characters and her story might just as 
well have been located in London, 
Paris, Vienna or New York. No one 
can have lived long in the West—and 
by the West I don’t mean Chicago— 
without doubting the nobility of the 
Red Man, without questioning the 
possibility of his being poetic or ro- 
mantic, or anything but physically 
heroic. Nor is this questioning unjus- 
tified. Whatever your inclination to 
regard the savage as a creature of 
delicate and refined sensibilities, it 
will not survive a reading of Finck’s 
“Primitive Love and Love Stories,” 
Parkman’s “The California and Ore- 
gon Trail,” and Le Jeune’s “Jesuit 
Relations.” 

Whether or not one is willing to ac- 
cept the testimony of these men that 
the aborigines were practically ani- 
mals, filthy, brutal, immodest and un- 
chaste, one cannot take seriously such 
incidents in “The Arrow Maker” as 
a bride’s blushing confusion at the 
mere mention of prospective. babies, 
and her angry resentment of the vil- 
lain’s suggestion that he might have 
asked her to share his blanket. These 
things are on a level with the ludi- 
crous scene in Donald MacLaren’s 
“The Redskin,” in which a lady was 
disgraced through being found in a 
gentleman’s tepee at midnight. Mrs. 
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Austin’s story, robbed of its chants 
and its ceremonies, is utterly common- 
place. 

Simwa, the arrow maker, is be- 
loved by the Chisera, or medicine 
woman, of her tribe. Through her he 
becomes war chief of Sagharawite. 
Returned from a victorious campaign, 
he woos and wins Bright Water, 
daughter of the big chief, Rain Wind. 
The Chisera, discovering this, curses 
him at his wedding, and, defeated by 
another tribe, the villagers are on the 
verge of starvation, when the medi- 
cine woman relents, and, presumably, 
brings relief to the suffering Sag- 
harawites. 

The dialogue, except in the curse at 
the end of the second act, does not 
soar to any great height, and what- 
ever impressiveness the play has—I 
do not deny that it frequently is im- 
pressive—is due to the incidentals of 
music, native dances, excellent acting, 
and superb staging. The color com- 
binations of the costumes are daring 
and beautiful, while the three set- 
tings, and especially the third, which 
conveys a marvelous idea of illimit- 
able distance, are indeed exceptional- 
ly fine. 


Edith Wynne Matthison’s contralto | 


performance of the Chisera is a disap- 
pointment histrionically. Miss Matth- 
ison, like Miss Collinge, seems to 
have grown fond of the sound of her 
voice, and satisfied with its effect. She 
reads the lines of the medicine wom- 
an without any particular stress, and 
the result is utter monotony. E. M. 
Holland’s Rain Wind is much like an 
English Bishop. Frank Gillmore, as 
Simwa, leads the cast in ability, 
Steward Baird playing Choco in a 
manner suggestive that Choco’s name 
should have been Alice Sit-by-the- 
Fire. Elliott Schenck’s incidental mu- 
sic is charming, but one movement of 
his entr’acte composition recalls 
Glazunow’s Russian folk-song, “Ay 
Ouchnem.” 


“NOBODY’S DAUGHTER” 


GEORGE PASTON’S comedy, 
“Nobody’s Daughter,” successfully 
produced in England, came to pass 
earlier in the month at The New The- 
atre, and finally passed at Daly’s. Its 
story, told quietly and with almost 
tedious leisureliness, is not unlike the 
Castles’ “The Secret Orchard.” Mrs, 
Frampton, before her marriage, has 
had a love affair with Colonel Tor- 
rens, the result of which was a daugh- 
ter, now grown. That daughter has 
been reared by a woman of the lower 
middle class, in consequence of which 
she becomes enamored of a mechanic, 
Will Lennard. To break up the match, 
she is taken to the home of her moth- 
er, where the truth is discovered, and 
where a solution is brought about by 
the persistent affection of Lennard. 
The play preaches some good sense 
and some nonsense, has touches of 
vivid drama, and long weary spots be- 
tween, Its best acting was done by A. 
E. Anson. A new-comer, Mrs. Teresa 
Maxwell-Conover, represented Mrs. 
Frampton with polish and resilience, 
but failed to rise to her emotional op- 
portunities. 


“EXCUSE ME” 


THROUGHOUT any one of its 
three acts, “Excuse Me,” Rupert 
Hughes’ “Pullman Carnival” at the 
Gaiety, is uproariously funny. You 
may select your own act, and sit 
through it with the assurance that 
you will see a good thing. Two acts of 
the play—any two acts—are too 
much of a good thing. The possibili- 
ties of 4 sleeping-car, in which the 
entire farce occurs, are exhausted in 
thirty minutes, even for so close and 
humorous an observer as Mr. 
Hughes, and then things that have 
happened happen again, and grow 
tiresome. 

“Excuse Me” is a comedy of chart 
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acter and incident; it hasn’t a scintilla 
of plot. Harry Mallory’s fiancée, Mar- 
jorie Newton, gets on a train to bid 
him good-by, and is carried away 
with him, but, between ourselves, she 
could have got off at the next station, 
and then there would have been no 
play. Instead, they are taken to be 
bride and groom, with the usual diffi- 
culties—much more cleverly treated 
in “Over Night”—regarding sleeping 
accommodations, The real value of 
the piece is the collection of recog- 
nizable types it presents—the porter, 
unctuously acted by Willis Sweat- 
nam; the clergyman on a vacation 
whose determination not to be taken 
for a clergyman, results in his getting 
very drunk on one glass of whisky; 
the couple bound for Reno, and the 
fat man, amusingly embodied in 
James Lackaye. Several familiar epi- 
sodes of travel also are touched upon 
comically, and the result is that de- 
scribed in my first paragraph. 

To Ann Murdock, who gives an 
awkward and amateurish perform- 
ance of Marjorie Newton, who per- 
sistently marks time with her feet and 
distorts her mouth, goes the next 
copy printed of my celebrated little 
brochure, “How to be an Ingenue and 
a Human Being at One and the Same 
Time.” John Westley, Scott Cooper, 
John Findlay, Thomas W. Walsh and 
Lottie Alter are other members of the 
company, which includes almost as 


many pretty girls as the average mu- 


sical comedy. 


“SEVEN SISTERS” 


JUDICIOUS pruning and rehears- 
ing would have made a very accept- 
able entertainment out of “Seven 
Sisters,” adapted by Edith Ellis from 
the Hungarian of Ferencz Herczegh, 
and presented, with the foreign flavor 
still clinging to it, at the Lyceum. As 
it was, one felt that here a gorgeous- 
ly good idea had gone wrong. The 


raisins in the pudding were delicious, 
but there were too few raisins and 
there was too much pudding, too 
many sisters and too much plot. Not 
since “Mother” have so many noisy 
brats littered up a narrative. The am- 
putation of about four young per- 
sons, with resultant compression of 
the whole play, would have turned 
the piece into one of the most spark- 
ling comedies of the season, while a 
little skillful stage direction might 
have supplied the touch-and-go so es- 
sential to all farces and so lacking in 
this particular farce, 

Mrs. Gyurkovics, the widow of an 
army officer, had seven daughters, 
and a great time catching husbands 
for them, (I have said the play was 
thoroughly European. “Catching hus- 
bands!” We don’t do such things 
here. Oh, dear, no!) The girls 
were halted at certain ages, and 
not permitted to grow up until 
their elders were married. Con- 
sequently, when Mici, the fourth, was 
expelled from school, and returned 
home a grown woman, Mrs. G., (I 
wont try to spell it again!), like the 
young mother in “A Milk White 
Flag,” lifted the girl’s skirts, lowered 
her hair, and restored her to child- 
hood. To release her from this bond- 
age, Count Feri Horkoy, who declares 
his inability to wed because “my fam- 
ily from generation to generation 
never marries,” undertakes the mat- 
ing of the elder sisters, ingeniously 
finding a lord and master for each, 
and concluding every act, like Monte 
Cristo, by telling off “One!” In the 
end, of course, he yields to the charm 
of Mici. : 

This brief recital gives no idea of 
the drollery, the pretty sentiment, and 
the bright dialogue of the play, which 
so easily might have been a great 
success—and wasn’t. All the great 
success of the production was won by 
Laurette Taylor, who revealed un- 
suspected talent—almost genius—as 
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a comedienne, and a pair of very dis- 
appointing legs. Oh, the tragic disil- 
lusionment of short skirts! Only a 
little while ago, at this very theatre, 
Doris Keane—but why proceed? Be- 
sides, there is reason to suppose that 
Miss Taylor sacrificed her nether 
limbs to her art. Anyway, her imper- 
sonation of a fourteen-year-old girl 
was remarkable. She disclosed an 
elfin personality, a keen sense of 
humor, a great gift of characteriza- 
tion, and a brilliance that constantly 
recalled Lotta. Moreover, she suc- 
ceeded in being really Hungarian. To 
hear her “Oh, yea!” was to be trans- 
ported to Budapest. Charles Cherry 
was pleasant as Count Feri. 


WITH THUMBS DOWN 


IT IS not often given one manager 
to have two utter failures under the 
same roof at the same time, but 
George Lederer has achieved the feat 
with “The Happiest Night of His 
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Life” and “Jumping Jupiter” at the 
Criterion and New York Theatres. 

“The Happiest Night of His Life,” 
with Victor Moore, is one of the three 
pieces produced within my recollec- 
tion that surpassed my powers of en- 
durance. Never before did mountain 
so labor to bring forth mice. Witless, 
vulgar and dull, the “comedy” relied 
for popularity chiefly upon a merry 
ditty which, as sung, was entitled 
“Oh, you Chicago; Oh, you Noo 
Yawk!” 

“Jumping Jupiter,” with Richard 
Carle, was somewhat better, because 
Richard Carle cannot but be funny. 
Also, there were one or two good 
tunes in the score, composed by Karl 
Hoschna, who cares not who makes 
his country’s laws if he may compose 
all its musical comedies. Aside from 
Mr. Carle, however, “Jumping Jupi- 
ter” is hopeless, and the presenting 
company includes two or three peo- 
ple who should be shot at sunrise—if 
not sooner. 
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At Home with BILLIE 
RHE 


THIS month Miss Patterson, one of the foremost writers on theatrical topics in Amer- 
ica, takes the reader on a visit to one of our most charming actresses. 


ECALLING Billie Burke at home 
almost invariably includes recalling 
the young actress in her means of 

transit. The homes have changed but 
the means of transportation to them re- 
mains the same, a girl’s automobile. For 
automobiles, having no sex, still suggest 
it. There are cars as unmistakably of 
masculine ownership as the heavily 
smoke scented, red papered, walnut 
Stained, ballet-girl-pictured room into 
which you are inducted with the suffi- 
cient introduction—“His den.” And 
there are automobiles that are as cer- 


tainly owned by women as are rooms 
whose divans are covered with pink 
roses against a cream colored cretonne 
background, whose beds have lace 
coverlets over. pink silk and on whose 
dressing tables are fragile white things 
tied with huge, useless knots of ribbon. 

Miss Burke’s automobile, the J/talia, 
is small and cosy and of blue with a hint 
of purple. Lined with lighter blue, it has 
young womanish appurtenances—a re- 
ceiver for a cut glass vase to hold a daily 
bunch of fresh violets, cushions soft 
enough for a girlish nap, one small silver 
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rack for a novel, and another for-a box 
of bonbons. It carries her to and from 
her home, for while she is in New York 
there is always a home and never—ex- 
cept while the home is in the process of 
fitting up—an hotel. Need makes it 
often from that home that she is car- 
ried, for she is of necessity much a- 
wing, or rather, much a-wheel. She has 
to sit for portraits, for the artists in oils 
want to transfer the vivid coloring of 
her hair, the calm blue of her eyes, the 
healthful red of her lips and the youth- 
ful pink of her cheeks, to their canvases, 
and the workers in black and white are 
just as anxious to reproduce the lines 
of her girlish profile and rounded figure. 


Abandoned Operatic Aspirations 


SHE has to go to the studio of her 
vocal teacher, who constantly laments 
that she gave up her childish plan for 
concert work and reminds her that if 
she hadn’t swerved from that planned 
course, she might some night be sing- 
ing at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
at Covent Garden or at the Opera 
Comique—to which she replies with her 
quiet smile: 

“But I should have to wait at least 
until I am thirty.” 

“Impatient youth!” sighs the vocal 
teacher, characterizing pretty Miss Billie 
better than he knows, for she, of great 
calm in outward seeming, is inwardly 
all impatient youth. “I want to do more 
and better!” is the continual cry of her 
heart. “I want to strike deeper chords 
in my work. I want to do comedies, but 
comedies with tears beneath the surface, 
traces of tears, delicacies of pathos of 
the kind they give so well in France. I 
want, not to play Shakespeare but some 
of the old English comedies; for in- 
stance, I often dream of doing Lady 
Teazle. Oh, there is so very much [ 
want to do. And I want to have time to 
do it all.” 

There is shopping to do, a great deal 
of it, and the most important, to her 
mind, is that for her “little girl,” for 
Billie Burke has a human doll; “Billie 
Burke’s baby,” the child is often called, 
though it is but nine years younger than 
herself. 
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Cheridah Watson 


WHEN Miss Burke sailed for 
Europe at the close of her season two 
years ago, a frail young woman and a 
little girl kissed her good-by and waved 
their handkerchiefs to her from the end 
of the pier. It was raining and the 
fragile young woman contracted a cold 
that grew into pneumonia, and a week 
after her farewell to Miss Burke on the 
pier she died. The actress, on landing, 
received the telegram: “Mrs. Watson 
died your home to-day. Await orders.” 
From Miss Burke had come the reply: 
“‘Conduct funeral my expense. Send 
Cherry to me.” 

That is the way Billie Burke came to 
add to her entourage the slim, large- 
eyed girl, olive-skinned and brown- 
haired, whom she is educating for the 
stage for the reason “that every woman 
should have means of livelihood, and, 
given talent, the stage is the best pro-, 
fession for women because its rewards 
are greatest.” 

“Billie Burke’s baby” went on tour 
with her one season, when Miss Burke 
shared in her lessons, gaining benefit 
from the daily lesson in spelling—in 
which, she says, she is sorely deficient. 
The next season Cheridah Watson re- 
mained behind at school, as she did 
when “Suzanne” fared forth on the 
road. But next season, or if not that, the 
season after, Miss Cheridah Watson's 
name will doubtless appear on a theatre 
program following a maid’s part, for it 
is as a maid they all begin. 

“T’ve just been buying hats for 
Cherry.” Miss Burke’s smile was much 
more radiant than when she told me she 
had found a becoming one for herself. 
“She has strong features and I study 
how to frame them in hats with big, 
sweeping curves. The little pokes show- 
ing: her hair are most becoming to her, 
and I wish you could see how well she 
looks in a dark shade of olive.” 


The Cottage on the Yonkers Road 


MEETING Miss Burke at the stage 
door of the Lyceum Theatre I started 
in the Italia for my first visit to one 0 
her homes, the first of her homes in her 
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second Americanhood, for she was half 
American, half English in this first star- 
ring year. Born in Washington, until 
she was ten years old she had lived for 
the most part in a lead colored frame 
house at Sheepshead Bay, N. Y.; it is 
still pointed out for the honor which 
the youthful star bestowed upon it by 
her occupancy. With her parents, she 
had gone abroad, living for the next ten 
years in England and France. When she 
returned, it was characteristic of her 
that she took for the season she played 
“Love Watches” in New York, the cot- 
tage toward which we sped at midnight 
through the wooded road between New 
York and Yonkers. 

The little house, its illuminated front 
windows flashing as jewels through the 
night, was a sight as welcome as port 
to the mariner, for there had been some- 
thing creepy in the midnight drive. The 
sensation of creepiness painfully present 
with me, I failed to communicate to the 
placid, spirited girl beside me, wrapped 
in her big gray automobile coat of rough 
stuff, her Titian hair gleaming beneath 
a purple velvet Tam o’ Shanter cap. 

“You always carry your jewels 
home?” I asked, looking at the blue 
suede bag hanging loosely from her 
wrist. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered. “I couldn’t 
leave them at the theatre and it wouldn’t 
be convenient to put them in the bank, 
for I need them next day.” 

“Do you carry a revolver?” 

“No.” There was a faint chuckle, as 
full grown a laugh as politeness would 
permit. 

“Then your chauffeur does?” 

"Oh. no,” 

“What if you should be held up?” 

“We would run away.” 


A Supper with Billie Burke 


NEVERTHELESS, the dimly star- 
lit night, the spectral, black trees danc- 
ing crazy jigs along the road, the ghost- 
ly looking houses at which we had a 
glance, on this road along which gaunt 
Ichabod Crane had ridden to an accom- 
paniment of spectral hoofs, was not 
reassuring. Faint memories of the val- 
orous, plunderous deeds of Robin Hood 
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beset me. I stooped a willing back to 
leave the dainty little Jtalia and hurry 
up the gentle terrace and the hospitable 
steps of No. 10 Delavan Terrace, half- 
way between Yonkers and Tarrytown. 

“It looks like a house in St. John’s 
Wood in London,” I said, looking grate- 
fully at its neat outline, its many gabled 
roof and its ruffled muslin curtain. 

“Tt feels like it,” returned Miss Burke 
with one of her placid smiles. “That’s 
the reason I took it.” 

A woman, broad-shouldered, stately, 
with regular, delicate features and the 
steady gray eyes of intellect, came 
downstairs to welcome us. Wraps were 
tossed off and we went to the little 
dining-room for supper. A maid placed 
the glasses, gave a final look at the cozy 
round table and was dismissed. We 
picked our chicken bones, ate thin sand- 
wiches, and pledged the newly risen 
star, who responded over a glass of 
milk, gently admitting that she was “op- 
posed to stimulants for my own use.” 

When a mutual sweet tooth was dis- 
covered, Miss Burke left the table, lifted 
the tallest candle from its center, and 
went on a quest for “the dearest little 
cakes, that are sure to make us fat, un- 
less we take a long walk to-morrow.” 


A Delightful Domesticity 


IN THE series of exquisite’ pictures 
this attractive young American has 
etched upon my memory, this will lon- 
gest persist—in part, perhaps, because 
the candle’s soft glow fell upon so fair 
a presentment of youth and loveliness. 
Her carriage was of such gentle statel1- 
ness as she trailed her gown of mauve 
chiffon across the rugs, the heels of her 
slippers clicking upon the parquetry 
floor, her candle, held high to pene- 
trate the night gloom of the pantry, 
throwing odd little shadows on the wee 
red curls at ‘the back of her rounded 
white neck. In part, too, I remember the 
scene vividly because of the happy in- 
formality of that little midnight supper 
when the servants had been sent to bed 
because they were tired, when her 
mother, with a justifiable glance of pride 
at her single chick, said: 

“We are very domestic.” 
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The sunshine streamed glowingly 
through the muslin curtained windows 
next morning. I heard my hostess at the 
telephone, programming her day. She 
would motor to town for the matinée. 
She would have her dinner brought to 
the dressing-room. She would receive 
the inquirer after dinner and before she 
dressed for the theatre. She liked this 
play. —Yes, it was clever and actable. 
Would the author mind very much if 
she suggested a few changes—only two 
or three slight ones—because those lines 
as they stood made the woman of the 
play appear older than she had yet been 
able to make up to look. 

“T am out of patience with these few 
years of mine. But never mind, There 
will soon be more and then I suppose 
I'll be sorry there are so many,” she said. 


A Walk to the House of Clara Morris 


WE breakfasted at the same little 
round table where had been spread the 
simple feast of the night before. Eggs 
and toast and the marmalade she wished 
she were strong enough to forego, but 
was not, and then her pale pink peignoir 
changed to a blue serge walking suit, 
her satin slippers to stout, broad-soled, 
low-heeled walking boots, we started on 
our walk to fend off the avoirdupoisal 
effects of the indulgence of the mutual 
sweeth tooth. Literally it wasn’t a walk, 
but a trot, for the pace we set for our- 
selves was five miles an hour and a 
pedometer recorded its accomplishment. 
We turned out of the short terraced 
street, and hurried along Riverdale 
Avenue. Our objective point was the 
grim, gray house where Clara Morris 
lay fighting her prolonged battle with 
death. We made no pause until we stood 
before its great iron gates at the en- 
trance to its fine, sloping lawn. Then 
Miss Burke stopped and surveyed it 
with the eye of possible proprietorship. 
“The Pines” had long been for sale. 
She thought the gloomy, gray square 
could house her and her mother well. 

“Tt will require a great deal of re- 
pairing,” she said in a practical tone. I 
pointed to the little white gate which 
the nuns of St. Vincent had made in 
the western fence so that the famous, 
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afflicted mistress of the Pines might 
come by that nearer way to the matin 
services at neighboring St. Vincent’s. I 
showed her the curving path among the 
trees, down the hill, which for the thir- 
ty-two years she had lived in The Pines, 
had been named “Madame’s Walk.” We 
looked at the upper window at the right 
hand corner of the house, the window 
of the room of pain and patience, and 
Billie Burke’s blue eyes, as we turned 
back for the swift walk home, over-ran 
with tears. 

Back in the replica of the little house 
at St. John’s Wood, there followed a 
shower, a brisk rub-down, and lunch- 
eon, over all of w'sch functions Mrs. 
Burke—who was a brilliant young 
pioneer newspaper woman before she 
became the wife of the first Billie Burke 
and the mother of the second—presided 
with the anxious solicitude of any 
mother of one chick, feathered or 
human. 


A Beauty with an Intellect 


THEN we were in the Italia again, 
and with the chauffeur and maid on the 
front seat as before, were rushing along 
the road, no longer spectral, but flooded 
with mid-day sunshine, crowded with 
larger cars than the little Jtalia, filled 
with curious folk, anxious for a peep 
at the attractive young woman who was 
an amiable lioness of Yonkers. 

I wondered as we sped toward the 
theatre in the sunshine of high noon, 
why we always assume that beauties are 
brainless, Perhaps the belief has its root 
in our acceptance of the law of balance 
of the good things in life. It is not fair 
that those good things should be un- 
evenly distributed, yet there are beauties 
whose lovely heads house large and 
active brains. Maxine Elliott is of this 
family. Here we know her as a woman 
of admirable executive ability. In Eng- 
land they know her as an intellectual, 
one of their amiable wits. Frances Starr 
is one of the most thoughtful women of 
the stage. Julia Marlowe is a profound 
student. Billie Burke, young, and of 
distracting prettiness, has that rare and 
desirable gift, common sense. She is a 
keen reader of character and has a fine 
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literary sense. Once she intended, her 
thoughts being directed by an admiring 
teacher in England, to become a news- 
paper and magazine writer. But that 
plan went the way of the concert tour, 
pushed into the far background by the 
success of a sixteen-year-old, blue-eyed 
and Titian-haired girl in her first ap- 
pearance on any stage at the Pavilion 
Music Hall in London. 

“That was Papa’s idea,” she said of 
the late comedian whose only object of 
worship had been his small daughter. 
“He didn’t want me to go into the 
chorus. He dreaded its drudgery and 
other hardships for me.” 


= 


Billie Burke’s First Appearance 


GEORGE EDWARDS had seen the 
child-woman, when she came before the 
audience at the Pavilion, made a school- 
girl courtesy, and sang a German ballad 
and a coon song. And he engaged her 
before he left the Music Hall to play a 
bit in “The School Girl.” By one of 
those accidents which happen in the 
best star-regulated companies, the 
song, “My Little Canoe” fell to her. 
“Miss Edna May sang it in this coun- 
try,” she said humbly. “But over there 
they didn’t think it amounted to any- 
thing and gave it to me. 

“But all the while I was ambitious to 
get into comedy. I was engaged for a 
Christmas pantomime which I loathed. 
I got into the picture post-card stage 
over there, which I also loathed. One day 
I called on Mr, Frohman. I should have 
told you that by this time I had gotten 
into ‘Mr. George’ and ‘Mrs. Ponder- 
bury’s Past’ and I asked Mr. Frohman 
to come to see me in ‘The Past.’ He 
smiled and said ‘T don’t need to see you 
in it. I remember you in ‘The School 
Girl.’ He is intuitive in those matters. 
He seems to know, without seeing, what 
a person can do. He engaged me for 
Mr. Drew’s leading woman in “The 
Wife’ and then starred me in ‘Love 
Watches.’ ” 


’ 


Men and Matrimony 


Two persons of the feminine sex sel- 
dom have a really comfortable chat 
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without at least skirting the subject of 
matrimony. We candidly approached it. 

“Tf I ever loved a man better than 
my work I should marry him and leave 
the stage. But I do not know such a 
man.” 

Memory stirred, of a captain of a 
gallant English company, a man who 
has seen service under torrid skies, 
who owns a fine old estate in Devon- 
shire, and is in line for the peerage, who 
had waited seven years for this young 
person to say “yes.” And I recalled her 
mother’s answer to a friend’s question— 
“Aren’t you afraid your daughter will 
leave the stage before she is at the 
height of her career?” “I am more 
afraid that she wont marry at all,” had 
been the maternal reply. 

Miss Burke answered all veiled ref- 
erences to this faithful, patient English- 
man, who two years later is still wait- 
ing, with a blush, but she told me of 
another officer who lies beneath Eng- 
lish skies beside the Irish sea. 

We had talked of the curious letters 
actresses receive, sympathetic letters 
that show full hearts, egotistic letters 
that show empty heads, and she told the 
story of the strangest letter she had ever 
received. 

“A package came to me from Africa. 
I opened the package and if I hadn't 
been the healthiest girl in all London I 
would have fainted at what I saw. It 
was my own photograph, a simple little 
head, that seemed to have been cut from 
a picture post-card. It was darkened by 
smoke and stained with large drops of 
blood. The letter wrapped about it ex- 
plained the smoke and blood. ‘My dear 
Miss Burke’ it said. ‘Pardon the intru- 
sion of a grizzled veteran upon your 
youth and gayety and beauty. But that 
which I am sending you seems to belong 
to you rather than to me. I found it on 
the body of a young English lieutenant. 
He must,have prized it, for it was the 
only keepsake we found upon him.’ 

“I did not remember the name of the 
lieutenant. I do not know that I ever 
met him. But he must have had a great 
deal of interest in me or he would not 
have carried the little picture with him.” 

Amazing it is, but bewitching Billie 
Burke has never received a “mash note.” 
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Is the art of love-letter writing lost, or 
does the faint but perceptible dignity 
that wraps her around, chill the hand of 
the ardent youth that holds the pen? 
At any rate she never had a love letter 
from a stranger. For this I have her 
word. 

“The matinée girl is an American 
institution, isn’t she?” she asked. “There 
is no such person in London. I used to 
think that such a girl was a pure fantasy 
but I found I was mistaken. She exists. 
I know it because she writes to me. I 
get ever so many letters, extravagant 
ones, most of them, from matinée girls. 
The girls write me all the time. But I 
never get letters from strange men— 
‘mash notes.’ ” 

The Delavan Terrace cottage is no 
longer Miss Burke’s rest from wayfar- 
ing. The tragic incident of her friend’s 
passing caused her removal from it, to 
one containing no such poignant re- 
minders to “Cherry.” 


The Apartment Fronting the 


Palisades 


NOW home when she is playing in 
New York, is an apartment midway be- 
tween gayety on the one hand, repre- 
sented by Claremont, and gravity on 
the other, where Grant’s Tomb makes 
its ceaseless reminder of the brevity of 
all human things. Her new home frame 
is in the sunniest corner on the most 
desirable floor of a fashionable white 
stone apartment house facing the Hud- 
son and fronting the white giants of the 
Palisades. 

Its doors open upon a hall from which 
through a hospitable open door, one 
sees the white and gold and the slim- 
limbed splendor of the furnishings of a 
French drawing-room. Through those 
doors, comes always the scent of Ameri- 
can beauty roses. On the piano in the 
corner, rests a toy violin which Charles 
Frohman gravely sent with his card, as- 
suring her it is a Stradivarius. Between 
the parted portiéres there are glimpses 
of a dining-room in mahogany shades, 
and from the table comes the gleam of a 
huge silver loving cup, a Christmas gift 
from her manager. 
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Beyond are the bed chambers and be- 
tween these and the dining-room, is the 
bijou kitchen with its model pantry. 

In the little pink bedroom, Miss 
Burke showed me thirty hats and seri- 
ously contended that fifty-two or more 
hats a year, are not too many for one 
girl. For this she gave four distinct 
reasons, 

First: one has many moods and her 
hat must fit her moods. 

Second: there are subtle changes in a 
woman’s appearance so that she has to 
face the fact that the hat which was be- 
coming last month is unbecoming this. 

Third: hats, like flowers, fade, and 
they are as sad a sight when they lose 
their freshness as are withered flowers. 

Fourth—and that seemed to her suffi- 
cient—they are her hobby. 


Miss Burke and her Ward 


IN this little pink room she talked to 
me far more seriously than of hats, for 
she talked of her little ward—who with 
the stage is her chief interest in life. 

“When I was satisfied that she had a 
taste and talent for the stage, I knew 
that Cherry’s future was in great meas- 
ure settled. For while I should leave 
Cherry provided for—I have already 
made my will with that in view—I want 
her to have something that she can de- 
pend upon within herself. 

“T am having her taught by govern- 
esses first, until she is well grounded in 
the home qualities that are also the 
womanly qualities. I want her to be 
truthful. I abominate lying and liars, 
and I want her to be taught, as I was, 
that if one fail in all else he must never 
fail in truth. 

“T am training her to be gentle, for 
gentleness is, next to truth, one of the 
greatest womanly virtues. Every diffi- 
culty in life, if met with gentleness, is 
made easier. 

“T never punish her. I discuss things 
with her and explain why it is better to 
do one thing than another, better for 
her and for others. That develops her 
reasoning faculty and I tell her to rely 
upon it, becattse by so relying she will 
always do what is wise.” 
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AGAIN this foremost theatrical journalist comes forward with a sheaf of personal anec- 
dotes of those_persons who make life along the Gay White Way so alluring to casual 
visitors from Foggs Ferry and Dedham Center that in the outlying districts the saying 
has been altered to read, ‘See Broadway and die.” 


HERE’S an increase in the Spel- 
vin family. Don’t know the Spel- 
vins? Surely you must recail one 

or more of the réles acted by Spelvin, 
the elder, christened George, in 
“Brewster’s Millions,” “Polly of the 
Circus,” “Via Wireless,” “A Fool 
There Was,” and other plays fostered 
by Frederic Thompson. He made his 
stage début as a common sailor in 
“Brewster’s Millions,” was a boss 
canvasman in “Polly,” sailed before 
the mast again in “Via Wireless” and 
wore a Van Dyke beard in a vain at- 
tempt to disguise himself as a doctor 
in “A Fool There Was.” 

And yet, despite this immoderate 
versatility, George Spelvin never ex- 
isted. He was purely a creature of 


Frederic Thompson’s brain, designed 
and christened to give added variety 
to casts wherein economic exigencies 
made it advisable for a single actor 
to “double’—that is, to play two 
roles. In other words, John Smith 
acted one part in the name of John 
Smith; later, when portraying a sec- 
ond and minor réle in the same play, 
John Smith changed his whiskers and 
his name and became George Spelvin. 

Consequently, the theatrical world 
was mystified a few days ago when, 
in the cast of “Trailing a Rainbow,” 
underneath Mr. Spelvin’s name ap- 
peared that of “Mrs. George Spelvin” 
and two little Spelvins—“George 
Spelvin, Jr.,” and “Georgiana Spel- 
vin.” Mr. Spelvin manifestly had 
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gone and done it and taken a wife. Also by some process, 
which to the medical profession could scarcely be ex- 
plained satisfactorily as “dramatic license,” he had pro- 
duced and reared a pair of offspring. 

The members of the Spelvin family must perform 
double duty in “Trailing a Rainbow,” else they would not 
be Spelvins. One of these days Mr. Thompson may pro- 
duce a’ play with a mob scene, and then you watch 
George Spelvin propagate. 


COHAN’S PRIDE AND ITS FALL 


WHEN in doubt George M. Cohan always visits the 
theatre. He visited the Lyric one night recently where 
“The Deep Purple,” by Paul Armstrong and Wilson 
Mizner, was the bill. Cohan had heard much of Mizner, 
his adventures, his ready wit and his breezy ways, but 
he had never met him. 

After the first act he asked an acquaintance in the 
lobby to point out the soldier-of-fortune to him. The 
acquaintance did more; he presented Cohan. 

“I like your play very much,” said Cohan, affably. 

“Ah, praise from Sir Hubert, indeed,” replied Miz- 
ner. “Now, I am happy; Georgie Cohan likes my play. 
Say, I don’t care now if nobody else likes it. I would 
rather have your commendation than that of a thou- 
sand other men, You’re the one man above all others 
I have wanted to like this piece of mine.” 

This outburst of gratitude nearly swept Cohan from 
his feet. He mumbled a reply, and turned away, enjoy- 
ing a more profound regard for himself than he had 
earlier in the evening. He admits that he felt pleased 
to have his opinion held in such great esteem, and that 
when he returned to his seat he repeated the conver- 
sation to Mrs. Cohan, with no attempt to conceal his 
satisfaction. 

The second intermission also found Cohan in the 
lobby. This time he did not come face to face with Miz- 
ner. He spied the latter, however talking earnestly with 
+ J. Hartley Manners, and, as he passed them, he heard 
Mizner say: 

“The rest of the public may think whatever it likes. 
I am satisfied since you like my play. I would rather 
have your commendation than that of a thousand other 
men. You’re the one man whose praise I have craved.” 

Cohan did not repeat this conversation to his wife. 


PART OF “STUFFY” DAVIS IS PRESENT 


AGAIN I feel compelled to call attention to the pres- 
ence of Mr. Glenmore (“Stuffy”) Davis. Mr. Davis is 
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once more in our midst; if not in toto, certainly in suf- 
ficient preponderance to distinguish him from his ana- 
tomically integral fellowman. Saving a bone or two in 
the nose, sections of scalp and odds and ends of teeth, 
Mr. Davis may be regarded as among those present. 
As mentioned in previous chronicles it was Mr. Davis, 
then fresh from Cornell University, who made sweaters 
popular in “first-night” evening dress. That was his 


initial innovation while serving as the Globe’s dramatic #% 


critic. Subsequently he inaugurated the custom of re- 
viewing plays by second sight—by remaining in a chop- 
house during the performance and then rushing madly 
to his office and writing as lurid and convincing a re- 
view as that of most of his colleagues. 

More recently Mr. Davis has been on tour with Ring- 
ling Brothers’ Circus. Upon his return he established 
headquarters at the Players’ Club, exhumed the corduroy 
trousers and frayed rain-coat, which are his favorite 
Easter apparel, and cast about for sensations that had 
been denied him on tour. 

His first escapade was to journey to Philadelphia by 
taxicab. In a friendly argument with a fellow Player, 
Mr. Davis had asserted that the journey could be ac- 
complished by “taxi.” He said that his judgment was 
worth $100, and a wager for that amount was entered. 

In less than five minutes a taxicab had been sum- 
moned, and Mr. Davis was en route to the ferry. Phila- 
delphia was reached three days later. The taxicab tolls 
were $102.50, which Mr. Davis paid promptly. 

“That will be all,” said Mr. Davis to the chauffeur. 

“But what about me?” demanded the latter. 

“Gee whiz!” retorted Mr. Davis, “I don’t care anything 
about you. I’m going back by train.” 

In the face of this and similar strange adventures, 
Mr. Davis was able to maintain himself as a unit until 
one evening when he attempted to scale the fence en- 
closing Grammercy Park. That little patch of green is 
a private park to which only the adjacent land-owners 
have admittance. The member of the Players’ Club near 
by enjoy the privilege. 

With the key to the massive iron gate in his pocket, 
Mr. Davis and three congenial cronies left the club about 
midnight to drink in the moon from one of the. park 
benches before retiring. The fence encircling the park is 
a formidable iron one, with terrifying spikes at the apex 
of each picket. Nevertheless, Mr. Davis, with customary 
bravado, voiced the opinicn that he could scale the stock- 
ade, and, spurred on by the taunting remarks concerning 
his physical unfitness, he proceeded to make the attempt. 

His agility surprised his companions, and in response 
to their applause when he reached the top, he balanced 
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himself and bowed in mock appreciation. Alas! As Mr. 
Davis straightened himself again and began an address 
to the “Visiting Firemen,” his foot slipped. He swayed 
for an instant and then toppled forward, the slack of his 
trousers catching on one of the spikes and holding him 
momentarily in mid-air. But alas, again! Mr. Davis’ 
trousers were not in training for such a strain and they 
gave way, dropping the young man fifteen feet to the 
ground with resounding impact in curious contrast with 
the stillness of that “Pomander Walk” of aristocratic Old 
New York. 

And there “Stuffy” lay unconscious and with the gate 
key in his pocket. Anxious as they were, none of his 
companions would venture to scale the fence after the 
terrifying example of‘its dangers that had been set before 
them. Their only recourse was to arouse the neighbor- 
hood and beg the loan of another key. In the course of 
a few minutes the house committee of the Players’ Club 
and several aged and eminently respectable residents of 
the Grammercy district were engaged in digging 
“Stuffy’s” head from the soil in which it had been im- 
bedded. 

His nose had been broken in four places, his scalp had 
been badly lacerated and his body was an assortment of 
bruises that looked like the Aurora Borealis on a spree. 
As above mentioned, Mr. Davis, or remnants of him, is 
again in our midst. He is wearing his face in a sling, and 
his ambition to attain a new altitude record in splints. 


MARC KLAW ENTERTAINS 


MARC KLAW, one of the chief executives of the The- 
atrical Syndicate, and Marc Klaw, neighbor, are entirely 
different individuals. In his office, while a man of unfail- 
ing courtesy, he finds little time for the frivolities of life, 
and he devotes his working hours to the business at hand 
with a seriousness and an alertness that probably would 


' have made him a success in whatever calling he might 


have chosen for his life’s work. 

But once the office books, the contracts, the box-office 
statements and the route sheets are locked tightly in the 
Klaw and Erlanger safe and Mr. Klaw has boarded the 
train for his home in New Rochelle, he is a changed man. 
No neighborhood amusement is too petty to command 
his attention, and from Marc Klaw, magnate, he meta- 
morphoses into Marc Klaw, village cut-up. 

All of which leads up to the recital of how Mr. Klaw, 
himself a widower, entertained a dozen of his neighbors’ 
wives, who, according to their own testimony, were being 
neglected woefully by their liege lords. The neglectful 
husbands were merchants, artists, lawyers and authors, 
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all ‘prominent in their respective fields. As he made the 
rounds of the New Rochelle drawing-rooms and veran- 
das, Mr. Klaw learned of the loneliness of the matrons, 
and, with his well known faculty for organization, im- 
mediately formed the Minus Their Husbands Club. Per- 
haps he foresaw that the first action of the club would 
be to invite him as the founder and guest of honor to an 
elaborate dinner. At any rate, that is exactly what hap- 
pened, and Mr, Klaw’s business enemies declared that the 


free feast was the sole object of his solicitude, and that x 


the scheme was exactly in keeping with the business 
methods of the Theatrical Syndicate. 

Touched by the club’s hospitality and stung by the 
base insinuations of the envious husbands, Mr. Klaw re- 
ciprocated by inviting the members of the club to be his 
guests at a box-party in the New Amsterdam Theatre. 
Accompanying the invitation was a note stating that if 
after the performance the husbands of the neglected 
twelve had not been shamed into taking them to dinner, 
he would assume that honor and would place before the 
matrons a spread of the season’s rarest delicacies. 

Two boxes were set aside for a matinée performance 
of “Madame Sherry.” When the women arrived they 
found a bouquet of violets on each chair, tied to which 
were specially designed programs of the play that con- 
tained a list of the Minus Their Husbands Club members. 
On the last page of the program appeared only the 
following: “Matthew, 25 35.” 

“Whatever in the world does that mean?” demanded 
the president of the club. 

“Why, it’s from the Scriptures,” ventured one member. 

“I never knew that Mr. Klaw was a student of the 
Bible,” replied the president. “I wonder what the quota- 
tion is.” 

Each in turn pleaded ignorance. Curiosity finally 
reached the point where the wife of a leather merchant 
exclaimed: 

“I simply must know what Mr. Klaw has reference to. 
Let’s send out and get a Bible.” 


This suggestion was received with unanimous approv-- 


al. A messenger boy returned with a copy of the Bible 
just as the curtain was falling on the first act, and those 
in the vicinity of the stage box were startled to see 
eleven handsomely gowned women bending eagerly over 
a twelfth handsomely gowned woman while she fever- 
ishly thumbed the pages of the Holy Scriptures. And 
those of the audience near by were still more mystified 
and, even somewhat shccked, when, after coming to the 


passage in question, there was a momentary lull, followed 


by a great burst of laughter. 
This is what they read: 
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“For I was hungered, and ye gave me meat: I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye 
tuok me in.” 

Never was there a more joyous theatre party. In the 
course of the performance Mr. Klaw visited his guests, 
leaving a box of bon-bons with each of them. 

Meanwhile, the dozen husbands had planned a coup. 
Unwilling to appear mean in their wives’ eyes by contrast 
with Mr. Klaw’s hospitality, they had arranged an elabo- 
rate dinner in one of the private dining rooms of the 
Manhattan Hotel. Thither they summoned their wives, 
and thither Mr. Klaw tagged along. 

When they arrived they found a beautifully decorated 
table set for twenty-four persons, while at one side was 
a miniature table arranged with a single cover. 

“What is the idea of that child’s size table?” asked 
Mr. Klaw. “Do you expect Marshall P. Wilder?” 

“That is for you,’ thundered twelve husbands in 
unison. 

When Mr. Klaw took his chair he discovered that it 
was screwed to the floor. The plate was nailed fast, and 
the cutlery and silverware were secured by chains and 
padlocks. 

“What is the meaning of this precaution?” asked Mr. 
Klaw. 

“We are responsible to the hotel for all this hardware,” 
replied the ringleader, “and we don’t propose to take any 
chances with you. Any man who will steal twelve wives 
in a bunch is not to be trusted with anything.” 
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NO MYSTERY ABOUT PATRICIA 


IN the production of “Everywoman” at the Herald 
Square Theatre, with its long cast of more or less dis- 
tinguished players, young Miss Patricia Collinge appears 
to be the favorite of the audiences, partly because of her 
naturalness and easy charm of acting, but more especially 
because of her prettiness. 

To lapse for a moment into Rialto vernacular, Miss 
Collinge is the “big rave.” Every reviewer devoted a 
separate paragraph to her, every Sunday supplement and 
magazine editor has sent in requests for her photographs 
and it is Miss Collinge, rather than several more impor- 
tant members of the cast, who seems likely to attain the 
greatest individual distinction from the engagement. 

Yet on all sides one hears the question: “Who is 
Patricia Collinge? Whence came she?” 

P No one seems to know—an ignorance emphasizing 
— (\ again the fickleness of the dear, dear public. For reasons 
which may be_obvious Miss Collinge isn’t going to tell, 


Ly ” and so I shall take the responsibility. Patricia Collinge 
4 § 
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first loomed up on our theatrical horizon in “The Queen 
of the Moulin Rouge,” considered. by some a most un- 
savory stage exhibit, at the Circle Theatre two seasons 
ago. 

_ with half an eye must have foreseen at that 
time that Miss Collinge would be heard from later. She 
was a little English girl with an unmistakable accent. 
She did not participate in any of the displays that invited 
the attacks of the clergy and municipal authorities, Her & 
réle was that of a street waif, a flower girl, who fled in & 
dismay from the ribald remarks whispered into her ears 
by the roués of the Dead Rat. 


RELIGION OF “BUSTER” KEATON 


FREQUENTLY I suspect that Will M. Cressy, the 
highly esteemed vaudevillian, tampers with the truth in 
order to give point to a good story. Whenever he re- 
turns to Broadway after a tour he brings a budget of 
anecdotes and recitals of amusing incidents that lack only 
the element of plausibility to make them impressive. 
His latest yarn relates to “Buster” Keaton, one of the 
nimblest of that numerous and acrobatic family. “Buster,” 
he says, attended a meeting at a branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Springfield, Mass., one 
Saturday. The superintendent was handing tracts to each 
of the youngsters present for distribution in the various 
Sunday Schools the following day. In turn he asked each 
one which church he attended. 
“Methodist,” replied the first, and received his tracts. 
“Where do you go?” the superintendent asked the 
next boy. 
“Baptist.” 
“Where do you go?” the third boy was asked. 
“Presbyterian.” 
“Where do you go?” he asked “Buster.” 
“When?” inquired “Buster.” 
“To-morrow, of course.” ee will aan) 
“Keith’s, Boston,” replied “Buster.” “Ht bad) 
MAUGHAWM’S REVENGE ON SHAW Mi i Ih \ | 
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JUST before he sailed for London, W. Somerset Y 
Maugham, the English playwright, attended a prize-fight 
in this city in the company of Alf Hayman, who finds his 
recreation at the race track and in athletic contests. 
Boxing exhibitions in New York come technically within 
the law by being presented only before “club” members, 
but by a narrow margin, and the contests often are sub- 
jected to police surveillance. \ 
Maugham was informed of this state of affairs by Mr. }° 
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Hayman, and was told that he must give in his name as 
a club member before entering the building. 

“I warn you,” said Hayman, meaning to be facetious, 
“that these fights are sometimes raided by the police, 
and the names of the members in that case are likely to 
be published in the newspapers.” 

“Oh, that would be disgraceful!” exclaimed Maugham, 
who failed to catch the spirit of Hayman’s remark. 

“Well,” continued the latter, “in your case, since you 
are not known personally, you might give a fictitious 
name or that of some one you don’t like.” 

When the clerk at the door asked for the names before 
issuing admittance cards, Maugham promptly responded, 
“George Bernard Shaw.” 

“Now, I hope that we are raided,” he whispered to 
Hayman as they took their seats. 
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AMERICA’S CHAMPION SPRINT AUTHOR 


EDMOND ROSTAND, the author of “Chantecler,” 
who devotes ten years and more to the writing of a play, 
doubtless would have been mystified had he been thrown 
in contact with the late George Hoey, formerly emer- 
gency dramatist for Corse Payton. One part of Payton’s 
scheme of keeping his Brooklyn clientele en rapport with 
contemporary drama at the moderate cost of ten, twenty 
and thirty cents is, so far as possible and legal, to set 
before them Paytonized versions of the latest American 
and European plays. To this end it has been necessary for 
Mr. Payton to keep on tap a rapid-fire dramatist, because, 
the bills at Payton’s are changed weekly and one play 
scarcely is produced before its successor is in rehearsal. 

. No feat in playwriting ever staggered Hoey. An order 
pedia Brittanica into a farce would have been received by 
him with the same confidence that marked his under- 
taking of writing a play around Admiral Dewey between 
the moment of the news of his Manila victory and the 
matinee performance. 

But let the reverential Payton himself sum up Hoey’s 
finesse. 

“There was a man,” says Payton, “who could write a 
play on any given subject in twenty-four hours. His 
greatest achievement was the dramatization of ‘Sapho.’ 

“The police had interrupted Olga Nethersole’s engage- 
ment in the Clyde Fitch version at Wallack’s and ‘Sapho’ 
was the topic of the hour. 

“In the morning when I picked up my newspaper and 
read that the performances of ‘Sapho’ had been stopped, 
I telephoned my lithographers a rush order for billboard 
7_3 matter, advertising that play for the following week at 


oe to dramatize the Holy Bible or to convert the Encyclo- 
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my Brooklyn house. Then I summoned Hoey and told 
him what I required. , 

“He had never read ‘Sapho,’ but he ran over the news- 
papers hurriedly and got a general idea of what it was 
about, peeled off his coat and went to work. 

“‘T’ll have the first two acts ready for you in an hour, 
he said. ‘You may call a rehearsal for that time. While 
the actors are going over their parts I’ll write the 
third act.’ 

“The company was assembled, and the parts distrib- 
uted. The rehearsal had progressed only a few minutes 
when one of the actors motioned that he desired to speak 
to me. 

“ ‘Say, boss,’ he whispered, ‘this is “Marble Heart” we 
are rehearsing.’ 

“ “Are you sure?’ I asked. 

“‘Dead certain,’ he replied. ‘I’ve played it a dozen 
times.’ 

“ ‘Well, “Marble Heart” is a good play,’ I answered, ‘so 
keep quiet and go to it.’ 

“Before the rehearsal had ended Hoey-arrived with 
the third act of his ‘Sapho.’ 

“Why didn’t you give the three acts of “Marble 
Heart” out at once?’ I demanded, thinking to jolt him a 
little. 

“‘Corse, it never would have done,’ he whispered con- 
fidentially. ‘The first two acts of “Marble Heart” are just 
great for “Sapho,” but for the third act I had to rewrite 
the last act of “The Hidden Hand.”’ 

“‘Sapho’ proved to be a tremendous success. We got 
advanced prices for the seats and people even came over 
from Manhattan to see it. Since that time I have fre- 
quently presented the Clyde Fitch version, and paid 
royalties on it, but my patrons never liked it so well as 
they did the Hoey play. 

“Yes, sir, George Hoey was the Twentieth Century 
Limited of dramatists. Barrie and Pinero may be all 
Tight in their line, but for my purposes give me another 
George Hoey.” 


THE MAGNATES AT PLAY 


FRIDAY night is set apart by the mighty vaudeville 
magnates and the get-rich-quick vaudeville agents of 
Manhattan for a play spell. The roof garden atop Ham- 
merstein’s Victoria Theatre is the playground. 

Each Friday night is set aside for “try-outs”—that is, 
trial performances of new acts which are candidates for 
the bookings so grudgingly dispensed by the United 
Booking Offices. In order to pass judgment upon them, 


Percy G, Williams, Martin Beck, E, F. Albee, William {\O-7"*4 
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Hammerstein and other Solons of the varieties arm them- 
selves with long perfectos—the badge of theatrical pros- 
perity—and take a position of vantage in one of the upper 
boxes. Since the program on these nights consists 
principally of raw material, the pompous managers re- 
gard the proceedings in the nature of an amateur per- 
formance, and their attendance is somewhat of a weekly 
lark. 

In order to entertain his distinguished visitors, William 
Hammerstein from time to time introduces a novelty not 
on the regular program. His most recent interpolation 
was announced to be “Clancy’s Minstrels.” Immediately 
curiosity arose concerning the nature of the offering, for 
the name was formidable. 

“It’s a really big act,” whispered Hammerstein. “The 
company has come over from Ireland on rubber shoes.” 

Impatiently the magnates waited behind their big ci- 
gars for the curtain to rise on “Clancy’s Minstrels.” Up 
it went, and six millionaires near by toppled over back- 
wards in their chairs. For the “Clancy’s Minstrels” first- 
part consisted of a dozen well known vaudeville players 
in the make-up of Hebrews. A yiddish dialect was spoken 
by every man in the semi-circle. The Avon Comedy Four, 
the Arlington Four, George B. Rend and Leo Edwards 
were conspicuous among the Hibernian entertainers. 
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THE A. H. WOODS LIBRARY 


IN ALL the charges launched against A. H. Woods, he 
never has been accused of being a bookworm. Yet he 
realizes like many other persons who think that literature 
comes in sets, that books are a becoming feature of home 

Ox Tine and office adornment. : 

‘. om, i v Sir Charles Wyndham was calling on Woods recently 

aad hie ey in reference to a play which the latter desired to produce 
as at one of Sir Charles’ London theatres. Woods was busy 
at the telephone when the English actor was ushered in. 
He waved a greeting and motioned Sir Charles to a seat 
near the bookcase, at the same time continuing his con- 

. versation over the telephone. 

Tc occupy himself Sir Charles read over the titles of 
the books in the case, and coming upon “Oscar Wilde— 
De Profundis,” he attempted to draw it from the shelf. 
The “book” did not yield and Sir Charles gave another 
tug. Lo! The entire shelf of cleverly imitated book-backs 
swung outward, revealing as varied a repertoire of wines 
and liquors as one might hope to find outside of a café. 

“Rare collection of books,” commented Sir Charles 
drily, as Woods hung up the telephone receiver. 

“My favorite work,” replied the American manager. 
“Ten Nights in a Bar-room.’ ” 
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ty 
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ARtwrR 3 WiLansen 


BY Chas.W. Collins 


No. VI~ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR’S LOST ILLUSIONS 


HAT’S living without loving?” 


—This motto, Adrienne Le- 

couvreur, the most appealing 
figure in the historic gallery of the 
French stage, unconsciously framed for 
herself. “Oue faire au monde sans ai- 
mer?” she asked, in a letter to a friend, 
and in that spirit she lived, always 
loving tenderly, devotedly, truly—and 
always disappointed. 

She was a woman of purer ideals than 
her generation, though by our own 
standards she was no saint. Warm- 
hearted, unselfish, worshipping love 
with a poetic ardor, she was an anomaly 
among the actresses of the glittering, 
cynical Regency, and so her romantic 


career was a series of disillusionments 
which culminated in tragedy. Her sym- 
pathetic character and the grim episode 
which brought her brilliant achieve- 
ments to an untimely end have made 
her one of the most interesting players 
in the annals of the theatre, and have 
caused many of her great successors, 
among them Rachel and Bernhardt, to 
impersonate her upon the boards, in the 
drama which Scribe and Legouvé dedi- 
cated to her memory. 


Character of Lecouvreur 


HER life-history contains not a single, 
but a series of passions; and yet, con- 
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sidering the morals of her day, she is 
eminently forgivable, because she al- 
ways loved honestly. Maurice Paleo- 
logue, one of her many biographers, 
pays this tribute to her sincerity: 


Her true originality among the women 
of her time lay in the conception that she 
formed of love. We know the singular 
change that this sentiment had undergone 
beneath the dissolving influence of the 
morals of the Regency; all that had made 
for the nobility and poetry of passion up 
to that time had fallen under the blows of 
the reigning philosophy and the persiflage 
of the salons. In this transformation the 
woman had lost more than the man. She 
had been taught that modesty and fidelity 
were grandiloquent words devoid of 
meaning, and, freeing herself from all 
romantic illusions, and clinging only to 
the positive and the agreeable in her 
intrigues, she displayed everywhere a cyn- 
ical libertinism. It was the honor of 
Adrienne to resist this contagion. She 
loved not by caprice, not by vanity, but 
by a moral inclination, with an ardor, a 
conscientiousness and a gravity profound. 


Adrienne’s “grand passion” was for 
Maurice de Saxe, an Ajax in war and 
a Don Juan in gallantry, who has been 


discussed in a foregoing paper as the 
evil genius of Charles and Justine 
Favart. He is usually the solitary hero 
when her love-story is told, for her un- 
happy end centered in him; but in this 
record that picturesque personage may 
be left for the final chapter. He is by no 
means the only notable phase of the Le- 
couvreur’s sacrificial passions. 


Admired for Her Beauty 


FIRST of all, however, let her be in- 
troduced as she appeared to admiring 
eyes in the flower of her beauty. In 
1719, when she was twenty-five years 
old, a Parisian journalist described her 
as follows: 

Without being tall, she is very well 
made, and has an air of distinction which 
prepossesses ore in her favor; no one in 
the world has more charms. Her eyes 
speak as much as her mouth, and often 
supply the place of her voice. In short, 

I cannot do better than compare her to 

a miniature, since she has agreeableness, 

finesse and delicacy. 


Another sketch of her, written shortly 
after her death, may be found in the 
Mercure de France: 


Mlle. Lecouvreur was about the middle 
height and admirably formed, with a 
noble and confident air, a well-poised 
head and shapely shoulders, eyes full 
of fire, a pretty mouth, a slightly aquiline 
nose, and very pleasing manners; al- 
though not plump, her face was somewhat 
full, with features admirably adapted to 
express sorrow, joy, tenderness, fear and 


pity. 
Early Life 


SHE was born of humble parents, the 
family name being Couvreur, to which 
she added “Le” in order to secure a 
distinguished mom du théatre. Her 
childhood seems to have been unhappy, 
for in a letter written years afterward, 
she declares that a “jealous and furious 
divinity” controlled her destiny from 
the cradle. Her histrionic genius, how- 
ever, was soon discovered, a juvenile 
performance in which she attempted 
one of Corneille’s heroines attracting 
the interest of influential patrons. An 
actor namer Le Grand, a member of the 
Comédie Francaise and a_ successful 
playwright, gave her lessons in the art 
for which she had an evident vocation, 
and then wisely directed her into the 
training school of the provincial com- 
panies. Beginning at the age of four- 
teen, she played in the cities of Alsace, 
Lorraine and Flanders for .ten years, 
and then returned to Paris to make her 
début with the Comédie Francaise May 
14, 1717, appearing in a double bill of 
tragedy and comedy, in the title rdle of 
Crébillon’s “Electre” and as Angelique 
in Moliére’s “George Dandin.” For the 
next thirteen years, she was the reign- 
ing queen of the Comédie Francaise. 

Adrienne’s love affairs began in her 
girlhood of arduous apprenticeship. Her 
first attachment was with a young 
baron, .an officer in the Regiment of 
Picardie, garrisoned at Lille. He died 
suddenly after a few months of roman- 
cing, and her grief was so profound that 
she earnestly considered suicide. An 
episode with one Philippe Le Roy, who 
was in the household of the Duke of 
Lorraine, followed, but it may be passed 
by as containing no revelation of her 
character. With the entrance of Clavel, 
an obscure actor whom she met in the 
comradeship of the theatre, her true, 
tender, woman’s heart is first disclosed. 
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Lecouvreur and Clavel 


IN THE collection of her correspond- 
ence which has fortunately been pre- 
served, there are only two love letters, 
and these were both inspired by this 
Clavel, who was totally unworthy of 
them, They show, in a very affecting 
way, how devoted and disinterested she 
was, how fine and noble were her senti- 
ments. The first reads: 


I have at last received that letter so 
eagerly anticipated, and for which I have 
been astounding Notre Dame des Carmes 
with my prayers. I can assure thee, my. 
dear friend, that I have had no rest since 
thy departure, both on account of my 
uneasiness at not receiving news of thee 
and of finding myself inconvenienced as I 
am. I hope to be better now, since I have 
reason to believe that thou lovest me still 
and that thou art well. Take care of thy- 
self, I beg of thee, since thy health is as 
precious to me as my own. I shall be 
charmed to learn that thou art enjoying 
thyself, providing that I lose by it noth- 
ing of what is mine, and that thou dost 
not write to me less often. * * * * As- 
suredly, I believe that thou hast a kind 
heart, and, consequently, art faithful to 
thy poor Lecouvreur, who loves thee more 
than herself. * * * * I embrace thee 
with all the tenderness of my heart, 
and swear to thee a constancy proof 
against all things. 


An XVIIIth Century Love-Letter 


The second letter was written two 
years later, after Adrienne had come to 
suspect that her lover was reluctant to 
carry out his intention of marrying her. 
The change from the intimate “thou” 
to the formal “you” should be noted. 
Adrienne’s latest biographer, Larrou- 
met, pronounces this document to be 
“one of the tenderest and most touching 
letters to be found in literature, real or 
imaginative, worthy of comparison with 
the famous letter of Manon Lescaut ;” 
nor does he exaggerate: 

I hardly know what I ought to think 
of your neglect, at a time when every- 
thing ought to alarm me. Be always per- 
suaded that I love you for yourself a 
hundred times more than on my own 
account. Time will prove to you, my dear 
Clavel, what I swear to you to-day. En- 
tertain for me the sentiments that I shall 
entertain for you all my life, for all my 
ambition is bounded by that. With all 
the attachment that I have for you, I 


should be in despair if you did anything 
for me with repugnance. Reflect well that 
you are still master. Consider that I have 
nothing, and that I owe a great deal, and 
that you will find greater advantages else- 
where. For my part, I have nothing save 
youth and good will, but that does not 
adjust matters. I speak to you plainly, 
as you see, and I tell you frankly things 
which are able to make you think of me 
as one whom you ought to avoid. Here 
is a chance to take your own part. Have 
no consideration. Make no promise that 
you do not intend to keep; were it neces- 
sary for you to promise to hate me, it 
seems to me that it would be easier for 
me to’ bear than to find myself deceived. 
I tell you again, my dear Clavel, that 
your interests are dearer to me ‘than my 
own. Follow the course which will be 
most pleasing to you. I know you to be 
of a disposition which will prompt you to 
behave generously and perhaps to surpass 
me; but yet once again reflect well. Act 
like the honest man that you are and fol- 
low your own inclination, without trou- 
bling about the possible consequences. I 
shall resign myself, by some means or 
other, as well as I can, whether I gain or 
lose you. If I have you, I shall have the 
sorrow of not rendering you as happy as 
I should wish; my own happiness will 
perhaps make me forget the pain.* * * 
If I lose you, I shall strive at least not to 
do so entirely, and I shall still retain 
some place in your esteem. If you are 
happy, I shall have the pleasure of know- 
ing that I have not prevented it; or, if 
you are not, I at any rate shall not be 
the cause, and I shall endeavor in some 
way to console myself. 


The literary quality of these letters, 
written by a mere girl, is remarkable; 
and her later correspondence, though 
more impersonal, has the same charm, 
with an even more finished style. In 
fact, Adrienne Lecouvreur, over and 
above her histrionic triumphs, deserves 
a place in belles lettres with those other 
mistresses of the epistolary art whom 
critics have chosen to honor—Mme. De 
Staél, Mlle. Aissé, and Mme. De 
Sévigné. 

Disillusion 


THE END of the Clavel affair was 
disillusion again for her. He followed his 
own inclination, as she counseled, and 
decided that marriage with a young ac- 
tress, dowered only with an art as yet 
unrecognized, would not be advisable; 
and so he passed on and is forgotten, 
save only as his memory is embalmed, 
as a hopeless cad, in the precious amber 
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of these beautiful letters. Adrienne was 
heartbroken when he failed her, and 
lived in practical seclusion for several 
months, her life barren of everything 
but the toil of the theatre. Then, .in 
Strasburg, Count Francois de Klinglin, 
son ot the first magistrate of the city, 
prevailed upon her to accept his protec- 
tion, under promises of marriage. 
He abandoned her, however, in the crisis 
of maternity, for a wealthy match of 
convenience. Embittered by these succes- 
sive treacheries, in each of which ,she 
had given a frank, fond love and had 
hoped for an eventual legalization of 
the tie, she left the provinces and came 
to Paris, resolved to have done with love 
and to find consolation in a brilliant 
career. 


The day of her triumph soon 


dawned ; she was hailed as the greatest 
tragedienne of the French stage; and 
though besieged with admirers, she cried 
quits with the tender passion. For sever- 
al years, at least, until Maurice took final 
possession of her impressionable heart, 


she was the Diana of the period, offering 
to fervent, sighing lovers only a cool, 
platonic friendship. The mood of dis- 
illusionment was strong within her, and 
to one of her wooers she wrote: 


If I am unable to render you more 
happy, I am more grieved than you 
yourself. I tell myself, without doubt, 
more than you can tell me; but I could 
not deceive you. Caprices do not agree 
with reason, and love is nothing else 
but a folly which I detest, and to which 
I shall strive hard not to surrender my- 
self as long as I live. You will under- 
stand it later on, and the severity with 
which I have treated you will serve 
then only to render you the more hap- 
py. Permit me to approach the matter 
with you and to offer you my counsels. 
Be my friend; I am worthy of that; but 
choose for mistress one who possess- 
es a heart quite untampered with; who 
has not yet repented of that trust 
which renders everything so beautiful; 
who believes you such as you are, and 
all men such as you. Let her be young 
and rather strong; she will be the less 
sensitive. Finally see that she gives 
you as much constancy as I should have 
given, if I had never loved any one save 
you. 


Triumphs in the Theatre 


ADRIENNE’S career with the 
Comédie may be briefly summarized as 
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including all the heroines, then already 
classic, of Corneille and Racine, and 
many other rdles in the tragedies 
of _ the time, the most notable of 
which were written by Voltaire. 
Her genius as a tragedienne did 
not carry over into comedy, in which 
she attempted only a few parts, without 
great success. She is to be credited with 
having effected a reform in theatric dic- 
tion, supplanting the loud, stilted chant- 
ing of the ol@ school, with a simple, 
though lofty, declamation which was. as 
close to the naturalistic style as the 
rhymed alexandrines of French poetic 
drama would permit. In pantomime, in 
attitudes, in the difficult art of listening 
in silent.scenes, and in transitions from 
one mood to another, she was super- 
lative, if the critics of her day are to be 
trusted. She also brought about an ad- 
vance in realism of costuming, though 
her famous successor, Mlle. Clairon, 
completed this revolution. 

In proof of her personal charms—the 
good taste, modesty, education and lit- 
erary gifts, to which her letters bear 
witness—the fact may be cited that she 
was the first French actress to be ad- 
mitted into regular society by the 
noblesse. Duchesses admired her and 
welcomed her into their homes; among 
the grande dames of the Regency she 
was as popular as if she could match 
their high titles on equal terms. She was 
greatly sought after in the salons, but 
life in the fluttering gayety of the haut 
monde did not appeal to her strongly. In 
a letter, probably written to Maurice, 
she regrets that so much of her time was 
being taken up with social duties, and 
expresses her yearning for a quieter, 
more normal existence, as follows: 

I spend three parts of my time in do- 
ing that which displeases me; mew ac- 
quaintances, whom it is impossible to es- 
cape as long as I remain tied as-I am, 

_ prevent me from cultivating the old or 
from occupying myself at home as I 
should like to do. * * * * My vanity does 
not find that numbers atone for merit in 
persons, and I have no desire to shine. To 
keep my lips closed and. listen to good 
conversation, to find myself in the de- 
lightful society of clever and virtuous 
people, is a hundred times more pleasant 
to me than to be stunned by all the in- 
sipid praises which they lavish on me 
right and left in many places to which I 
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go. It is not that I am wanting in grati- 
tude or in the wish to please, but I find 
that the approbation of fools is not flat- 
tering, and that it becomes burdensome 
when it has to be purchased by individual 
and repeated complaisances. 


Friendship with Voltaire 


LECOUVREUR was happier in her 
friendships than in her loves; she had 
a veritable genius for friendship and the 
gift of converting importunate suitors 
into platonic allies of life-long fidelity. 
Her greatest friend was Voltaire, who 
regarded her interpretations of his 
heroines as true collaboration. There has 
been a whisper of scandal in their rela- 
tionship, chiefly based upon a letter writ- 
ten by Voltaire shortly after her death 
in which he proclaimed himself “her ad- 
mirer, her friend, her lover ;” but every- 
thing indicates that he used the latter 
word in its purer sense. Voltaire, and 
his devoted henchman, d’Argental, were 
as true friends to Adrienne as ever a 
woman had ; and attention may be given 
to the refreshing aspects of their 
association before the passionate epi- 
sode with Maurice is discussed. 

Voltaire was among the first to dis- 
cover Adrienne’s artistic and personal 
gifts, after her Parisian début, and she 
was for him not only an ideal inter- 
preter of his stately heroines, but also 
an intellectual companion. He found in 
her lofty outlook on life a pleasant foil 
for his own cynicism and in her mental- 
ity a keener feminine insight than he had 
ever known. One of the anecdotes of 
their friendship is thoroughly charac- 
teristic of that Voltairean contempt for 
the established order which sowed the 
seeds of the French revolution. 


A Tactful Swoon 


WHEN Voltaire’s “Mariamne” was 
having its run, he and several other men, 
including Chevalier de Rohan, a duke’s 
son, were in Adrienne’s dressing-room 
at the theatre. The author was holding 
forth volubly, as usual, upon the canons 
of dramatic art and kindred topics, 
speaking as if his word were the law 
and the prophets—as, indeed, it soon 
became. Rohan, who was courting the 
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actress and was jealous of her comrade- 
ship with Voltaire, suddenly asked with 
a sneer: 

“Who is this young man that talks so 
loud ?” 

“He is one who does not carry about 
a great name,” Voltaire snarled, “but 
who earns respect for the name he has.” 

The nobleman lifted his cane as if to 
chastise the upstart, but Voltaire’s hand 
sought the hilt of his sword in such a 
threatening manner that he hesitated. In 
this emergency Adrienne fainted— 
with infinite tact and histrionic skill 
—and the rivals forgot their tentatives 
of combat in a simultaneous rush to her 
assistance. 

Then the quarrel was apparently 
dropped, but a few days later Voltaire 
was waylaid and well cudgeled by 
Rohan’s lackeys. So with much ostenta- 
tion the writer began to take fencing 
lessons, and fiercely chewed the cud of 
rage as he practiced with a maitre 
d’escrime. When a finished artist in 
swordsmanship, he sent Rohan a formal 
challenge, which was an outrageous pre- 
sumption on his part, according to the 
then obtaining code of honor. For a 
commoner ,to call out a duke’s son was 
almost a treasonable offense, and there- 
fore a lettre de cachet promptly placed 
the rebellious genius in the Bastille for 
a short term of imprisonment. 


D’Argental 


VOLTAIRE’S fidus Achates, d’Ar- 
gental, was smitten with a mad passion 
for Adrienne, when only a callow youth, 
and she had to manage him discreetly. 
Her offers of friendship without love 
did not satisfy him; his ardor became 
preposterous; and at length his family 
tried to cure the infatuation by sending 
him to England. Adrienne tried to com- 
fort his exile with long, sisterly letters, 
which only added fuel to the flame. 
When he was permitted to return to 
Paris, his passion was so unruly, that 
his family, which was noble, conceived 
a suspicion of Adrienne’s motives, and 
in fear that she was really exciting him, 
by a pretended coolness, into a matri- 
monial frenzy, they decided to ship him 
overseas to San Domingo. 
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A Letter from Lecouvreur 


THEN Adrienne wrote to the mother 
a letter which is the masterpiece of her 
correspondence, and which deserves ex- 
tended quotation: 


He is the most respectful youth and 
the most honest man that I have met in 
my life. You would admire him did he 
not belong to you. Once again, madame, 
deign to co-operate with me in destroying 
a weakness which irritates you, and in 
which I have no part, whatever you may 
say. Do not show him either contempt 
or harshness. I would prefer to take 
upon myself all his hatred, in spite of the 
friendship, affection and veneration that 
I entertain for him, rather than expose 
him to the least temptation which might 
cause him to fail in respect toward you. 
You are too interested in curing him not 
to strive earnestly to attain your object; 
but you are too much so to succeed in 
attaining it unaided, above all when you 
endeavor to combat his inclination by the 
exercise of your authority, or by painting 
me in disadvantageous colors, whether 
true or not. 

His passion must indeed be an extra- 
ordinary one, since it has existed so long 
without the least hope, in the midst of 


disappointments, in spite of the journeys 
you have made him undertake, and _dur- 
ing the eight months’ residence in Paris, 
during which he never saw me, at least 
not at my house, and was unaware if I 


should ever receive him again. I con- 
ceived him to be cured, and for that 
reason consented to see him during my 
last illness. It is easy to believe that his 
society would afford me infinite pleasure, 
were it not for this unhappy passion, which 
astonishes as much as it flatters me, but 
of which I decline to take advantage. You 
fear that if he sees me, he will depart 
from his duty, and you carry this fear 
to such a point as to take violent resolu- 
tions against him. Assuredly, madame, 
it is not just that he should be rendered 
unhappy in so many ways. Do not add 
anything to my severity, seek rather to 
console him; make all his resentment fall 
on me, but let your kindness serve to 
reassure him. 

I will write to him whatever you 
please ; I will never see him again if such 
1s your wish; I will even withdraw to the 
country if you consider it necessary. But 
do not threaten to send him to the end of 
the world. He may be of service to his 
country; he will be the delight of his 
friends; he will fill you with pride and 
Satisfaction. You have only to guide his 
talents and leave his virtues to act for 
themselves. Forget for a time that you 
are his mother, if this character is op- 
posed to the kindness that, on my knees, 
I beg you to extend to him. Finally, 


madame, you will see me prefer to retire 
from the world, or to love him with the 
love of passion, rather than to suffer him 
to be any more tormented for me or by 
me. 


The Lover Becomes the Friend 


HER advice was followed, and 
d’ Argental became the eternal friend of 
the woman who had prevented him from 
making a fool of himself. The cure was 
accomplished without any need of 
Adrienne’s carrying out the last two 
sacrifices which she. offered to the 
mother. She changed him from lover to 
business adviser; she consulted him 
about all of her affairs; on her death- 
bed she named him as her executor. 
Sixty-three years afterwards, d’Argen- 
tal discovered the letter, by means of 
which she had adjusted his career, 
among his mother’s old papers; and it 
requires no stretch of imagination to 
picture him, as an aged man, reading the 
faded pages with tears in his eyes and 
silently giving Adrienne’s memory the 
reverence due a saint. 


Enter Marshal De Saxe 


IN 1720 Maurice De Saxe arrived in 
Paris to become the lion of the salons 
and the danger of dames. A constant 
patron of the theatre, addicted to the 
company of actresses, he soon met Adri- 
enne, whose virtuous resolves capitu- 
lated at once before this warlike wooer. 
From that time until her death she was 
his favorite; she gave her undivided 
heart to him while he distributed his 
favors broadcast. 

Aside from the purely physical ele- 
ment of Maurice’s redoubtable fascina- 
tion for women, it is difficult to under- 
stand Adrienne’s complete devotion to 
him. She is credited, however, with hav- 
ing seen the intellectual and spiritual 
qualities which were strangely ovef- 
laid with the animal in Maurice’s nature, 
and to have developed them. It may be 
fairly assumed, taking her character as 
it has already been revealed, that her 
influence brought out the best in Mat 
rice and diverted his leonine instincts 
from mere debauchery to the ambitions 
for heroic supremacy which he after- 
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wards realized. This was the view taken 
by Lemonty, a historian who read a 
eulogy of her at a meeting ofthe French 
Academy in 1823, as may be seen by the 
following extract from that flowery 
essay: 

As in the time of chivalry, her cares, 
her tenderness, her wise counsels initiated 
her friend into the amiable accomplish- 
ments, the benevolent virtues, the polished 
manners which, in the long run, made him 
as much a Frenchman as his victories. 
Under her sweet tuition the Achilles of 
Homer became the Achilles of Racine. 
She adorned his mind without enervating 
it, and modified what seemed extraordi- 
nary and singular in the turn of his 
ideas. She taught him our language, 
our literature, and inspired him with the 
taste for poetry, for music, for all the 
arts, and with that passion for the theatre 
which followed him even into the camp. 
One might say of the victor of Fontenoy 
and his beautiful preceptress that he 
learned from her everything save war, 
which he knew better than anyone, and 
orthography, which he never knew at all. 


De Saxe in Courland 


ALTHOUGH Adrienne knew of 
Maurice’s infidelities, she contented her- 
self with the thought that she alone, of 
all his charmers, was the confidante of 
his plans. Their relationship endured 
without interruption for four years, 
and then Maurice set out for Poland to 
become a candidate for the Duchy of 
Courland, with Adrienne’s blessing. She 
was well aware that his game of adven- 
turous diplomacy involved marriage and 
that its success would probably sepa- 
rate them forever, yet when lack of 
funds baffled his intrigues and forced 
him to call upon his friends in France, 
she was the first to respond. Unhesi- 
tatingly she disposed of her jewelry 
and plate and sent him 40,000 livres 
($7,400). Maurice was elected by the 
Diet of Courland; but the duchess 
whom he should have married bore such 
a striking resemblance to a Westphalia 
ham in countenance that he could not 
pay court to her with conviction; more- 
over, he found himself outlawed by Po- 
land, attacked by Russia and renounced 
by his father, the Saxon Elector ; there- 
fore, after a year of swashbuckling and 
amazing feats of arms, he had to sur- 
render his duchy and return to Paris. 
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Adrienne, who had kept closely in 
touch with his affairs, writing to him 
several times a week, had looked for- 
ward to a happy reunion. She found 
Maurice changed, however, and again 
love brought her wretchedness. He was 
disappointed and restless; he fretted 
against a life of idleness in Paris, after 
his exciting year in Courland; and find- 
ing no relief from his ill-humor in dis- 
sipation, he inflicted it upon her. 


Unhappiness of the Tragedienne 


THOUGH De Saxe placed no bounds 
upon his own conduct, he viewed her 
friendships with jealousy, and seems to 
have accused her of deceiving him, for 
we find among her letters this cry of 
bitterness, written to a confidant: 


I am worn out with anger and grief; 
I have been dissolved in tears this live- 
long night. Perhaps it is unreasonable 
of me, since I have nothing wherewith to 
reproach myself; but I cannot endure 
severity so little deserved. I am suspect- 
ed; I am accused, and, if chance does 
not enable me to know what is happen- 
ing, I shall be covered with the most 
horrible calumny possible to conceive by a 
man who has borne the name of my 
friend for ten years. I am not permitted 
to tell you this; I esteem and love ten- 
derly him who forbids me, but I know 
not how to keep it to myself; I am too 
affected, too wounded, and too alarmed 
for the future not to reveal it, at any 
rate, to you. * * * * T have been told 
that it is his way of thinking, that he 
does not intend to do me any wrong in 
confounding me with the generality of 
women. I cannot entertain this idea. 
That is not the language he has held to- 
ward me for ten years, and ought not to 
be the reward of my attentions to please 
him and to make him esteem me, at 
least, according to my deserts. What 
can one do to me, after all, save wound 
me in the place where I am most sensi- 
tive? I could destroy in an instant the 
error in question, but how am I to con- 
sole myself for the intention of this cal- 
umny? ~* 


A Poison Plot 


LOVE, in fact, had played another 
cruel trick upon Adrienne when she 
gave her heart into the keeping of Mau- 
rice de Saxe. Seventeen months after 
his reappearance in Paris, she died un- 
der suspicious circumstances, poisoned, 
according to the popular belief—which 
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is preserved in the drama of Scribe and 
Legouvé—by. a jealous duchess who 
coveted her lover. One attempt, certain- 
ly, was made upon her life by this wom- 
an; and the case is so strange that it may 
be recounted.in detail. 

Adrienne’s would-be rival was-Louise 
Henriette Frangoise of Lorraine (Mlle. 
de Guise), wife of the Duc de Bouillon. 
As described in a contemporary docu- 
ment, she was: “Very pretty; rather tall 
than short; neither stout nor slender; 
an oval. face; a broad forehead; black 
eyes and eyebrows; brown hair; very 
wide mouth and very red lips.” Mlle. 
Aissé, the Circassian girl who was 
bought in a slave-market of Constanti- 
nople and adopted as a daughter by the 
d’Argental who figures in this story, 
left a series of letters which are among 
the most interesting documents of the 
Regency, and in them the Duchesse de 
Bouillon gets this bad character: 

Madame de Bouillon is capricious, vio- 
lent, headstrong, and much addicted to 
gallantry. Her tastes extend from the 
prince to the actor. She conceived a fancy 
for the Comte de Saxe, who had none 
for her. Not that he piques himself on 
his fidelity to the Lecouvreur; for, to- 
gether with his passion for her, he has 

a thousand little passing tastes. But he 
ne neither flattered nor anxious to reply 
to the impulsiveness of Madame de Bouil- 
lon, who was enraged at seeing her 
charms despised, and who had no doubt 
that the Lecouvreur was the obstacle that 
stood in the way of the passion that the 
count would otherwise naturally enter- 
tain for her. To destroy this obstacle, 
she resolved to get rid of the actress. 


A French Lucrezia Borgia 


IN JULY, 1729, Adrienne received 
an anonymous letter, asking her to 
come to a designated spot in the Luxem- 
bourg: gardens, on a matter of urgent 
importance to herself. Escorted by 
friends, she kept the appointment, and 
there found a young student of painting 
from the provinces, Abbe Bouret, who 
stated that he had been offered a bribe 
by the Duchess de Bouillon to poison 
her. According to his story, he had been 
approached. on this subject by masked 
men. representing the duchess, who de- 
clared that he would be richly ‘rewarded 
if he carried. out.the commission,..and 


would be killed if he did not. He was in- 
structed to ingratiate himself. with the 
actress by his painting, to secure: en- 
trance into her house, and to present 
her with some lozenges or candies which 
would be supplied him. Terrified by 
their threats, he consented, and was 
taken to the duchess, who confirmed. the 
plot and gave him the poisoned, candy. 

After hearing this strange tale, Adri- 
enne informed the police, with the young 
man’s consent. His candies ,were fed to 
a dog which died in fifteen minutes, 
and then he volunteered to submit to 
arrest until the Duchess de Bouillon 
could be confronted by him. That lady’s 
family, however, had great influence 
with both the civil and the church au- 
thorities, and for a time the matter was 
hushed up. 

Some months afterward, Bouret was 
arrested on a lettre de cachet issued at 
the request of the Bouillons, and was 
imprisoned. He persisted in his story; 
Adrienne wrote to him, begging him to 
withdraw the charges if they were un- 
true and promising to obtain his pardon 
if such were the case; but he continued 
to accuse the duchess as a poisoner. The 
actress sent him money, clothes and 
books, and summoned his old father, a 
government official in Metz, to his aid. 
Parental pleas caused Bouret to be re- 
leased after three months, but his fath- 
er’s illness prevented him from leaving 
Paris at once, as Adrienne advised ; and 
six months later he was arrested again 
on a new lettre de cachet. By this time 
the affair had become a public scandal, 
the sympathy of Paris being strongly in 
favor of Adrienne and Bouret. Al- 
though the prisoner ,was_ constantly 
urged to deny his story with promises of 
freedom, he refused. While he was sti- 
fling in an oubliette, Adrienne died, and 
Suspicion naturally fastened upon the 
duchess as having made a second and 
successful attempt upon her life. A few 
months later the terrors of the Bastille 
broke Bouret’s spirit; he recanted, de- 
clared that he had invented. the plot him- 
self merely to gain the friendship of the 
actress, and swore that the duchess was 
innocent. Soon afterward. he was re- 
leased, and so he. disappears from. his- 
tory. 
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The Drugged Bouquet 


DID the Duchess de Bouillon, once 
exposed as a poisoner, have the diabolic- 
al hardihood to carry out her purpose 
while the affair was still notorious ? That 
is one of the many unsolved historical 
mysteries, although Scribe and Legouvé 
have used the dramatist’s license and 
caused her to poison their heroine with 
a bouquet of drugged flowers. The doc- 
umentary evidence, however, leaves a 
reasonable doubt as to her actual guilt, 
though none as to her murderous inten- 
tion. 

Shortly after Bouret’s denunciation, 
the duchess brazenly appeared in a box 
when Adrienne was playing Racine’s 
“Phédre.” The tragedienne’s usual dis- 
cretion deserted her when she observed 
her enemy pretending to applaud her, 
and she turned directly toward the duch- 
ess as she read, with unmistakable em- 
phasis, the famous lines which may be 
translated as: 


I know my own treacheries, Oenone, 
but I am not one of those nardened 
women who, enjoying a tranquil ‘con- 
science among their crimes, can face 
the world without a blush. 


The audience applauded this allusion 
vigorously and the duchess left the the- 
atre in a rage. This incident served 
Scribe and Legouvé for one of the 
dramatic climaxes of “Adrienne Le- 
couvreur.” 

Not long afterward, Adrienne became 
ill, and though she kept on playing, her 
health failed rapidly. That. winter the 
Duchess de Bouillon tried to: convey the 
impression that a truce had been de- 
clared between them, and when Adri- 
enne was invalided she sent her servants: 
every day with solicitous: inquiries as‘to 
the health of this woman whom she had 
been accused of trying to poison: 


Finally, after a performance-of Jocaste: 


in Voltaire’s “Oedipe,” in which : she 
seemed pitifully frail, she took to her 
bed, and four days later, March 20, 
1730, she died. Voltaire, Maurice de 
Saxe and a surgeon were with her at 
the end, and the faithful d’Argental, 
hurriedly sent for, arrived a few min- 
utes too late, 


GREAT LOVE STORIES OF THE THEATRE 





“My Universe, My Hope and My. 
Gods” 


‘THE last irony of Adrienne’s career 
came after she was at peace. The curé 
vf her parish, an extremely bigoted 
priest, had been called in to administer 
the last sacrament and to receive the re- 
nunciation of profession which a player 
had to make in order to obtain Christian 
burial in consecrated ground. Certain 
accounts say that he did not come until 
she had breathed her last; others, that 
when exhorted to repentance she point- 
ed to a bust of Maurice which stood 
near her bed and exclaimed: 

“Voila mon. univers, mon espoir, et 
mes dieux!”’ (“There is my universe, 
my hope, and my gods.”) 

At any rate, she died unshriven, and 
the churlish priest refused her remains 
not only Christian burial (which was 
usual then) but also interment in the 
unconsecrated part of the cemetery re- 
served for heretics and unbaptized chil- 
dren, The latter denial is without prece- 
dent in all the church’s spiritual warfare 
against the votaries of Thespis. 

The following midnight, therefore, 
after an autopsy upon which Voltaire 
insisted and which resulted in-a verdict 
of death from natural causes, all that 
was mortal of Adrienne Lecouvreur 
was taken in a coach, with only a few 
porters and guards of the watch in the 
dreary cortégé, to a piece of unclaimed 
ground near the Seine, and was buried 
in quick-lime. The place was kept secret 
and was unmarked by stone or cross. 

This sudden and brutal disposition of 
her remains, directed by the police; the 
secrecy, the quick-lime, the concealed 
grave, all point to powerful influences 
working to prevent a second autopsy. 
Maurice de Saxe was wanting in this 
emergency; he might have secured for 
the-woman who had loved him so deeply 
the last: honors of decent burial, but he 
does: not seem to have made an effort 
in this: direction. Voltaire, always at 
odds: with the authorities, was helpless. 


Voltaire Protests 


THE day after the burial, Voltaire’s 
grief broke out in a fury of protest, 
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He addressed a withering open letter, 
written in verse, to a public official, con- 
trasting Adrienne’s furtive funeral in 
the dark to the elaborate obsequies of 
two English actresses who had recently 
died. Next, he spoke before the mem- 
bers of the Comédie Francaise with elo- 
quent indignation, calling upon them to 
desert that institution “until they had 
secured for the pensioners of the king 
the rights which were accorded to those 
who had not the honor of serving his 
majesty.” Voltaire followed this with a 
splendid poem on the death of Adri- 
enne, crying out against the sacrilege 
of denying the rights of sepulture “to 
her who in ancient Greece would have 
had shrines.” 

The Comédie Francaise closed its 
season four days after Adrienne’s 
death. According to custom, at the final 
performance an “¢loge’’ of Adrienne, 
written by Voltaire, was read by the 
youngest member of the company. It 
concluded with these words: 

I feel, messieurs, that your regrets re- 
call that inimitable actress, who might 
almost be said to have invented the art 
of speaking to the heart and of present- 
ing sentiment and truth where once had 
been shown little but artificiality and 
declamation. Mile. Lecouvreur—permit 
us the consolation of naming her—made 
one feel in every character which she 
impersonated all the delicacy, all the soul, 
all the decorum that one could desire; 
she was worthy to speak before you, 
messieurs.. Among those who deign to 
listen to me are several who honored her 
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by their friendship; they are aware that 
she was the ornament of society as well 
as of the theatre; while those who knew 
her only as the actress can readily judge, 
from the degree of perfection to which 
she attained, that not-only had she an 
abundance of wit, but that she further 
possessed the art of rendering wit ami- 
able. You are too just, messieurs, not 
to regard this tribute of praise as a duty; 
I dare even to say that in regretting 
her, I am merely your interpreter. 


Denied By Her Ideal 


ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR, from 
her début until her death, was cheated 
by her highest ideal—love. Her passions 
always ended in bitterness; her ro- 
mances in disillusion. Friendship served 
her better than love; it was Vol- 
taire and d’Argental, not Maurice de 
Saxe, Clavel and the other unhappy 
choices of her heart, who appreciated 
her at her true worth. 

In 1786, fifty-six years after her 
death, an old man located her final rest- 
ing place, on ground now occupied by 
115 Rue de Grenelle. He was the ever- 
faithful d’Argental. The marble tablet 
which he placed there still exists, in- 
scribed in verses of his own composi- 
tion, indifferent as to literary quality, 
but poignant with appeal when the true 
story of their subject is known. Adri- 
enne’s fame was flown, her loves were 
dust—but an old friend still remem- 
bered her gentleness, her kindness, her 
patience with his youthful folly. 
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THE AUTHOR of this article is one of the great actors of America. 
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His vivid per- 


formance in support of Mrs. Fiske in ‘‘Salvation Nell’ lives in the memory of everyone 


who saw that remarkable play. 


Mr. Blinn has this season achieved the greatest success 


of his career as ‘‘the Boss”’ in Edward Sheldon’s play of that title. 


HERE is no more interesting as- 
pect of the theatre than the grow- 
ing tendency on the part of the- 

atrical managers to insist upon actors 
resembling in. physical make-up and 
personality, the characteristics of the 
type of individual they may be called 
upon to play. 

In the ranks of the theatrical pro- 
fession, this method of selection is 
popularly termed “picking types.” 
Many actors assume the attitude that 
such a method retards an actor in his 
professional growth. 


The question has been put to me as 
to whether or not I think such a 
method handicaps the actor generally 
in achieving prominence. It is rather 
difficult, and unfair even, to answer 
with a simple “yes” or “no.” So many 
considerations enter into the question, 
that it may be well for us to analyze 
them. So, we will make our answer by 
pointing out the reasons that govern 
the existence and necessity for such a 
condition One must not, even for an 
instant, lose sight of the fact that the- 
atrical conditions of to-day are vastly 
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different from those of even a com- 
paratively few years ago. Remember- 
ing this, I would say, as a general 
proposition, that I do not consider the 
practice a bad one. Rather, do I con- 
sider that it works to the advantage of 
both the actor and the manager, and, 
naturally, also to the ultimate good of 
the drama itself. 

True, the fact that an actor becomes 
more or less identified with the play- 
ing of any one certain line of parts, 
may make it more difficult for him to 
advance to the top of the profession as 
rapidly as he would if he had had the 
opportunity to play a widely differen- 
tiated series of parts from the begin- 
ning of his career. But to my mind, 
the fact that an actor may be so 
identified with certain “types,” serves 
him in good stead professionally. It 
will not hurt his prospects or retard 
his professional growth, if he has the 
inherent ability and personality to 
achieve success. As a matter of fact, I 
believe in selecting actors on the basis 
that they are the “type” represented 
in the character they are to play. 

We hear a constant reiteration of 
the complaint that in the earlier days 
of the drama, the actor had vastly 
more chance to display his versatility 
than he has to-day. In a certain meas- 
ure this may be true. But there is 
much to account for this condition. 

There are so many modern plays 
written, containing essentially the 
same basic types of character, that it 
would seem to me to be a source of 
strength, rather than of weakness, 
that an actor becomes known as a 
skilled delineator of certain “types” of 
characters, It undoubtedly individu- 
alizes him. His value stands out 
clearly. Managers know exactly what 
he is capable of doing. When they are 
seeking a man to play a certain kind 
of part, they do not have to experi- 
ment in looking for him. On the con- 
trary, they can place their finger on 
just the man they may want. 


So many actors assume the attitude 
that it is a species of selfishness on 
the part of managers to seek out 
“types.” Just for’ a moment, place 
yourself in the mental attitude of a 
producing manager who is selecting a 
cast of players for a new production. 

Let us say there are ten principals, 
or speaking parts, in the piece. Which 
would be the more natural thing for 
the manager to do—would he select 
Mr. Watkins, who is short and ro- 
tund, to play the part of a lover, be- 
cause he is a nice gentleman, and 
played such a part years ago when he 
was slender and graceful, or would he 
turn to Mr. Green, who is young, 
handsome and tall, and with this nat- 
ural equipment, a good actor. Which 
of two such types would better 
realize the author’s ideal, and make 
the more favorable impression on an 
audience? Or, say there is a part call- 
ing for an old man of seventy. Would 
you pick out a juvenile actor of 
twenty-five, even though he might be 
an adept at “making-up,” in prefer- 
ence to an actor of fifty-five, who 
more nearly approximates the part, 
and is a good actor? I dare say I can 
give you your answer. As an intelli- 
gent person, of sound judgment, you 
would select the mature actor. 

Then, granting that this is the basis 
on which a manager works in select- 
ing the cast for his play, what is there 
to be said on behalf of the actor who 
decries the practice on the ground 
that it tends to kill individuality and 
versatility, and makes unnecessary 
any extensive knowledge of the art of 
“making-up?” 

So many actors advance the theory 
that the best exposition of an actor’s 
skill lies not only in his ability to read 
lines, but finds its highest develop- 
ment in his ability to “make-up” or 
simulate the characteristics of the 
part to be played, so that an audience 
accepts the actor in the guise of the 
person he may be assuming. 
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This attitude may have been justi- 
fied in the olden days about which we 
hear so much. But the needs of the 
theatre have changed since then. In 
those days there were fewer pieces 
produced, fewer parts to be filled, and 
fewer actors seeking engagements. 
Because of this, the requirements of 
the profession implied a wider range 
of versatility than is now necessary. 

Acknowledging this, you may ad- 
vance the argument that the mere fact 
that an actor is not required to dis- 
play any great versatility to succeed, 
tends to lessen his chances of becom- 
ing prominent in the profession. 

In these present days of a thousand 
and one productions every season, 
with literally thousands of theatres 
waiting to be supplied with attrac- 
tions, and with dozens of producing 
managers looking for suitable talent, 
how is any mortal going to get away 
from the necessity of selecting his 
casts from “types?” 

Go into the offices of any prominent 
producer in New York or Chicago. 
I will wager that you will be amazed 
at the number of people you will find 
there. There may be fifteen, or even 
twenty, men after one part. Is the 
manager, then, going to sit calmly 
down and devote hours to a process of 
elimination? There may be two or 
three men out of the fifteen or twenty 
who “look the part” as it is pictured 
in the -manager’s mind. Common 
sense will dictate that he give the 
preference to the man who seems to 
have the requisite physical qualifica- 
tions, rather than select a man who is 
away from the ideal of the part alto- 
gether, even though he may be a good 
actor. This is only true, of course, 
granting that, in so far as the man- 
ager knows, their acting abilities are 
equal. 

It would seem to be the part of 
common sense to follow the line that 
Suggests the best solution of the prob- 
lem. You must not misunderstand me 


as saying that because a man looks 
the part, he can necessarily play it. 
Rather, what I am attempting to con- 
vey, is the fact that given two or more 
men for a part, the one who would 
more nearly measure up to the visible 
requirements, seemingly would be the 
man to be selected. 

In my own experience in selecting 
casts for plays, I am guided by this 
method. I always give preference to 
the. actor who more nearly realizes 
my ideas as to how the character 
should appear on the stage. 

No matter how excellent an actor a 
man may be, if he has the outward 
appearance of a policeman or a 
banker, one would hardly risk putting 
him in a part requiring a suave, dilet- 
tante sort of chap, who has to play 
a society man. 

This very insistence upon “types” 
to my mind, is what makes for the 
more efficient casting of plays. It un- 
doubtedly results in the selection of 
actors for parts for which they at least 
have the appearance of being suited. 

After the selection of a “type,” 
there yet remains the question of the 
actor’s ability. This is a matter that 
is solely up to the judgment of the 
man who does the selecting. It does 
not enter into the merits of this dis- 
cussion, which concerns itself with 
the question of “types” themselves— 
as types. 

Up to this time, we have been pay- 
ing our attention solely to the actor 
who may be selected to play one part, 
or character. In the case of stock com- 
panies, the same conditions do not 
hold good. With stock organizations, 
the same proup of actors, as a rule, 
has to essay different réles each week. 
Under such conditions, the actor 
of versatility stands out head and 
shoulders above the man who can do 
nothing else than play one line of 
parts. It is the most natural thing in 
the world, then, that a stock company 
manager will utilize to the fullest ex- 
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tent, the services of the actor who is 
versatile. He is undoubtedly a more 
valued member of a stock company. 
But stock companies now form but a 
fractional part of the theatrical busi- 
ness, and do not affect the question 
of the value of selection by “type.” 

There is yet another thought in 
connection with the question of 
“types” and versatility. The great ma- 
jority of established actors themselves 
lean toward the playing of one kind 
of part. They feel, and very often 
with good reason, that the assump- 
tion of a variety of réles or “types” of 
parts, tends to lessen their personality 
and lowers their value. As to whether 
this is so, is outside the question. 

The modern theatrical manager is 
an astute business man, who caters to 
his public to the best of his ability and 
judgment. Therefore, the greater vi- 
rility and strength he can incorporate 
into his cast of players, the better will 
be the quality of the goods he is sell- 
ing. The way in which best to bring 
out this virility and strength, lies, 
first of all, in the selection of players 
for the various réles with due regard 
to their physical fitness for the parts. 

The public, also, seemingly thinks 
it has something worth while to say 
on this subject of associating an actor 
with a certain line of “types” of parts. 
In the minds of the public, some of 
our most popular players are closely 
identified with certain kinds of parts, 
such as romaiitic characters, classic 
parts, lovers, and so on, ad lib. The 
moment they assume a part that gets 
away from these, the public tacitly 
resents it as a violation of some un- 
written pledge between themselves 
and. the actor. 

When an actor is climbing in his 
profession, it is not for him to say 
what kind of parts he will play, or 
will not play. Rather, he should 
gladly welcome any kind of part that 
is worthy, and he usually does so, if 
he is in love with his work, If he has 


a leaning toward a certain kind of 
parts, his chances to play them, dur- 
ing his years of development, will de- 
pend largely upon the opportunities 
that come his way. But once he 
climbs toward the top, then he may 
properly begin to indicate his prefer- 
ences as to the line of work he will 
follow. 

The stage is a big cauldron into 
which are thrown the talents and 
personalities of men and women. 
Though luck and opportunity play an 
important part, and personality is a 
tremendous factor, genius, great tal- 
ent, or genuine ability always rises to 
the top, and, once there, holds its 
place only by work—work—work! 

Of course, every actor has a notion 
that he excels in particular kinds of 
parts. In my own case, for instance, I 
find vast satisfaction in the creation 
of unusual and away-from-the-beat- 
en-track sorts of characters, 

In “The Boss,” my present play, 
the character I play, that of Regan, 
is a rough-shod, profane politician of 
a “type.” Regan is not a pleasant per- 
sonality, but he is a powerful one. I 
enjoy the part because it enables me 
to make a study of a type of individu- 
ality that is always distinctive. As a 
“type,” Regan is a vitally interesting 
individual. 

It is a far cry from Regan in “The 
Boss” to Napoleon in “The Duchess 
of Dantzic.” Napoleon, a wonderful 
study, historically, is, to me, infinitely 
more complex and mentally exhilarat- 
ing as a mere man. I would like to 
play Napoleon again, in a big play, 
with a chance to develop my ideas of 
a different side of the man’s character 
than appears in his life as a figure in 
the world’s history. But, reverting to 
“types,” how foolish it would be of 
me to essay the part of the Emperor, 
were I six feet in height, with a frame 
like Lincoln! 

Up to this time, we have discussed 
“types” in their relation to the actof. 
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This was intentional, because, in the 
case of the actress, there is not the 
same widespread complaint. With 
the actress, her lines are much more 
sharply drawn. In most plays, mas- 
culine characters far outnumber fem- 
inine characters. 

An actress is much more restricted 
in the parts she can play. Roughly 
speaking, the scope of feminine rdéles 


include the ingenue, or girlish type;. 


the leading woman, who may be wife, 
sister, sweetheart, mistress or adven- 
turess; and the old woman type, who 
may be an elder sister, an aunt, or a 
grandmother. There are offshoots to 
these, such as comedy rdles requiring 
peculiar personalities. But, generally 
speaking, a woman’s value on the 
stage is more closely connected with 
youth and physical charm. 

To sum ‘it all up: it would appear 
that the practice of selecting “types” 


aids the actor rather than handicaps 
him, It undoubtedly broadens his field 
of activities, encourages him to spe- 
cialize, and makes him more widely 
known. He is enabled to stamp his 
individuality upon his work in a man- 
ner that would be impossible were he 
to jump from one sort of characteri- 
zation to another. 

I believe in “types.” As the needs 
of the theatre advance, the lines in 
this direction will become more 
sharply drawn. The actor who is a 
“type” is like the specialist in any 
other line of work. He always has the 
call over the generally efficient man, 
who essays many things fairly well, 
but excels in none of them. 
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IN THIS department each month will appear brief synopses of all the new plays pro- 
duced within the preceding thirty days on the metropolitan stages of the country. 


“NOBODY’S DAUGHTER” 
(By George Paston) 


N THE charge of Christine Grant 
(Helen Reimer), an old caretaker at 
Brambleside, lives Honora May (Pa- 

mela Gaythorne), the illegitimate child 
of the present Mrs. Frampton (Theresa 
Maxwell-Conover) and Colonel Tor- 
zens (E. M. Holland). Honora, who is 
now a lively girl of nineteen, is 
visited at frequent intervals by her par- 
ents. She does not know the latter as 
such, however, and is made to believe 
that they were merely close friends of 


her mother, now dead. Although Ho- 
nora’s real mother has married a Mr. 
Frampton (A. E. Anson), of Wolver- 
swyck, and although Colonel Torrens, 
her father, has also married, the two 
feel unable to bring themselves to de- 
sert the child that was born of their 
early wrongful love and they plan to- 
gether to look out for her future in 
secret. Honora, in the meantime has 
fallen in love with a lowly mechanic, 
Will Lennard (Frank Gilmore), and in 
an effort to forestall a marriage between 
the two, Mrs. Frampton invites her ille- 
gitimate daughter to visit her at Wol- — 
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verswyck. Mr. Frampton has no clue to 
the girl’s identity, although Mrs. Tor- 
vens (Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh), a 
shrewd yet kindly woman, suspects the 
true state of affairs from the beginning. 
Subsequently, Frampton’s suspicions 
are aroused and he sets out to assure 
himself of the truth of his belief. Chris- 
tine, who has accompanied Honora May 
to the Framptons’ house, refuses to 
divulge what knowledge she has, and 
Frampton, in desperation, confronts his 
wife. Colonel Torrens is present when 
Frampton makes the accusation and 
starts to the defense of Mrs. Frampton, 
but to no avail. As she confesses, 
Honora comes into the garden, where 
the scene of the arraignment is laid, and 
overhears the story of her parentage. 
Frampton, in white heat, casts his wife 
from him. Into the disrupted group 
comes Mrs. Torrens. They endeavor to 
keep the secret of her husband’s sin 
from her, but she steps forward smiling 
and, laying her hands on his shoulders, 
says: “I could hardly expect him to be 
true to me before he even saw me!” 
Frampton holds no such liberal: views 
toward his wife, however, and the house 
at Wolverswyck is threatened with dis- 
ruption. Lennard comes, protesting his 
love for Honora and is apprised of the 
facts surrounding her birth. His love 
dominates, however, and, taking Honora 
into his arms, he proclaims that if she 
has no name, he will give her one. And 
Frampton, shot to the heart by his 
wife’s repentance and grief, takes her 
to him again as the curtain falls. 
(Produced by The New Theatre) 


“EXCUSE ME” 
(By Rupert Hughes) 


THE entire action transpires on an 
Overland Limited, leaving Chicago on 
its way to the Pacific Coast via Reno. 
The three scenes show the sleeper as 
the train is pulling out of Chicago on a 
Monday night, the combination car 
coming into Utah on a Wednesday 
afternoon, and the sleeping car crossing 
the Nevada line the next morning. On 
the train are the Reverend Walter 
Temple (John Findlay) and his wife 


(Lottie Alter), who are off on a vaca- 
tion and are hiding their identity. Just 
as the train is pulling out, Harry Mal- 
lory (John Westley) jumps aboard with 
Marjorie Newton (Ann Murdock), to 
whom he is engaged. The young couple 
have planned to elope, have missed the 
minister who was to unite them in mar- 
riage, and hoping to get hold of some 
one to tie the knot at the first stop, have 
boarded the train. The porter (Willis 
Sweatnam) tells them “There aint goin’ 
to be no stop.” And, willy nilly, the em- 
barrassed young lovers are rushed away 
at a mile a minute rate on their almost- 
honeymoon. 

Lieutenant Hudson and Lieutenant 
Shaw (Alonzo Price and E. H. O’Con- 
nor), previous to the departure of the 
train, have told the passengers of the 
newly-wedded couple that was to board 
the train (the lieutenants, of course, be- 
lieved Mallory and Miss Newton would 
be married before they left Chicago), 
and the passengers begin immediately 
to make life miserable for the supposed 
young bride. Afiss Newton tries to per- 
suade the conductor (Thomas Walsh) 
to stop the train, but the conductor, 
thinking she is out of her mind, only 
laughs at her. 

In the meantime, moreover, the 
Reverend Walter Temple is mistaken 
for a card sharp. Ira Lathrop (Scott 
Cooper) meets an old flame in the per- 
son of Anne Gattle (Grace Fisher), 
whereupon he telegraphs ahead to have 
his old friend, the Rev. Charles Selby 
(E. H. O’Connor) of Ogden, meet 
the train and perform a little marriage 
ceremony for him. At Ogden, the minis- 
ter comes aboard and unites Lathrop 
and Miss Gattle, but just as Mallory 
starts to get into communication with 
the minister, the train whistle sounds, 
the minister hops off, and the young 
couple are left still unmarried. The train 
is held up by highwaymen, who are 
beaten at their own game by Mallory. 
During the hold-up, Mallory learns that 
the masquerading Temple is a minister, 
breathes a great sigh of relief and then 
the train proceeds more peacefully on its 
mad, matrimonial way toward the Gold- 
en Gate. 

(Produced by Henry W. Savage) 
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“THE ZEBRA” 
(By Paul Potter) 


STOPPING at the bungalow of Pro- 
fessor Ferishtah (Alfred Hudson, Sr.), 
in New London, Conn., are Farragut 
Lee (A. Hamilton Revelle), his wife 
Ottima (Vera McCord), and George 
De Peyster (Richie Ling) and his wite 
Bulbul (Adelaide Nowak). The two 
husbands are extremely desirous of get- 
ting away from their wives in order 
that they may go to New York to meet 
Kiki (Irene Fenwick), a little shop girl, 
and some of her hilarious companions. 
As an excuse they tell their better 
halves that they are going up in the 
balloon Zebra with their good friend 
Count De La Beuve (Reginald Mason), 
a famous aviator whom, incidentally, 
they not only do not know, but whom 
they have never even seen. No sooner 
have they told their wives of their 
planned aérial flight than the Count 
himself is announced. The husbands 
pretend to know him and introduce him 
to their wives, not aware of the fact 
that the “Count” is in reality Milliken 
(Henry Hall), a private detective in 
their wives’ pay. Positive, now, of their 
husbands’ deceit, the women take steps 
to fix the blame definitely on the guilty 
twain. The husbands go to New York, 
have a high old time and return home 
without being seen by their wives. They 
learn that the Zebra, in which they are 
supposed to be, is still up in the air. 
As a consequence, they are compelled 
to remain in hiding until word will be 
brought to them that the blamed old 
balloon has landed. Kiki, the shop girl, 
comes to the bungalow to deliver a set 
of furs and is asked to remain when she 
misses her train back to the city. The 
husbands, having no money left, steal 
their wives’ jewels in order to get funds 
to take them, to New York again until 
the trouble is over. In making their 
escape from the house, one of them, 
Lee, is filled with buckshot by a mem- 
ber of the pursuing party and both men 
are compelled to return. They learn 
from a dispatch that the Zebra has land- 
ed and are about to settle down in peace 
when Kiki cries out to “her dear 
George” and the real Count De La 


Beuve arrives on the troubled scene. To 
add to the mix-up, the bogus Count al- 
so appears. Kiki agrees to remain silent 
and say nothing of the gay times in the 
city, however, and the wives, after mak- 
ing their repentant husbands show 


themselves up in their true colors, solve 
their difficulties in a general forgive- 
ness. 

(Produced by Charles Frohman) 


“THE HAPPIEST NIGHT OF 
HIS LIFE” 


(By McCree and Rosenfeld) 


HARRY JELLIMAN (Phil Ryley) 
lives with his wife Martha (Julia Ralph) 
and his geraniums, on Washington 
Heights, New York City. He is a staid 
old party, apparently bloodless and en- 
tirely lifeless, and horticulture is his one 
source of amusement. Tom Dawson, 
(Jack Henderson), his nephew, is visit- 
ing with him and brings a former race- 
track devotée to the house in the person 
of Dick Brennan (Victor Moore). At 
the same time, a large cohort of Chicago 
widows puts in an appearance. With one 
of the widows, Minnie Randolph 
(Annabelle Whitford), Brennan pro- 
ceeds to fall deeply in love. Minnie, 
however, teases him and begins leading 
him a merry canter. In the presence of 
the riotous widows, old Jelliman evi- 
dences the rebirth of his youth and, 
noting this, Dawson and Brennan per- 
suade him to sneak away from home 
for the night and have a large old time. 
Jelliman gets into his dusty evening 
clothes as quick as you can say ‘‘Rec- 
tor’s” and the three men, arm in arm, 
after making the rounds, bring up at 
the garage of Mrs. Ricketts (Mae 
Phelps), who is giving a party for her 
débutante daughter Jane (Gertrude 
Vanderbilt). What with the rapid con- 
versation and equally rapid encounters 
with the punch-bowl, Jelliman soon be- 
comes mellow and enters into the pro- 
ceedings like a sportive young dachs- 
hund. In order to hide his own identity, 
Brennan presents himself to the host- 
ess as a minister. She is deceived and 
everything promises to run off smoothly 
until, in an unguarded moment, Brennan 
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reveals himself to Minnie. After much 
maneuvering, Brennan succeeds in con- 
vincing one woman that he is a minister 
and the other that he is not—but any 
propriety that may have been loaned 
Jelliman’s presence at the party by the 
pseudo-minister is soon dissipated by 
Jelliman himself. Jelliman, in short, has 
set out to have the night of his life and, 
what is more, has it. At dawn, Brennan 
and Dawson escort Jelliman back to his 
home. They are surprised by the 
widows, but everything ends in the right 
way. Brennan gets Minnie, Dawson puts 
a ring on Jane’s finger and Jelliman 
settles down again to nurse his pet 
geraniums. 
(Produced by Frazee and Lederer) 


“EVERYWOMAN” 
(By Walter Browne) 


IN this so-called “modern morality 
play,” we see such symbolic types as 
Everywoman (Laura Nelson Hall), 
Youth (Patricia Collinge), Beauty (Au- 


rora Piatt), Modesty (Juliett Day), 


Truth (Sarah Cowell Le Moyne), 
Wealth (Frederick de Belleville), Vice 
(Stella Hammerstein), Passion (Syd- 
ney Jarvis), and Flattery (Frank 
Lacy). Everywoman is shown in her 
pilgrimage in quest of Love. With 
Youth, Beauty and Modesty, she sets 
out. Her travels take her first to the 
stage of a metropolitan theatre where 
she mistakes Passion for Love (Edward 
Mackay) and where Modesty deserts 
her. She learns in time that Passion is 
not Love and, pursuing her quest, leaves 
the playhouse. At a gay dinner, lasting 
until dawn, Beauty dies and Everywom- 
an, looking in her mirror, sees not Flat- 
tery, as she did at first, but Truth. 
Wealth comes to her side, whispers in 
her ear and, desperate, she enters into a 
mad, drunken dance with him. Con- 
Science (Wilda Bennett) seeks to dis- 
suade Everywoman, but Wealth tem- 
porarily triumphs. Disappointed finally, 
Everywoman finds herself alone with 
Youth, her body clad in a cheap and 
shabby dress, on Broadway on New 
Year’s Eve. Time, the call-boy (Barry 
Maxwell), comes to rob Everywoman 


of Youth; and Everywoman, in her 
plight, tries to regain the affections of 
Wealth. Wealth passes her by and takes 
up with Vice instead. Then Truth comes 
and reveals her beauty to Everywoman. 
“Love,” says Truth, “is my son.” Ev- 
erywoman returns to her home and 
there finds Love waiting for her. At 
first she does not recognize Love 
but Truth makes her see Love aright 
and, as Everywoman and Love clasp 
hands, Modesty returns and comes to 
cling to Everywoman’s garments. Other 
characters in the presentation are Bluff 
and Stuff (Henry Wenman and John 
Shine), theatrical managers; Puff 
(Richard Lee), a press-agent; Nobody 
(H. Cooper Cliffe); Vanity (Vivian 
Blackburn) ; and Self (Jean Barrett). 
The epilogue runs:- “Be mericful, be 
just, be fair, to Everywoman, every- 
where. Her faults are many. Nobody’s 
the blame!” It is Nobody who speaks. 
(Produced by Henry W. Savage) 


“THE ARROW MAKER” 
(By Mary Austin) 


THE action transpires in the foothills 
of the Sierras, in California, previous 
to the white occupation of that country. 
The Chisera (Edith Wynne Matthison), 
is the medicine woman of the great 
Sagharawite tribe and to her come the 
fighting men and the Indian women in 
search of counsel and of luck-charms, 
Simwa (Frank Gilmore), the sturdy 
young arrow maker of the Saghara- 
wites, has loved the Chisera wrong- 
fully. He has used the Chisera’s love as 
a means toward winning for himself 
her power with the gods. While hold- 
ing favor in this fashion with the medi- 
cine woman, Simzva has secretly prom- 
ised to wed Bright Water (Leah Bate- 
man-Hunter), daughter of the tribe’s 
chief, Rain Wind (E. M. Holland). The 
Chisera, during a war council, is asked 
to invoke the gods’ aid in picking a new 
leader for the tribe. Fighting is immi- 
nent and their leader must have the gods 
with him. Great Hawk (Ben Johnson) 
covets the leadership, but the Chisera, 
influenced by her love for Simwa, 
“makes the sticks lie’ and announces 
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that the gods have selected the arrow 
maker for the war lord of the Saghara- 
wites. The tribe, under Simwa’s leader- 
ship, returns victorious. Simwa an- 
nounces that he will now marry the old 
chief’s daughter and the ceremonies 
begin. The Chisera enters and is told by 
the jealous Great Hawk what Simwa 
is about to do. Simwa defies the medi- 
cine woman and the latter cries out her 
defiance in turn. She tells Bright Water 
that Simwa has loved her and that it 
has been her power that has made him 
a great leader. Simwa flouts the Chisera 
and she declares she will withdraw luck 
from Simwa and the Sagharawite tribe. 
A year passes and again the tribe is 
warring, but this time it is beaten, for 
the medicine woman has refused to call 
down the favor of the gods in the tribe’s 
behalf. They beg her to relent, but she 
is adamant in her resolve. The chiefs 
threaten to kill her, but their threats 
fail. to move her. Bright Water pleads 
with her, and so do the other women. 
The sorrows of the latter at last reach 
the Chisera’s heart. Great Hawk is made 
the war lord and the medicine woman 
promises to help the Sagharawites 
again. Simwa, crazed at the loss of the 
leadership, tries to kill her, but is felled 
to the ground. And the Chisera, sending 
the warriors forth to battle with her 
magic charms, shoots the “arrow of vic- 
tory” down into the hostile valley. 
(Produced by The New Theatre) 


“THE TWELVE POUND LOOK” 
(By J. M. Barrie) 


“THE Twelve Pound Look” is an ex- 
posé of the clay feet of Success. Harry 
Sims (Charles Dalton), vain, pompous, 
ultra-successful, is rehearsing his ap- 
proaching knighthood ceremonies. His 
wife (Mrs. Sam Sothern), sits by and 
watches him. He tells his wife it will be 
well for her to answer the many con- 
gratulatory messages that have been 
sent him and further tells her he has 
advertised for a typist to assist in the 
work. In reply to the advertisement, 
Sims’ first wife, Kate (Ethel Barry- 
more), appears. Sims comes face to 
face with her and charges her with hav- 
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ing left him for another man. She smiles 
at him pityingly and says that she left 
him because she could not stand living 
any longer in the house of Success. “I 
couldn’t stand your fat dinners, your 
fat friends and my fat jewelry,” she 
tells him. “You mean,” he says, “that 
you left me because of my success?” She 
continues : “How I hated it! Oh, if only 
you had failed sometimes.” Sims’ first 
wife then narrates her whole story to 
him, how, after becoming weary of hav- 
ing Success constantly surcharging the 
air about her, she had waited until she 
had accumulated twelve pounds and had 
bought her freedom with it in the form 
of a typewriter. “I knew I could earn 
my independence and happiness with it 
at the rate of thirty-six shillings a 
week.” Sims questions and cross-ques- 
tions Kate, determined in his own belief 
that there was a man in the case. But 
Kate only continues to smile at him in 
scorn. “If I were a husband,” she tells 
him, “I would watch my wife very 
carefully to see that the twelve pound 
look never came into her eyes.” Kate 
leaves and Mrs. Sims, pale and tired, 
enters. She has seen Kate and has no- 
ticed the radiant, care-free look in her 
features. “I wonder,” says Mrs. Sims 
to her husband, “I wonder if they are 
very expensive?’ Her husband turns 
sharply. “What?” he asks. “Those ma- 
chines,” answers Mrs. Sims as the cur- 
tain falls. 
(Produced by Charles Frohman) 


“SEVEN SISTERS” 


(By Ferencz Herczegh and Edith 
Ellis) 


THE widowed Mrs. Gyurkovics, liv- 
ing in a small garrison town in Hungary, 
has seven daughters—Katinka (Alice 
John), Sari (Carlotta Doty), Ella (Eva 
McDonald), Mici (Laurette Taylor), 
Terka (Gladys Smith), Liza (Virginia _ 
Hamilton), and Klara (Orilla Mars). 
Mici has been expelled from school 
for flirting with Lieutenant Horkoy 
(Charles Cherry) and has come home 
to her wrathful mother. Her mother, 
whose sole object in life is to get good 
husbands for her girls, tells Mici she 
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has brought a stain to the family and 
that now no one will want to marry 
either her or her sisters. Mici knows 
better, however, for Horkoy has already 
whispered love into her ear. According 
to a Hungarian custom, the oldest un- 
married daughter is the only one eligible 
for matrimony. The younger ones must 
be kept in the background, so that each 
may be married in turn according to 
their respective ages. No chance is taken 
in the way of having old maids in the 
family. Mici, in order to help sister 
Katinka get a husband, is made to don 
short dresses and Horkoy finds her in 
this species of garb when he comes to 
pursue his suit. He learns of her pre- 
dicament and promises he will help her 
marry off her three older sisters in quick 
order so that he may then claim her as 
his bride. To do this, the lieutenant is 
forced to pose as Toni Teleky, a distant 
cousin of the Gyurkovics. It is not long 
before he manages to secure a husband 
for Katinka in young Baron Radvanyi 
(Gaston Bell), by posing as an ardent 
admirer of the young lady himself. 
After a series of entanglements, Horkoy 
similarly gets husbands for Sari and 
Ella and then asks Mici to reward him. 
Mici is stubborn, however, and refuses 
to fall into Horkoy’s arms as readily as 
he anticipated she would. But, in the 
end, she turns her lips upward for him 
to kiss—and Mici and Horkoy—to say 
nothing of Mrs. Gyurkovics—are the 
happiest people in all Hungary. 
(Produced by Daniel Frohman) 


“THE PINK LADY” 
(By C. M. S. McLellan) 


GARIDEL, a gay young Parisian 
(William Elliott), about to be married 
and eager to have one more fling before 
he settles down in front of the hearth, 
tells Angele, his fiancée (Alice Dovey), 
that he is going out with a fictitious 
friend, Dondidier (Frank Lalor), when 
in reality he is planning to have a fare- 
well luncheon with an old sweetheart 
in a secluded little restaurant in the 
Forest of Compiegne. His fiancée, not 
being aware that her husband-to-be is 
deceiving her, similarly selects the 


restaurant for a little luncheon of her 
own and when she arrives there learns 
to her horror that the wife of the owner 
of the place has been kissed by a noto- 
rious Beau Brummel named Dondidier. 
The husband-to-be, on coming to the 
restaurant with Claudine, his old sweet- 
heart (Hazel Dawn), also hears of the 
kiss episode and, having told his wife- 
to-be of his close comradeship with 
Dondidier, is at once in a deep quan- 
dary. Among the other people in the 
restaurant are a number of young wom- 
en who, like the proprietor’s wife, have 
also had adventures with the wicked 
satyr, Dondidier, and the wife-to-be, 
meeting her fiancé, demands to know 
the truth of his friendship for the bold, 
bad man. Here is where the old flame 
comes to the prospective bridegroom’s 
rescue, for she assures the fiancée that 
she is the wife of Dondidier. “Where 
is he?” they demand. “He has been de- 
tained in Paris,” she fibs. The doubtful 
bride-to-be goes to Paris to see Don- 
didier and to learn just what and who 
he is, The fictitious Dondidier, inci- 
dentally, is discovered to be a respect- 
able dealer in antiques. The young hus- 
band-to-be hurries to warn the antique 
dealer and to enlist his aid in deceiving 
his fiancée. This Dondidier, however, 
refuses point blank to enter into the 
scheme. He is bribed with an antique 
snuff-box and no sooner starts in to do 
his share in the deception than his own 
wife (Alice Hegeman) confronts him 
with what she believes to be proofs of 
his wickedness. Trouble flies thick and 
fast, but everything is finally solved and 
all take partners to and at the “Ball of 
the Nymphs and Satyrs” at the Tabarin. 
(Produced by Klaw and Erlanger) 


“THE BACKSLIDERS” 


| (By “George Edgerton”—Mrs. 
Golding Bright) 


THE BOSANQUETS are a mar- 
ried couple of London gentility who 
have not mastered the secret of living 
in serene contempt of the bill-collector. 
They are, in fact, debt-ridden and 
desperate. The matter comes to a 
council of war, in which Loreta, the 
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feminine member of the partnership 
( played by Annie Russell), heaps ob- 
jurgations upon the head of her male 
companion, Cholomondeley, (played by 
Cyril Keightley). Then and there they 
decide to part and to shoulder the re- 
sponsibilities of life singly instead of as 
a team. Loreta, flushed with the ma- 
ternal spirit, declares that she will look 
out for the children as well as for her- 
self, and that Cholomondeley may sink 
or swim without any help from her. 
After which, Cholomondeley takes his 
hat, lights a cigaret, and saunters away, 
under a certain bland conviction that 
the Lord will provide for him if he 
will only behave himself like a gentle- 
mati. 

Years pass by, and Loreta hears noth- 
ing from Cholomondeley. The earth has 
apparently swallowed him up; and at 
times, whenever the activities of a “new 
woman’s” existence relax, she thinks of 
him with vague, sentimental regrets. 
Loreta, however, has been very busy; 
she has earned a comfortable living 
for herself and brood by literary work; 
she has written a play which looks good 
to the managers; and she has taken a 
strenuous part in the uplift of her sex. 
To hear her tell it, you would think 
that she were done with the masculine 
sex forever. 

One day, however, Cholomondeley 
comes sauntering back. He has been 
away in foreign climes, has made a 
fortune, and has returned to London to 
lead an easy bachelor existence, free 
from financial or matrimonial cares. He 
doesn’t know what has become of 
Loreta, except that she had been doing 
well by herself, and apparently he 
doesn’t care to find out. Purely by 
accident, he enters an office-building 
where Loreta is toiling for the uplift. 
He flips away his cigaret-end as he 
passes; Loreta, passing by a few mo- 
ments later, catches a familar whiff of 
its aroma, and is at once overcome 
with longings for home and husband. 
Associations of ideas, see? She scurries 
around; she discovers Cholomondeley 
—and they fall into each other’s arms 
and prepare to begin housekeeping to- 
gether again. 

(Produced by Liebler and Co.) 
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“MAGGIE PEPPER” 
(By Charles Klein) 


MAGGIE PEPPER (played by Rose 
Stahl) is a slangy, sophisticated, ex- 
perienced shop-girl in a New York 
department store. One day, in a mad 
burst of confidence she tells her part- 
ner at the ribbon-counter what she 
thinks of the incompetence, foolishness, 
and moral and mental failings of Joe 
Holbrook, the son of the proprietor, 
(played by Frederick Truesdell) who 
has just returned from his “grand tour” 
of Europe to become ‘general overseer 
in the emporium. Maggie calls him a 
“continental cut-up” and in her firm 
opinion he is heading the store in the di- 
rection of the bankruptcy court. Then 
out pops Joe, from behind a corset-ex- 
hibit, and says that he has heard every 
word. But does he “fire” Maggie? Not 
at all; he declares that she has spoken 
the truth and shown him the error of 
his ways, in reward for which he will 
make her head buyer of ladies’ gar- 
ments. 

Behold Maggie, in her new job, at- 
tending to her duties with skill and dis- 
cretion, and thus augmenting the earn- 
ings of the firm, as well as her own. 
But is she happy? Nay; jealousy pur- 
sues her, professional animosity hounds 
her down. Her one-time equals cannot 
forgive her rise above them. The con- 
spirators are endeavoring to strike her 
in her weakest point, her heart, and they 
contrive to do so with some degree of 
success, 

Maggie has adopted little Zaza, 
(played by Beatrice Prentice), the 
daughter of a shop-lifter (played by 
Beverly Sitgreaves). Her enemies, 0 
course, inform the manly Joe Holbrook 
(played by Frederick Truesdell) that 
Zaza is Maggie’s own daughter, the off- 
spring of a shady episode in her past. 
They lodge other charges against Mag- 
gie; and in the misunderstandings 
which follow, Zaza is almost taken 
away from her, and Holbrook’s honest 
affection is well nigh alienated. Thes 
virtue triumphs; the foes are routed; 
Maggie’s good name is cleared; and 
Jce leads her to the altar. 

(Produced by Henry B. Harris) 
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“DON’T LIE TO YOUR WIFE” 
(By Campbell B. Casad) 


A FROLICSOME old gentleman 
named Amos Doppledae (played by 
David Lewis) went out for a lark among 
the sirens of Atlantic City, accompanied 
by his son-in-law. Their wives were 
away, and they imagined that they were 
free, so they brought three demoiselles 
of the chorus, Goldie Bright, Toddie 
Twinkletoes and Pansy Bloom by name, 
home with them. As the vivacious sup- 
per party was in progress the wives re- 
turned. Stratagems, lies, recriminations 


and all of the standard situations of | 


farce followed; but at last the girls 
escaped without detection and the wives 
forgave their peccant spouses, who 
swore that it would never happen again. 


“DISRAELI” 
(By Louis Napoleon Parker) 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, prime 
minister of England during the early 
part of Queen Victoria’s reign, .is 
scheming for a purchase of the Suez 
Canal, in order to fortify British im- 
perialism. Disraeli (George Arliss) 
asks Sir Michael Probert, governor of 
the Bank of England (played by David 
Torrence), to finance the purchase. That 
stubborn banker, who can see in the 
Suez canal only a ditch dug in shifting 
sand, refuses. Disraeli then turns to 
Hugh Meyer, head of a great private 
banking firm, and secures the unlimited 
credit which he needs. 

Among his circle of friends is Lady 
Pevensy, a pretty young girl who ad- 
mires his brilliance and has faith in his 


plans. She is being wooed by the Vis- 
count Deeford (played by Courtenay 
Foote) who despises Disraeli out of 
class prejudice. She rejects his proposal 
of marriage; but Disraeli, who takes a 
paternal interest in the affair, gives Dee- 
ford an opportunity to distinguish him- 
self in the girl’s eyes by making him his 
personal secretary. 

Mrs. Hugh Travers, a society woman - 
(played by Margaret Dale), is in reality 
a Russian spy; she secures evidence of 
Disraeli’s plans in regard to the Suez 
canal and sends an accomplice to Cairo 
to forestall the purchase. Then Disraelt 
chooses Deeford as his emissary, believ- 
ing that the young man’s frank, guile-— 
less temperament will foil the wily dip- 
lomats of Russia and Egypt. After a 
few weeks Deeford sends a cablegram 
in secret cipher, announcing that the 
Khedive of Egypt has accepted the 
English offer. Just then, however, 
Meyers, the banker, informs Disraek 
that he is bankrupt; that ships carrying 
consignments of gold for him have been 
scuttled by Russian agents; that his 
notes have been bought up by Russian 
emissaries ; and that his house, of inter- 
national fame for centuries, will be un- 
able to meet its checks. 

Disraeli then sends for Probert of 
the Bank of England, and makes a 
passionate appeal to his patriotism and 
his sense of duty to the empire. Probert 
is won over, and supports the tottering 
house of Meyers by the treasures of the 
richest institution in the world. Deeford 
returns from Cairo to wed Lady 
Pevensy; Disraeli is made Lord 
Beaconsfield, and both Probert and 
Meyers are given peerages. 

(Produced by Liebler and Co.) 
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A SHORT STORY OF THE 


NCE in his breathless flight, the 
Clown caught his foot and stum- 
bled and would have fallen if he 
had not clutched a sapling bent trapeze- 
like across his path. He stopped a mo- 
ment, wondering at the cause of his 
mishap, and looking down at his feet. 
Then he laughed—a dry, mirthless 
cackle it was, a sound of merriment 


DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY 


with a background of tears. A little 
wandering night breeze took up the 
sound and played with it, and tired of 
it. Then Echo lifted it from the tree 
tops, carrying it farther than the woods 
and as far as a hill; but when it came 
drifting back to him the Clown’s laugh 
had changed to a sigh. 

It was because of his shoes that he 
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had stumbled. He still wore the flap- 
ping, ungainly long-toed shoes of a 
buffoon. Stretched in front of him in the 
pine-strewn pathway lay his shadow, 
sketched in the moonlight with the 
startling lines of some play bill. A high, 
belled cap, full pantaloons, one leg 
striped with red and the other with 
yellow, his blouse covered with rude, 
painted spots and stuffed until his figure 
lost all the contours of a man. His face? 
Ah, the moonlight could not photograph 
that! He had tricked the moon just 
once. With all her wiles she was not 
able to daub clown white and rouge and 
lampblack in her shadow poetry; but 
he knew how it looked. There were 
streaks of black on his cheeks and fore- 
head, and blotches of red on his nose, 
and the everlasting leer of a harlequin 
that is not painted on but must simper 
and grin always, summer and winter, 
through pain and joy, always smiling, 
smiling. 

As he looked back over his shoulder 
he saw two flickering bits of fire shining 
through the thicket of green bushes that 
fringed the road. At first he thought 
they were the yellow eyes of an animal, 
some friendly beast who had noted his 
flight and escaped and followed him to 
keep him company all the way. Then he 
remembered. They were the circus gate 
lights. He was still near enough to be 
seen. He must hasten. An awakened 
woodpecker, drumming fitfully on the 
dead trunk of a hemlock tree, sounded 
in his ears like the ring of a hammer 
driving tent posts. The beating of bat 
wings as one of the gray creatures 
rustled by through the night was the 
swirl of canvas as a great tent stretched 
itself across the waiting stakes. He must 
not stop. The flight must be continued. 

For the space of a mile he sped on, 
and there was no sound in the woods 
to mark his passage save the frightened 
jump of a hare, the fretful peep of a 
wood-mouse disturbed in her slumbers, 
and the soft padding footsteps of the 
big flat shoes taking their flapping way 
across dry leaves, and the matted 
needles of the pine. 

His only thought was of the flight. 
He must escape the shame that a roof 
of canvas sheltered and the smoking oil 
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lamps of the circus ground illuminated. 
He had no: idea of his destination, no 
sense of time. As he traveled, the moon 
hid her face. Afterward he remembered 
that he thought she too, might be 
ashamed to look at him. Then some fit- 
ful splashes of rain came hammering 
down on the leaves and dripping 
through to the earth. As the drops 
soaked into the dank, black ground they 
stirred innumerable sweet odors of the 
forest. Spruce and pine, balsam and 
witch hazel mingled in a pungent aroma 
that filled the Clown’s nostrils and 
started the halted wheels of his thought. 

He stood still beneath the shelter of a 
tree and looked about him. He had come 
to a cleared place in the woods skirted 
by low brush and wild ash seedlings 
that held out, like so many rubies, their 
harvest of red berries. It was the same 
spot where he and the old cart and the 
little dancer who was his wife had halt- 
ed one night more than twenty years 
ago. Flashing in lurid lines across the 
canvas of memory, that other night 
shone before his eyes. 

A smaller tent had sheltered the cir- 
cus of those far days. The lines of coun- 
try folk who filled its rough board seats 
were more eager in their applause than 
the audience of an hour ago, as he 
tumbled grimacing and agile into the 
ring, followed by a lithe little figure in 
tights and pink tarlatan and gold stars. 
Together the Clown and the little 
dancer—he the buffoon, she the spirit 
of music and color and light—charmed 
their audience. As she hung, sylph-like, 
from a suspended trapeze or danced to 
and fro kissing her small finger tips on 
the perilous heights of a tight rope, the 
Clown kept close by, performing his 
harlequin tricks, but ready to catch the 
little figure in his strong, young arms 
should she fall. Then when the per- 
formance was-over, they took their tri- 
umphant way out of the place of torches 
and sawdust, he turning boorish somer- 
saults all the way to the tent door, and 
she tripping gaily at his side, laughing 
and throwing. more kisses back at the 
friendly, receding crowd of village folk. 
There was the usual bustle of departure 
afterward. The dragging of posts from 
their holes, the folding of canvas, and 
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the old shrill howls of the animals. Then 
the caravan started on its lazy, linger- 
ing way through the sweet scented 
~voods and beneath glimmering stars; a 
line of white-hooded carts loaded and 
bound for a new stand in the next town. 

“Wait, Jake. Don’t drive so fast.” 

The Clown heard the sweet, fretful 
voice of the little dancer drifting back 
to him through the years. 

“The cart jolts so, and it hurts me. 
We'll catch up with the teams maybe, 
if you slow down a bit. 

“Oh, Jake! Are you really going to 
stop? I’d love to rest a while here in the 
woods if you think you could drive fast 
enough to make up the time. It’s grand 
outdoors to-night. I’ll sit down on the 
moss and then in just a minute we'll 
start on again.” 

The Clown could see her; he could 
almost touch her as she sat there under 
a red ash tree, gypsy fashion on the 
ground, wrapped from crown to sole in 
a long, dark red cloak, and her great 
dark eyes piercing him through the 
dusk. 

“T get so tired, Jake. I wish we didn’t 
have to follow the towns no more for a 
spell. I wish we could stay right here— 
until—baby comes.” 

For a space there was no sound save 
the rustle of a wind-swept leaf. Then 
the voice went on, brave, exultant: 

“She’s going to be different from me 
and you, Jake. She’ll be a child of love, 
and a child of the road, wild and free 
like the paths she’s traveled with me 
these nights. She’s going to be pretty 
like I am, and strong like you. She'll 
be full of light, and music, and color— 
but we'll make her grow up different 
from us, Jake. We'll keep on working 
together and earn her schooling. We'll 
build her a fine house to live in, and 
maybe, after a while, there’ll be money 
enough so’s I can give up the circus and 
live home, and keep house like a lady 
does. You'll come home to see us, when 
you can, Jake, in a fine black suit like 
a gentleman—and she’ll never know— 

“Promise me, Jake.” 

The woman rose to her feet and 
stretched out her slim, bare arms from 
the clinging folds of the red cloak. 

“If everything goes straight, or if 
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anything happens—if I live to hold her, | 
or if I die—promise me, Jake, that you ~ 
wont tell her. 

“She mustn’t know, ever, that her 
mother was a dancer, and her father 
was a—clown.” 

As the last sentence fell on the 
Clown’s ear, a night breeze carried it, 
drifting, away again into the dim 
recesses Of the wood. The moon re- 
appearing from behind her curtain 
of cloud shone down through the 
trees and spread a _ silver veil 
over the receding picture—a little 
red-cloaked figure climbing slowly into 
a big white cart that moved and then 
took its lumbering, creaking. way in 
pursuit of the distant caravan. 

“She mustn’t know, ever, that her 
father was a clown.” 

The Clown put his wrinkled hands 
up to cover the chalked, streaked face. 
He had kept the promise. For: twenty 


_lonely years he had smirked and per- 


formed the antics of a buffoon and 
coined gold in the white light of a can- 
vas circus tent, and his little girl had 
never known. She had never even sus- 
pected. 

But he must be up, and on his way 
again. He must not stop until the circus 
was untold miles behind him. There 
was no second to lose, for he was grow- 
ing tired. The Clown was an old man 
now, and stiff-jointed at times. 


There were others in the box party— 
women, some of them very lovely in 
their evening trappings; and men, in 
the togs that society requires after sun- 
down—but it was Patricia Hapgood, as 
always, that filled out the picture, gave 
it vigor, life, color. It was never her 
clothes, although as she threw off the 
long red motor coat and hood that 
covered a gown of clinging white stuff, 
she stood a lovely picture of girlho 
—tall and slim, with golden hair, her 
big brown eyes sad and remote, and her — 
little nose and mouth cut with the sharp- 
est of chisels. Her charm lay rather in 
an illuminating radiance, a warmth 0 
eager, colorful, pulsating girlhood. Pa- 
tricia was enthusiasm, wonder, youth. 

The man seated by her knew the 
glow of her sweet personality. He had ~ 
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met Patricia in Munich where she was 
studying music. It was soon after the 
parks and squares of Munich had burst 
into the new, vivid greens of spring. 
Patricia was just eighteen then, a slim 
dryad of a girl, and she was sitting 
alone on a curved marble park seat, 
with a big lilac bush at her back—the 
epitome of spring, when Jack Ordway 
first saw her. Afterward he followed 
‘her to Paris, to London—and home; 
but always Patricia flitted in front of 
him, a sweet, dancing will-o’-the-wisp— 
intangible, removed and remote. 

It was an afterthought, a bare chance 
that they and the others had motored 
out from town to the circug to-night— 
a happy chance the man decided, as he 
looked at Patricia’s glowing cheeks, her 
radiant eyes, and heard her clear, trail- 
ing voice lifted above the blatant crash 
of the circus band. 

“It’s gorgeous, Jack. How did you 
ever think of coming? I’ve been to 
every opera in America and abroad, 
but no one ever took me to a circus be- 
fore. 

“Oh, do look at those remarkable ac- 
robats—and smell the animals! It 
makes me feel as if I ought to be down 
there in the sawdust doing something 
to help along the fun.” 

“T had an idea you might enjoy the 
experience, Patricia.” 

The man smiled understandingly. 

“And I had another reason for bring- 
ing you. The bills stated that there 
would be a wonderful old clown here 
to-night, a sort of Rip Van Winkle of 
the road. I saw him when I was a boy, 
and he has been cracking his jokes, and 
turning handsprings ever since. Some- 
times he goes abroad making kings and 
queens split their sides laughing at his 
antics, and then, first you know, he 
turns up in America again at a country 
show of this class. They say he made 
his mark in the sawdust here some 
quarter of a century ago and he still 
has a lingering fondness for the place. 
He must have a barrel of money, now. 
Queer, isn’t it, the insistence of the call 
of the road?” 

“I am not so sure about that.” Patri- 
cia leaned back in the box, her deep 
eyes looking beyond the canvas walls 
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and farther than the field outside, or 
the woods. “Sometimes I feel it, too; 
as if I were some strange, wild, road 
creature out of place among you all, fit 
only to make music and dance, and—” 

“Love, Patricia?’ the man took up 
the plea where she dropped it, but Pa- 
tricia continued, breathlessly, petu- 
lantly. 

“I wish Dad were here. I don’t see 
him any more now than I used to. First 
it was school, and I never went home 
for holidays—he always came to see me. 
Then I went to Munich, and when I 
came back, Dad had to go abroad. Now 
it is always business. I haven’t seen 
him for a week, because he’s had to 
stay at his club. He is so fine. I wish 
you knew him, Jack.” 

“T hope to, Patricia, some day.” 

The band suddenly was hushed as 
from fiddle and flute came trailing the 
quaint old air of “Money Musk.” A dis- 
tant tent flap stirred, and then was 
drawn baek ‘to admit a grotesque, ugly 
figure, painted and clad in the uncouth 
garments of the fool; tumbling, grimac- 
ing, walking now on his feet, then on 
his hands, he made his way along the 
sides of the big ring. 

“There he is! Look at him, Patricia. 
Isn’t he a great old duffer? Did you 
ever see his equal for playing the fool? 
Fancy his being able to go through such 
contortions at sixty. Wait a bit. If we 
can attract his attention perhaps he’ll 
stop in front of the box.” 

The girl leaned forward and 
stretched out her arms and applauded 
in delight. 

“He sees us, Jack. At least, I thought 
he did— 

“No, I don’t believe he really saw 
us after all, even if he was so near, and 
he’s all through, now. Why, Jack, he’s 
going out at the wrong door. He didn’t 
come in that way, did he? He seems to 
be on his way to the road. Wouldn’t 
it be fun to follow him, and talk to 
him ?” 

But a line of performing bears and 
the chariot race, and a welcome inter- 
mission for frosted gingerbread and 
pink lemonade drove from Patricia’s 
mind all remembrance of the eccentric 
exit of the circus fool. An hour Iater, 
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ensconced in the spinning car, Patricia 
and Jack Ordway separated themselves 
from the rest of the party, who were 
bound for the highway and the distant 
lights of the town. 

“It’s such a corking old night, Patri- 
cia, and I know a forest road back that’s 
a little longer, but it’s great with the 
moon on it. It winds in and out among 
the pines and you can smell witch hazel 
every step of the way.” 

There was a pause, a silence unbro- 
ken save by the soft chug of the motor 
and the crunch of dry leaves beneath 
the tires. Then the man spoke again. 

“T came this way for another reason, 
Patricia. They call it the lovers’ road, 
the country folk around here. They 
say it casts a spell over two people who 
travel it in the moonlight. I thought 
you might feel the spell, Patricia—” 

The man leaned over the silent little 
red cloaked figure at his side. 

“My love—my love, how long will 
you keep me waiting?” 

The girl suddenly drew back and held 
out her arms, appealingly. 


“T do care for you—Wait, don’t 
touch me, Jack. I can never marry you 
until—” She gave a little gasping sob, 
and then took up the train of imagery 


where he had dropped it. “—until I 
know the secret of the road. All my life 
long I have drifted, like a chartless 
craft. I have been loved, petted, show- 
ered with money, cared for by hirelings ; 
but I don’t know who I am; I don’t 
know where the money comes from. I 
never saw my mother. There may be 
some terrible spectre of the past hiding 
behind one of the trees in the road—” 

“God!” The man spoke. 

There was a sudden shrieking pro- 
test as shrill as a siren whistle from the 
machine as Ordway with all his 
strength pulled back the lever, ground 
down on the brake, and brought the 
car to a stop. 

“Don’t stir, Patricia. You’re perfect- 
ly safe. There is something ahead of us 
there in the road. I nearly ran it down. 
Look—that white thing!” 

“It’s the clown!” 

The girl spoke now, leaping from the 
car and pursuing like a scarlet bird the 
white shape in the road. 
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“Wait. Stop a moment!” 

Her voice was sweet and clear as it | 
pierced the night. 

“We just saw you in the circus, and _ 
we did enjoy you very much. We really 
wanted to tell you so. Jack, oh, I say, 
Jack. Come quick and see him. He’s the 
same wonderful old clown.” 

The Clown stopped. He turned and 
looked Patricia full in the face, and then 
he rubbed his eyes with his hands as if 
he were dazed. Patricia, too, looked 
straight into his eyes. Then she spoke, 
panting, shrinking back into the 
shadows— 

“Dad!” 

It was his cue. The Clown drew his 
grotesque figure up to its full height, 
A caricature of a human being, a piti- 
ful, painted creature, he stood outlined 
in the telltale moonlight. With the 
grace of a man of the world he raised 
his cap with the jangling bells, and he 
lifted his paint-streaked face bravely 
to the night. 

“T was afraid that you had recognized 
me to-night, Patricia, and so I ran 
away. I quite forgot to change in my 
haste. I don’t know how to explain this 
matter to you, but for a great many 
years I have been living the life of two 
men. It was because of a promise that 
I made your mother a long time ago, 
my dear. She was most anxious that 
you should not know, Patricia, that your 
father’s business was—playing the fool. 

“T think it would perhaps be better 
for me to continue my way now. This 
must be a most terrible shock to you, 
my dear, and I can slip quietly out of 
your life. You are well provided for 
now—” 

He would have turned, but Patricia 
darted into his arms, sobbing, as she 
threw her arms about his neck and laid 
one warm, pink cheek against the 
Clown’s chalked one. 

“Don’t leave me, Dad. I couldn’t bear 
it. It’s wonderful! Now I know as I 
never did before. We'll follow the road 
together, you and I, whenever you want 
to go. If you’d only told me before, 
dear, dear old Dad!” 

She clung to him, breathless, tena 
cious. 

The Clown stroked the girl’s upturned 
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face softly, bowing his head as two 
great tears welled in his eyes and 
coursed down his cheeks and splashed, 
unchecked upon Patricia’s red hood. 

“Well, well, my child—but what are 
you doing here, alone and so late?” 

He suddenly saw the figure of the 
other man, half hidden among the 
shadows of the trees. He seemed, for 
the first time, to hear the insistent puf- 
fing of the motor. 

“T don’t understand, Patricia.” 

Jack Ordway stepped into the open, 
and reached out both hands to the 
Clown. 

“Why, you see, sir—it’s this way. 
I’m in love with Patricia, and I think 
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she likes me a little bit. We were talk- 
ing it over on our way to town. I am 
going to marry Patricia. We hadn’t 
quite decided it before we caught up to 
you, but it’s all settled now if you'll 
give us your blessing.” 

He stripped off his great coat and 
held it out to the Clown. 

“Just slip this on, sir. We'll drop 
Patricia at the house, and you can 
change at my rooms. Then we can all 
have a bite together somewhere. This 
way, Mr. Hapgood. There’s the ma- 
chine.” 

He stood at the side of the road with 
uncovered head as the Clown and Pa- 
tricia stepped into the car. 


OLD MR. GOODWIN 


NAT GOODWIN—rumor has it—was recently holding forth to a company 
of chosen spirits in the smoking room of the Lambs’ Club. Mr. Goodwin, it 
seems, had ventured to read certain newspaper criticisms concerning his per- 
formances of late, and in consequence his mood was not at all complacent. 
In shear he was aggrieved at the notice taken of his increasing years. 

“Why the dickens,” the annoyed Mr. Goodwin is reported to have exclaimed, 
“do they keep referring to my age and talk about my ‘coming back!’ I’m only 
fifty-one! Here’s Forbes-Robertson—he’s fifty-nine; and Ed’ Sothern—he’s fifty- 
three; and Bob Mantell—he must be about sixty! Yet the papers never talk 
about their age or ask if they can ‘come back!’ Why are they always asking if 
I can ‘come back?’ ” : 

Willie Collier, who was among those present, flickered a wicked eyelid and 
glanced up. “There’s one reason that occurs to me,” he observed mildly. “Those 
fellows never went away.” 
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THE AUTHOR of this article is the inventor of many of the recent big stage effects 
that have served materially to carry to success the shows employing them. 


LLUSIONS, or stage effects, are com- 
paratively simple things to create. 
And, naturally, the very best place to 

create a stage effect is on the stage of a 
theatre. 

Dating back hundreds of years to the 
earliest period of the theatre, in the 
form in which we understand it to-day, 
stage effects have held an important 
place. Before the days when painted 
scenery was used, and even after it came 
into vogue, but was not considered to 
be such an important factor as it is now, 


stage effects were largely dependent up- 
on the skill of the playwright and the 
actor. 

Nowadays all this is changed. Stupen- 
dous stage effects are introduced as a 
matter of course. There is a mighty 
hustling and striving on the part of the 
men who stage plays, to outdo each 
other in the novelty and originality of 
their effects. 

Audiences go to the theatre, sit back 
comfortably in their seats, and accept © 
some really unusual or unique stage ef — 
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fect as only a casual incident to the ac- 
tion of the piece itself. It must indeed 
be a remarkable effect that can arouse 
a modern theatrical audience to any un- 
usual demonstration of surprise or ap- 
proval. 

Such a condition exists because of the 
wonderful strides that have been made 
in the invention of theatrical devices. If 
the individual who conceives a stage ef- 
fect, is able to win more than a tired 
ejaculation of approval from the Dlasé 
theatre-goer, he may well pat himself 
on the back with smug satisfaction in 
having accomplished something a little 
beyond the best his co-workers have been 
able to show. A stage effect that would 
have caused wonderment and wide- 
spread comment as lately as six or seven 
years ago, is now accepted as a mere 
matter of course by the man who pays 
his one or two dollars for his seat. He 
will take nobody’s word for anything; 
but must have visual demonstration for 
something extraordinary to cause him to 
pause even for a minute in the even 
tenor of his way. 


A Radical Change 


THE conditions existing in the do- 
main of stage effects up to within a very 
recent period, resulted in an unex- 
pressed, but nevertheless very potent de- 
mand for radical advance and improve- 
ment in class and quality. Producers 
were compelled, if they would keep up 
with the theatrical procession, to look 
around and bestir themselves to conceive 
of something new with which to amaze 
and pleasantly deceive their patrons. 

They had run the gamut of every pos- 
sible variation in effects that could be 
created from the materials and knowl- 
edge then at hand. The sort of mental 
exhilarator that depended upon cut and 
dried color work, or the careful piling 
up of tremendous stacks of scenery, or 
the use of thin gauze curtains, became 
very much passé, Audiences refused to 
thrill at such palpable, though harmless, 
frauds. And even if this variety of de- 
vice was not worked out, the producers 
were halted in any further growth by 
the limitations of the stage itself. Ac- 
cordingly, they were practically forced 
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to turn their eyes in some other direc- 
tion. 

At this time, when the producing men 
discovered they were “up against it,” the 
moving-picture field suggested itself as 
containing possibilities that might be 
utilized for the legitimate stage. It was 
realized at once, however, that the use 
of the regular, or garden variety of ani- 
mated pictures held no value, as they 
had been done to death in the five and 
ten cent theatres and, besides; were 
lacking in novelty—the element most 
necessary of all. 

Five years ago the writer turned his 
attention seriously to a study of the 
moving picture. It was found there was 
little promise of anything startlingly 
new to be gained from the use of the 
regulation moving picture; and, further, 
that no matter how beautifully or skill- 
fully we might treat any selected sub- 
ject pictorially, it would remain, after all 
was said and done, nothing but a moving 
picture. 

You have seen sunset effects, rain ef- 
fects, cloudy skies, rainbows, a gradual 
change from dusk to daylight, or vice 
versa, and other effects of like charac- 
ter. These, while all well enough in their 
way, were dependent entirely upon the 
scenery on the stage, and were part and 
parcel of it, though the actual impres- 
sion created resulted from the use of 
projected colored pictures from an or- 
dinary stereopticon lantern. 


Moving-Picture Scenery 


WHAT I had in mind from the be- 
ginning, was something far beyond this. 
To give you an idea: authors have writ- 
ten pieces in which they wish to show 
some moving scene, such as a horse 
race, a flight of two motor boats, the 
drift of an airship, or even a yacht under 
full sail, bowling along before the 
breezes at a fifteen knot clip, bear- 
ing, let us say, the heroine of the drama 
away from the clutches of the villain. 

The old-fashioned way in which they 
did this sort of thing may be demon- 
strated in the case of the yacht. The 
stage would be set to represent the deck 
of a yacht, with the scenery showing the 
effect of sails and rigging. The heroine 
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would be safely aboard, guarded by the 
three tried and trusty retainers of her 
proud and wealthy parent. A gentleman 
super, in the wings, would operate the 
mechanical whistle, there would be a 
clanging of bells, hoarse shouts of “all 
aboard” from some lusty lunged actor, 
and then, just when the audience might 
‘reasonably look for something interest- 
ing to happen, the curtain would grace- 
fully descend and everybody would go 
out into the lobby. The supposition was, 
that the yacht, once released from her 
moorings, was dashing madly through 
the waters of the seven seas, bearing our 
heroine to safety, while the villain 
gnashed his teeth in impotent rage on 
the dock. Of course, if you were in the 
audience and had a more vivid imagina- 
tion than did the man sitting in front of 
you, you got just so much better an illu- 
sion than he did. 

That was the old way. It was up to 
the audience to create their own illusion 
of reality. 

Now it occurred to me that we could 
show the yacht actually sailing along be- 
fore the breeze at a clip that would make 
our Cup Defenders appear like coal 
barges, tied fast to a dock wall. Talk 
about experimenting! When I look back 
and realize the devious routes we fol- 
lowed, trying to work out the problem 
in a practical manner, I have to laugh 
at myself. 


A Yacht under Sail 


INASMUCH as our first stage effect 
happened to be that of a yacht, under 
full canvas, apparently sailing past the 
view of the audience, with the living 
people on deck, waving flags and shout- 
ing across the moving waters, I'll let 
you “in” on the secret as to just how we 
did it. 

We took our moving-picture camera, 
went aboard a fast motor boat, chugged 
down New York Bay for perhaps ten 
miles, and then started in to take a mov- 
ing picture of the tossing waters from 
the gunwale of our craft. We photo- 
graphed the shore line also, but, aside 
from the fast receding perspective of 
the land, there was nothing in the pic- 
ture except tossing wa +s, white capped, 
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with a land line which became fainter 
and fainter as we drew away from 
shore. 

After we had taken our marine view, 
we hied us to the department of the 
stage carpenter, and had built a full 
sized model yacht, fitted with sails and 
rigging, true to life. 

The next step was to get a theatre 
stage. This was done and on the stage 
we hung a snow-white drop of muslin, 
with our model yacht occupying a large 
aperture that had been cut out of the 
lower half of the curtain. The theatre 
was then darkened, and, after our 
camera had been adjusted, we were all 
ready to find out if we had struck upon 
the “open sesame” in stage effects. 

On the deck of the yacht we had 
grouped a score or more people; and, 
when all was ready, the current was 
switched on. As the pictures of the toss- 
ing waves, colored true to nature, were 
thrown on the screen, all around the 
yacht, which was set at an angle indi- 
cating a plunging, straining course 
through the waves, we saw before us a 
most realistic representation of a trim 
little boat, with her sails bellowing in the 
breezes, fighting her way through the 
white capped breakers. As I watched the 
panoramic appearance of the land line 
apparently flying past at express speed, 
I realized that we had at last hit the 
bull’s eye with something totally differ- 
ent from anything that had preceded 
us. in this sort of stage-craft. 


A New Principle Established 


OF COURSE, as is true with most 
mechanical devices, the principle was 
all very simple. But the beauty of the 
result lay in the fact that when you sat 
back in your orchestra seat, you were 
watching not only a clever stage con- 
trivance, but a most realistic reproduc- 
tion of natural conditions; you lost 
sight of the purely mechanical side. We 
had not simulated nature; we had re- 
produced it. 

The success of this effect was most 
flattering. Producers, when they real- 
ized its possibilities and the absurd sim- 
plicity of the whole thing, looked 
askance at each other and wondered 
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why they had not hit upon it themselves. 
Eddie Foy used the yacht effect in 
“Mr. Hamlet of Broadway,” and during 
the comedian’s tour of the country it 
was received with much favorable crit- 
ical comment. 

The evolution of this idea was not 
quite so simple, however, as a glance at 
the finished work might lead you to sup- 
pose. However, the application of the 
same principles to any other sort of ef- 
fect that might be desired became a 
question of mechanical skill. We had 
discovered the “how to do it.” I secured 
basic patents which gave me ample pro- 
tection on their idea of a unique combi- 
nation of stage drops, or white curtains, 
moving pictures, set scenery, and living 
people. 

Florenz Ziegfeld, the producer of the 
“Follies of 1907,” at this time was seek- 
ing something that would provide a 
novel and suitable finale to one of the 
acts of this production. So, for Mr. 
Ziegfeld, we produced the “Bathing 
Girls” effect. This showed the ocean 
beach, with tremendous, white-capped 
breakers rolling in shore, apparently 
with nothing to stop the onrush of water 
over the footlights right onto the heads 
of the audience. The effect was so con- 
trived that the waves rolled in from the 
back of the stage, their crests teeming 
with foam, and rushed right down to the 
footlights, with chorus girls, in bathing 
costumes, apparently having the time of 
their lives, jumping in and out of the 
pictured water. But, just when it 
seemed the water must dash down into 
the auditorium of the theatre, it appar- 
ently changed its mind and found outlet 
through the cracks in the stage. 


The Sea Brought on the Stage 


WHEN the effect was first tried out 
in public, it resulted in a most amusing 
incident. Just as the waves rolled down 
toward them, there was a wild, mad 
scramble on the part of the front row 
auditors to escape the deluge they un- 
consciously thought was coming their 
way. We could, of course, have had no 
better tribute to the realism of the im- 
pression, 

It is suggested that possibly a word 
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about these effects in general might not 
be amiss, Their success is due not to the 
fact that they are particularly clever 
from a mechanical standpoint, or that 
they are unusual, but rather to the fact 
that each one has created a sense of 
compelling realism, and has made audi- 
ences lose-sight of the fact that while it 
was good, it was palpably artificial. 

The same principles were quickly ap- 
plied to other subjects that suggested 
themselves for treatment. We did a 
dirigible balloon for Lew Fields’ pro- 
duction of “The Jolly 3achelors,” which 
showed an immense gas-bag drifting 
over the housetops and the open coun- 
try, the basket filled with living people. 
Then we did the “20th Century,” a 
train effect, for “The Midnight Sons,” 
by the same producer; an < éroplane in 
flight, for Cohan and Harris’ production 
of “The Aviator; an automobile race 
between two of the Vanderbilt Cup 
racers; a motor boat race between two 
speedy gasoline craft; and many others, 
all utilizing the same combinations of 
pictures and practical objects with living 
people. 

The “20th Century” train effect was a 
particularly successful one. It showed 
the rear end of the observation car of 
this famous cross-country express, filled 
with people, and apparently bowling' 
along at a seventy mile an hour clip. 
The audiences got the impression of 
closely following the last car of the train 
in front as it wound in and out of the 
valleys, flew through villages and ham- 
lets, and then chugged its way through 
the gorges of the Alleghenies. 

It was not only a successful effect 
mechanically, but showed the actual 
scenery you would see if riding on the 
“20th Century” express itself. 


An Airship in the Theatre 


FOR the aéroplane effect, we used a 
full sized Bleriot monoplane, and to the 
man or woman in the audience, it gave 
the impression of the countryside falling 
away from beneath the bird of the air, 
which was headed straight on and out 
over the heads of the audience, with its 
propeller whirring away as naturally as 
in any real flight. 
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There is no question in my mind but 
the utilization of moving pictures in 
combinations such as I have referred to, 
for stage effects, merely foretells the 
application of a broadening of the same 
principle to entire stage productions. 

To me, it is merely a question of a 
few years, when a dramatic or musical 
production will be enabled to travel 
from one end of the country to the other 
with no more scenery than may be con- 
veniently packed away and carried in 
half a dozen trunks or crates. 

Let me explain more fully just what 
I mean. Having succeeded in creating 
the semblance of realism in the particu- 
lar scenes we have attempted, I now 
clearly see how the same principles may 
be applied to an entire production. 

No matter how artistically a scene 
may be painted, or how true to nature 
the artist succeeds in getting his colors, 
the fact is always evident that one is 
gazing at something artificial. 

Out of door scenes, showing the per- 
spectives of great distances, never vary 
in great degree, in present day scenery. 
The trees in stage scenery are pathetic 
frauds; the very ground is unreal; the 
brush of the artist cannot simulate the 
haze or clarity of atmosphere beyond a 
certain well defined point. 

In applying our ideas to scenery itself, 
I would do away with painted scenery, 
and use nothing but white drops and 
wings, as the curtains and side pieces 
used on the stage are known. I would 
use this same set of curtains for every 
scene you might have to show. Let your 
pictures of real scenery and rooms be 
thrown upon them. 


The New Idea in Stage Scenery 


SUPPOSING your play opens with 
a scene in a library. As you probably 
know, in nine cases out of ten, project- 
ing cornices, stairways, picture frames, 
bookcases, etc., are merely painted on 
canvas. With the aid of our modern idea 
in stage scenery, you would merely use 
your white backgrounds and project 
on them a real picture of a real scene. 
For the action of the play, such practic- 
al properties and furniture as might be 
necessary, could be used, as now. 
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This merely suggests our idea in the 
rough, but it will probably explain about 
what we are aiming at. 

Another variation of the same idea: 
take out-of-door scenes. In many pro- 
ductions, it is desired to indicate the 
movement of foliage in the breezes, or 
to show the movement of animate ob- 
jects at greater or less distances without 
actually having them on the stage. By 
applying this new idea, we could show 
the approach or retreat, from any de- 
sired distance, or at any desired moment 
in a scene, of men, horses or machines. 
Your picture would enable you to have 
the moving objects remain in or be cut 
out of the scene at any time. Then you 
would get the real natural perspective in 
your backgrounds. 

This idea could have been so well 
employed, for instance, in Klaw and 
—* production of “The Round 

p.” 

In this piece—which, by the way, had 
one of the very best of the old style ef- 
fects—the management found great 
difficulty, even with the roomy stage of 
the New Amsterdam Theatre in New 
York, in simulating the effect they de- 
sired. 

The scene in question showed a niche 
in the walls of a canyon, with a spiral 
pathway leading to the top, over which 
Indians came on horseback. Owing to 
the limitations of the scene, they were 
able to show the Indians for but a very 
short interval before they actually en- 
tered upon the stage. They could have 
done away with all the cumbersome 
scenery, excellent though it was, by 
using the moving-picture machine in 
combination with white drops, and they 
would have had a much more realistic 
result than they secured. 

I mention this one case merely as a 
concrete example of how the idea might 
be applied. 


Limitations of Old-Style Stage 
Settings 


UNDER present conditions, every- 
thing connected with the theatre has to 
be done with a due regard and respect 
for its limitations. That producers are 
able to create such excellent effects as 
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they do, is a tribute to artistic and cre- 
ative ability. To the layman, for whom 
the stage of the theatre holds nothing 
but mystery, it is a matter of amaze- 
ment that such a genius as David 
Belasco finds it possible to create the 
sense of realism he undoubtedly gets 
into his productions. But such men as 
David Belasco are rare. To the initiated 
mind, which understands the difficulties 
of creating atmosphere and realism in 
stage productions, Mr. Belasco’s skill 
and artistry are a matter for even great- 
er admiration. But even Mr. Belasco 
can go just so far. Beyond a given point, 
he will be as helpless as the veriest tyro, 
not because of a lack of skill or ability, 
but because of the limitations of the 
stage, and because a human being can 
accomplish just so much, and no more, 
with a given amount of material and 
under specified conditions. 

With such stage effects as I have re- 
ferred to, and any others that may come 
up, the problems confronting the pro- 
ducer will become very simple, and 
where it is now possible to create a 
passably excellent imitation of nature 
with the tools and equipment at our dis- 
posal, under the new conditions, it will 
be a comparatively simple matter to 
show anything that may be desired in 
exactly the same form in which it ap- 
pears in real life. 


A New Era in Scenic Realism 


AS THE application of the art of 
photography broadens in its scope, the 
range of possibilities within the grasp 
of the men who do things on the stage 
will open up a vista hitherto undreamed. 

It would indeed be foolish for me to 
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declare that such a method as I have 
outlined will supersede the established 
order of things all at once. On the con- 
trary, we will find that the change to 
this newer method in production will 
be gradual. It will be applied to one 
thing at a time, until, when it is finally 
part and parcel of the equipment of the 
stage production, there will have been 
such an advance in the manner of its ap- 
plication over what I have laid down, 
that my suggestions will appear very 
crude and amateurish. 

Aside from the artistic and mechan- 
ical aspects of the theatre, there are the 
practical and economical sides. By the 
substitution of some such form of 
scenery as has been suggested, pro- 
ducers will improve not alone the excel- 
lence of the productions, but save many 
thousands of dollars that now go out for 
transportation of bulky scenes. This is 
really a most serious side to the ques- 
tion, because productions keep on get- 
ting more and more pretentious each 
season; scene builders keep on compli- 
cating things, and it isa known fact that 
many productions are barred from cer- 
tain theatres because of a lack of room 
to take care of them on the stage. 

It is evident then, through the natural 
development that must inevitably come, 
that from the standpoints of artistic ex- . 
cellence, practicability and economy, the 
new idea in stage realism will extend 
beyond the use of such effects as have 
already been done; in the near future it 
will be worked out and applied to the 
productions themselves. 
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O SHE went her way and became 
a successful star and he went his 
way and became—she did not know. 
Every night at the close of the big 
third act, Miriam Perrin hurried to her 
dressing-room and found the great 
bunch of red roses sent up by the Mas- 
ter. She had worked hard. For five 
years she had slaved under the direction 
of the Master, doggedly trying to follow 
his advice, and upheld in the face of ap- 
parent failure by the hope of eventually 
becoming a great actress. For three 
years of that time she had been a star 
and for six months she had been re- 
ceiving the assurance of her taskmaster 
that she had arrived and was a great 
actress. 
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A SHORT STORY OF THE 
THEATRE 


But what was the cost! This night 
had been a glorious triumph. She had 
never acted better, been appreciated 
more, nor greeted with such tumultu- 
ous applause. Her maid had gone home, 
ill, and the red roses lay upon the dress- 
ing-table, smiling cheerfully at her. 
They reminded her of Robert Bevis 
and of the fact that she neither knew 
where he had gone, where he had been 
for three years, or what he was doing. 

She pushed the flowers to one side 
with a gesture of mingled petulance 
and anger, and began unconsciously to 
count the cost of her success and to talk 
to her reflection in the mirror. 

“Robert always sent me red roses,” 
she mused. “I wonder why the Master | 
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sends them too. Strange I hadn't 
thought of it before. I suppose I’ve 
been so wrapped up in myself that I 
haven’t given thoughts of others a 
chance to come in. I wish he wouldn’t 
send them. They make me homesick.” 

She laughed a short, half-bitter laugh. 
“Homesick for what!’ She smiled at 
the beautiful face in the mirror. 
“Haven’t you everything your heart 
ought to want? Homage, success, ad- 
miration, money, fame? Robert couldn’t 
have given you any of these except the 
admiration and money.” 

“And love,’ the face in the mirror 
seemed to add, “and a home.” 

“But I have the love,” Miriam re- 
plied, “the love of thousands, while he 
wanted me to be content with his alone.” 

“And a home,” the face persisted. 

“And I have a home,” said Miriam 
a little less defiantly. “One of the coziest, 
prettiest country homes imaginable, 
where I have everything just as I want 
it and where I do just as I please.” 

“But you are not there except for a 
few months each year; you must live 
at hotels the rest of the time.” The face 
in the mirror seemed to smile mock- 
ingly. 

“But Robert wanted me to give up 
my work,” Miriam protested, “my ca- 
reer.” ‘ 

“He offered you another career,” the 
face replied, “and don’t you really, deep 
down in your heart, believe that would 
have been more satisfying than this ?” 

“But I make thousands happy every 
night. I couldn’t do that if I were simply 
the happy wife of a rich man who 
doesn’t want his wife to be an actress.” 

“And is it because you want to make 
them happy? Or just because it pleases 
you to have so much power over so 
many?” The face seemed to grow a lit- 
tle sorrowful. “Don’t you think you are 
rather selfish ?” 

“But Robert didn’t want me to keep 
on with my work!” Miriam was on the 
defensive. “He didn’t want me to make 
the most of the talents that God has 
given me.” 

“He said there were plenty of others 
with as much: talent,” replied the face in 
the mirror, “who could take the place 
you might leave vacant. 
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“Yes, he did,’ Miriam spoke curtly, 
still feeling resentful over the remark. 
“And that perhaps there might be 
many others who would need it far more 
than you.” 

“Yes,” Miriam murmured. 

“And that the Master could take one 
of them and train her to do all that you 
might hope to do.” 

“Yes, he said all that.” Miriam 
shrugged her shoulders impatiently. “He 
was decidedly uncomplimentary. It is 
no wonder I told him to stop bringing 
the roses of Old Jacques, and to stop 
coming to see me. He was the selfish 
one. He wanted me all to himself. He 
wasn’t willing to have the public—the 
public—” 

“Come between his love and him,” 
the face smiled sadly. 

“Oh, I'll not talk to you any more 
about him,” Miriam exclaimed. “You’re 
a partisan. You’re not fair with rae. You 
always make me out wrong. You’ve 
been doing it every night for three 
years, ever since Robert went away. I’m 
tired listening to you.” 


The Master came to compliment her. 
He was proud of her because he had 
made her a great actress. She repre- 
sented his ideas. He had toiled for a 
quarter of a century trying to find such 
a woman and to train her to act as he 
thought a woman should act. But 
Miriam was the only one of many who 
had responded so perfectly to his sug- 
gestions, his advice, his commands, his 
scoldings. She cut short his praise and 
turned his smile away by demanding 
suddenly and with some evidence of 
irritation— 

“Why do you send me these red 
roses? I wish you wouldn’t.” 

“Why,” he was surprised, “I thought 
red roses were your favorite flower.” 

“They’re not. They make me fecl 
cross. Where do you get them?” 

“From a flower garden over on Long 
Island. It is called Old Jacques’ place, 
though the Frenchman who started it 
doesn’t own it now. I do not know the 
name of the man who runs it, but his 
flowers- are as good as Old Jacques’ 
were; sometimes I think they are 
better.” 
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Recalling that the fimal act was a 
tax on her strength, the Master 
diplomatically tried to soothe her. 

“Tl try some other kind. Perhaps 
you are tired of these.” 

“Yes, I am tired,” she answered 
wearily. 

“Tf you can do as well in the fast act 
as you did in the third, Miriam,” he said 
quietly, “this will be the greatest night 
of your life. You’ve already been called 
a great actress. Now you will be known 
as the greatest. You know how much 
depends upon the last act, even though 
the public doesn’t realize it. They think, 
when they go out singing your praises, 
that it has been the third act which has 
aroused them to such enthusiasm. We 
know though, that the third act is only 
a feeder for the last.” 

“Oh, they do not analyze it,” Miriam 
replied half disdainfully, “they just get 
the general effect of the entire perform- 
ance.” 

“Which is as it should be,” the Mas- 
ter commented with a smile. “They’re 
like children though, and must have a 
few sensational scenes.” 

“Yes; they are like children,” Miriam 
spoke curtly. “And I’m getting tired 
amusing them.” 

“Tired?” He lifted his eyebrows. “It 
has been a hard season, but it will close 
in a week and you can have a good, 
long rest this summer. We'll learn only 
one new play. You have enough now 
for a splendid repertoire.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,’ Miriam sighed. 
“T’m just tired of the people, of the the- 
atre. I want something it doesn’t give 
me. I don’t know what it is.” 

“T think I know, Miriam,” the Mas- 
ter spoke tenderly, “you want—what 
you are always talking of on the stage— 
you want love!” 

She looked at him with surprise. 

“We all want it,” he answered her 
look,—“every last one of us. Actors are 
human beings. There may be a few 
freaks among theatrical people who can 
be satisfied with the adulation of the 
public, but the rest of us normal per- 
sons want our love in a more personal 
form.” 

“Why,” she cried, “I thought you dis- 
approved of love among actors.” 
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“Not,” he smiled, “after they have be- 
come established, after they have ar- 
rived. Before that time love interferes 
with their work, warps their viewpoint, 
twists their perspective and distorts 
things generally. After that time, love 
is just the opposite. It is an anchor, a 
safety valve, an equilibrator.” 

“Yes, yes; I dare say you are right,” 
she answered with half-hearted in- 
terest. “But it isn’t what I want now,” 

The ringing of the bell for the final 
act prevented further discussion. The 
Master hurried to his seat in the stage 
box, wondering if Miriam would keep 
her performance up to the standard she 
had set in the third act. 

Miriam was listless when she ap- 
peared, and the Master began to grow 
anxious, fearful that a poor fourth act 
would wipe out the effect of the three 
preceding good acts. But presently the 
star began to grow interested in the 
play, and before the act was a quarter 
finished, the Master leaned back with a 
sigh of satisfaction. He knew that she 
would continue to get better and better. 
He knew her thoroughly, he thought, 
better than he had ever known any of 
his stars; he knew in detail each step 
she would take in working up to a cli- 
max; he could almost see the working 
of her mind. 

Suddenly he sat up erect. A new note 
had come into her voice, a new element 
into her acting. He was fearful at first, 
then astonished, and finally exultant. 
His star was blossoming from a half- 
blown bud into a glorious, fully opened 
rose. He felt the silent, mental gasps of 
the audience, and knew what was pro- 
ducing the effect, even though they did 
not. 

To all of the skill of the artist, which 
he had so patiently taught her through 
five years, Miriam had suddenly added a 
human note that lifted that skill into 
the domain of perfect art. 

“If she acts like that when she is 
tired,” the Master said grimly, “I'll 
have to see that she is tired all the time.” 

The audience sat tense, thrilled, 
through her great speech that ended 
the play. As she ran up the steps at the 
close of her defiance, the pent-up ef — 
thusiasm burst into wild applause. The | 
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Master, fascinated, saw her slip at the 
top of the stairs just as she was about 
to descend into the wings, grasp wildly 
for some support and drop quickly 
out of sight. He hurried back to find 
Miriam, pale, unconscious, with the 
other members of the company gathered 
about her in silent, motionless horror. 

The people in front were calling 
her name and refusing to be satisfied 
with the raising of the curtain 
and the appearance of other members 
of the troupe. The Master put 
life into the others and while Miriam 
was being carried to a couch he 
went out in front of the curtain and told 
the audience that Miss Perrin had fallen 
in making her exit and hurt herself 
slightly and they must excuse her for 
not responding. Silently they filed out. 

Though the play had been running all 
season, some of the papers the next day 
printed new reviews of it and of Miri- 
am’s acting, that satisfied even the Mas- 
ter with their praise. All expressed re- 
gret at her mishap and the hope that it 
would not prove serious. He gathered 
the notices together to show to Miriam 
at the hospital. 

But Miriam did not see them. She 
had not regained consciousness. The 
surgeons found that she had injured 
her spine very severely by the little fall, 
and were unwilling to say what the re- 
sult might be. The performances for the 
remaining part of the final week were 
called off, for the Master did not wish 
to give them with Miriam’s understudy 
in her role, as he feared such a course 
would mar the effect of her great per- 
formance, and make the play less valu- 
able for the next season. 

It was three days before the Master 
was permitted to see Miriam, and then 
the hospital attendants forbade him to 
talk to her about the theatre. She was 
still almost helpless. A week after the 
accident he was allowed to show her the 
notices. She listened listlessly as he read 
them, and smiled faintly when he com- 
mented enthusiastically: 

“What do you think of that? Why, 
next season you'll be the greatest actress 
in the world. The critics already are 
beginning to call you that. There’s no 
telling what you may do. You’re just 
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beginning. You're still young. You can 
go on getting better and better for twen- 
ty years or more. You have one of the 
greatest careers before you that any 
actress ever had.” 

She turned her face away as if she 
were not interested. 

“Why,” he exclaimed in surprise, 
“doesn’t that make you feel better? I 
thought it would make you want to get 
up at once and go home and rest for a 
triumph next season.” 

“Home,”’—the word came in a half- 
whisper. “Yes, I would like to go 
home.” 

“Come!” He used some of the gruff- 
ness which had been so effective with 
her when he had first begun to train 
her. “You mustn’t feel discouraged. Be 
cheerful. You’ll be well in a little while.” 
He waited in vain for a reply and add- 
ed—‘“T’ve just got a new play for you 
that will startle the world. It’s a won- 
der. Just as soon as you are out of here 
I'll read it to you.” 

“T don’t want to hear it,” she again 
spoke in a half-whisper as she turned 
away from him. 

“What’s the matter with your voice?” 
He asked with sudden fear, for Miri- 
am’s voice had been one of her greatest 
assets. 

“The doctor says it has gone,” she re- 
plied, “and may not come back.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Yes; he says the jar to my spine 
affected my vocal cords in some way.” 

“Tt can’t be serious,” the Master 
cried. “You mustn’t believe him if he 
says it is. Why, that would spoil your 
career.” 

“Yes, it would,” she admitted list- 
lessly, “but that doesn’t seem to matter 
much now.” : 

“Now, see here, Miriam!” the Master 
exclaimed as he walked to the little 
window, “you must wake up. You can’t 
afford to be discouraged just when 
things are so bright.” 

He started at sight of a vase filled 
with red roses on the window sill. “Hel- 
lo, where did these come from?” 

“Didn’t you send them?” 

“No,” he replied, “not after what 
you said about them.” 

she 


“That’s queer,” commented. 
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“They’ve been coming every morning 
for three days from: the Old: Jacques 
Rose Gardens. I supposed: of. course 
you had been sending them.” 

“No,” he repeated, “but perhaps I 
forgot to stop the order: I thought I 
had done so, but it may have slipped. my 
attention. I'll look:it up and stop them.” 

“Please: don’t,” she begged wistfully, 
“they seem so.comforting; so much like 
old: friends:”” 

“You’re not getting’ sentimental?” 

“No!” Miriam tried: to smile bravely. 
—‘But it is tiresome to lie here all the 
time, and roses are company.” 

It was the: middle of June before 
Miriam: could. leave. the hospital. She 
was still) weak and a little uncertain in 
her movements, and her voice had not 
recovered its full strength. The physi- 
cian.told her it might, if she would give 
it a long rest and not tax it in any way. 
During’ the six weeks in the hospital, 
the Master had: repeatedly tried to in- 
terest her in the new play, but had 
failed. She seemed to have let the the- 
atre: slip out of her: life. 

“What’s the use of talking about it,” 
she cried: petulantly one day to the Mas- 
ter; “when I do not know that I even 
shall be able to: act again—and when I 
am even less certain that I shall want 
to.” 

“Oh, you'll want to,” he replied con- 
fidently, “as soon as you realize-you can. 
And you must, Miriam. It will not be 
fair if you do not.” 

“Not be fair?” 

“No; it will not be fair to the public 
or to me after all the time I’ve given 
you.” 

“Yes,” she observed cynically, “you’re 
thinking more about yourself than about 
the public or—or me. That’s the trouble 
with us theatrical people. We always 
think the world revolves about our own 
little selves. We try to deceive ourselves 
by saying we do what we do, so that 
we may give pleasure and amusement 
to thousands. But we don’t really: de- 
ceive ourselves, We know all the time 
that none of us would remain in the 
theatre for one hour if it wasn’t to 
please ourselves. We're: nothing but a 
lot of conceited, egotistical’ human be- 
ings,” 
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And: the: Master wisely refrained 
from replying ;. first because he realized 
there was:a measure of truth in her as- 
sertions, and second: because he knew 
it. would. be futile to attempt to argue 
with her at:that time:. After she had been 
in her little country home.a few weeks, 
he thought, she would: feel. less: cynical 
and more: inclined: to: talk of plans for 
the next. season. 

At: “Rest-a-Bit,” as: she called: her 
place, Miriam gained strength: rapidly. 
To the surprise of Hans:and his wife, 
the caretakers, she busied herself with 
the house and garden as she had never’ 
done before. One morning, a week 
later, in a moment:of enthusiasm. at the 
return of her old desire to accomplish 
something, she tried to: go through her 
part in the third act: A’ few sentences 
convinced her that her voice was: not 
equal to the task, It sounded: natural in 
ordinary speaking’ ones, but began to 
crack the moment:she attempted to raise 
it or increase its volume. She felt that 
she would never be able to act again, 
even if she should want to. She put aside 
all thought of returning to the stage, 
and with it many worries that had de- 
layed. her recovery. 

When the Master ran out the second 
week, and found her looking so much 
better, he immediately grew hopeful. 
Her first reply to his: suggestion: that he 


ead the new play, was like a: dash. of 


cold water to his: hopes. She would be 
glad to listen to the play, but she assured 
him: she would: never appear: in it. 

“T couldn’t if I wanted to,” she said 
smiling at his downcast look. “My voice 
will not let me: I tried it two: days ago, 
but it will not stand: the work.” 

“There: are voice experts,” he said, 
“We can consult one. Perhaps he can 
get yours in as good: shape as. ever.” 

Miriam shook her: head, quietly but 
positively. “No, I feel quite sure it 
could’ never be, even if I wanted: to— 
and I don’t want to.” 

“Going to live here and be an old 
maid?” The Master asked: cynically. 
“There is plently of material out of 
which old maids may be made, that ist't 
good for much: of anything else:” 

‘Well, I might marry,” she laughed, 
“after I’ve lived: here‘ long: enough to — 
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wipe out my theatrical stain. You can’t 
tell, you know.” 

“Don’t be: foolish, Miriam,” he re- 
torted. 

“I’m not,” she replied. “This is one of 
the few sensible things I’ve ever done. 
I’m happy here, and I intend: to: be just 
as happy as I can, just as long as I can.” 

“I thought you wanted love and a 
home,” he grumbled. 

“IT said I wanted a home. You said 
I wanted love.” 

“You do want it,” he exclaimed: ear- 
nestly. “I know it. I’ve known it all 
along. It’s the one thing I’ve tried to 
keep away from you until after you 
had been thoroughly grounded in your 
work. And it’s been hard work, Miri- 
am,” he sighed. “I’ve had to watch—to 
watch myself continually.” 

“You!” Her surprise 
feigned. 

“Yes, I. Is there anything strange in 
that? Don’t you think I am human? 
Miriam,” his voice was tender, “please 
come back—with me—as my wife.” 

“No, no!”—she withdrew her hand. 
“You don’t mean it that way. I know—” 
She shook her head sagely. “—I know 
you better than that. Perhaps you are 
fond of me, but it isn’t for love of me 
you want to marry me. At least that isn’t 
all, or even the largest part of your rea- 
som. You think if I marry you that you 
can prevail upon me to take up the stage 
work again.” 

“No, ae” 

“Yes,” she stopped his: protest. “You 
are very much wrapped up im what you 
do; you are very proud of the stars you 
have made; you are very, very vain.” 

“But I love you, Miriam,” exclaimed 
the Master. 

“Yes, I know, in a way, but not the 
way I want the man I marry to love me. 
You are like the girl who marries: a rich 
man; you would marry, not my money, 
but my acting ability, That isn’t me. 
That is just something: I’ve put.on, like 
a new gowm. If [ could, Pd gladly give 
it to: you and let you. put it on some 
other woman.” 

“But think of all I have done: for you.” 

“I know,” Mirianr spoke softly: “And 
I’m grateful to you for it. But that’s all 
I can be. I’m sorry, but—welf' ’m just 


was not 
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sorry. Come; let’s talk of something 
else. I want:to: show you niy new roses: 
I’ve. got some: bushes like those that 
grow in. Old Jacques’ Gardens.” 

The Master put his disappointment 
aside, realizing the futility of further 
argument. 

“By the way,” he said. “I told them 
the day you left the hospital to stop 
sending you the roses.” 

“That’s funny! I’ve been getting a 
bunch every day since I. came home.” 

“Perhaps the gardener is generous,” 
the Master smiled. “Perhaps he has seen 
you play and the roses are for the ac- 
tress. If so, you are getting them under 
false pretenses.” 

“T wonder,” she mused, “if that is the 
reason.” 


Miriam began. to watch for the daily 
coming of the red roses of Old Jacques. 
They seemed to bring her a message 
from former years, from the days when 
she was just beginning her stage strug= 
gles and Robert was trying to persuade 
her to give up. her “career” to become 
his wife. The Master’s proposal had 
wakened other thoughts, and she asked 
herself if she had chosen the best when 
she had let Robert go out of her life. As 
the thoughts kept coming, she begar to 
wonder if the proprietor of the Old 
Jacques gardens might not know where 
Robert was. She recalled that he had 
been greatly interested in flowers, and 
in Old Jacques’ especially. 

The fourth day, she suddenly deter+ 
mined to visit the gardens. She did not 
admit that she wanted to go in order 
to learn something of Robert, but as she 
neared the place she was startled to real- 
ize how rapidly her heart beat. She 
found a. workmar near the front gate 
and asked to see the proprietor. He di- 
rected her towards a large field of rose 
bushes. ‘ 

As Miriany walled. between. the rows 
of be-flowered plants, she forgot. that 
she was am actress; forgot that the stage 
had’ ever oecupiedi any of her thoughts. 
Everything’ seemed: so’ peaceful; with- 
out making: her feel slothful, it yet 
soothed her wondrously. Presently she 
spied a man in overalls working on 
hands and knees in one of the lanes be- 
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“They’ve been coming every morning 
for three days from: the Old: Jacques 
Rose Gardens. I supposed: of. course 
you had been sending them.” 

“No,” he repeated, “but perhaps I 
forgot: to: stop the order: I thought I 
had done so, but it may have slipped. my 
attention. I'll look:it'up and stop them.” 

“Please: don’t,” she begged wistfully, 
“they seem so. comforting; so: much like 
old: friends:” 

“You’re not getting sentimental?” 

“No!” Miriany tried: to smile bravely. 
—‘“But it is tiresome to lie here all the 
time, and roses are company.” 

It was the middle of June before 
Miriam: could. leave. the hospital. She 
was still’ weak and a little uncertain in 
her movements, and her voice had not 
recovered its full strength. The physi- 
cian told her it: might, if she would give 
it a long rest and not tax it in any way. 
During’ the six weeks in the hospital, 
the Master had: repeatedly tried to in- 
terest her in the new play, but had 
failed. She seemed to have let the the- 
atre: slip out of her life. 

“What’s the use of talking about it,” 
she cried’ petulantly one day to the Mas- 
ter; “when I do not know that I even 
shall be able to: act again—and when I 
am even less certain that I shall want 
to.” 

“Oh, you'll want to,” he replied con- 
fidently, “as soon as you realize-you can. 
And you must, Miriam. It will not be 
fair if you do not.” 

“Not be fair?” 

“No; it will not be fair to the public 
or to me after all the time I’ve given 
you.” 

“Yes,” she observed cynically, “you're 
thinking more about yourself than about 
the public or—or me. That’s the trouble 
with us theatrical people. We always 
think the world’ revolves about our own 
little selves. We try to deceive ourselves 
by saying we do what we do, so that 
we may give pleasure and amusement 
to thousands. But we don’t really: de- 
ceive ourselves: We know all the time 
that none of us would remain in the 
theatre for one hour: if it wasn’t to 
please ourselves. We're: nothing but a 
lot of conceited, egotistical’ hunvam be- 
ings:” 
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And: the: Master wisely refrained 
from replying ; first: because he realized 
there was:a measure of truth in her as- 
sertions, and second: because he knew 
it would. be futile: to: attempt to argue 
with her at:that time:. After she had been 
in her little country home.a few weeks, 
he thought, she would: feel. less: cynical 
and. more: inclined: to: talk. of plans for 
the next. season. 

At “Rest-a-Bit,” as: she called: her 
place, Miriam gained strength: rapidly. 
To the: surprise: of Hans: and his wife, 
the caretakers, she busied herself with 
the house and gardem as she had never’ 
done before. One morning, a week 
later, in a moment: of enthusiasm. at the 
return of her old desire to accomplish 
something, she tried to: go through her 
part in the third act: Ai few sentences 
convinced her that her voice was: not 
equal to the task; It sounded: natural. in 
ordinary speaking’ ones, but began to 
crack the moment: she attempted to raise 
it or increase its volume. She felt that 
she would never be able to. act again, 
even:if she should want to. She put aside 
all thought of returning to the stage, 
and with it many worries that had de- 
layed. her recovery. 

When the Master ran out the second 
week, and found her looking so much 
better, he immediately grew hopeful. 
Her first reply to his: suggestion: that he 


read the new play, was like a; dash. of 


cold water to his: hopes. She: would be 
glad to listen to the play, but she assured 
him: she would: never appear-in it. 

“T couldn’t if I wanted to,” she said 
smiling’at his downcast look. “My voice 
will not let me; I tried it two: days ago, 
but it will not stand: the work.” 

“There: are voice experts,” he said, 
“We can consult one. Perhaps he can 
get yours in as good: shape as. ever.” 

Miriam shook her head, quietly but 
positively. “No, I feel quite sure it 
could never be, even if I wanted: to— 
and I don’t want to.” 

“Going to live here and be an. old 
maid?” The Master asked: cynically. 
“There is plently of material out of 
which old maids may be made, that ist't 
good’ for muclr of anything else:” 

“Well, I might marry,” she laughed, ~ 
“after I’ve lived here‘ long: enough to © 
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wipe out my theatrical stain. You can’t 
tell, you know.” 

“Don’t be: foolish, Miriam,” he re- 
torted. 

“T’m not,” she replied. “This is one of 
the few sensible things I’ve ever done: 
I’m happy here, and I intend: to: be just 
as happy as I can, just as long as I can.” 

“I thought you wanted love and a 
home,” he grumbled. 

“T said I wanted a home. You said 
I wanted love.” 

“You do want it,” he exclaimed ear- 
nestly. “I know it. I’ve known it all 
along. It’s the one thing I’ve tried to 
keep away from you until after you 
had been thoroughly grounded in your 
work. And it’s been hard work, Miri- 
am,” he sighed. “I’ve had to watch—to 
watch myself continually.” 

“You!” Her = surprise 
feigned. 

“Yes, I. Is there anything strange in 
that? Don’t you think I am human? 
Miriam,” his voice was tender, “please 
come back—with me—as my wife.” 

“No, no!”—she withdrew her hand. 
“You don’t mean it that way. I know—” 
She shook her head sagely. “—I know 
you better than that. Perhaps you are 
fond of me, but it isn’t for love of me 
you want to marry me. At least that isn’t 
all, or even the largest part of your rea- 
som. You think if I marry you that you 
can prevail upon me to take up the stage 
work again.” 

“No, | are 

“Yes,” she. stopped his: protest. “You 
are very much wrapped up im what you 
do; you are very proud of the stars you 
have made; you are very, very vain.” 

“But I love you, Miriam,” exclaimed 
the Master. 

“Yes, I know, in a way, but not the 
way I want the man I marry to love me. 
You are like the girl who marries a rich 
man; you would marry, not my money, 
but my acting ability. That isn’t me. 
That is just: something: I’ve put.on, like 
a new gowm. If I could, P'd' gladly give 
it to: your and’ let you. put it on some 
other woman.” 

“But think of all I havedone:for you.” 

“I know,” Mirianr spoke softly. “And 
I'm grateful to you for it. But that’s all 
I can be. I’m sorry, but—well' Pin just 


was not 
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sorry. Come; let’s talk of something 
else. I want:to show you ny new roses: 
I’ve. got some: bushes like those that 
grow in. Old Jacques’ Gardens.” 

The Master put his disappointment 
aside, realizing: the futility of further 
argument, 

“By the way,” he said. “I told them 
the day you left the hospital to stop 
sending you the roses.” 

“That’s funny! I’ve been getting a 
bunch every day since I. came home.” 

“Perhaps the gardener is generous,” 
the Master smiled. “Perhaps he has seen 
you play and the roses are for the ac- 
tress. If so, you are getting them under 
false pretenses.” 

“T wonder,” she mused, “if that is the 
reason.” 


Miriam began, to watch for the daily 
coming of the red roses of Old Jacques. 
They seemed to bring her a message 
from former years, from the days when 
she was just beginning her stage strug~ 
gles and Robert was trying to persuade 
her to give up. her “career” to become 
his wife. The Master’s proposal had 
wakened other thoughts, and she asked 
herself if she had chosen the best when 
she had let Robert go out of her life. As 
the thoughts kept coming, she began to 
wonder if the proprietor of the Old 
Jacques gardens might not know where 
Robert was. She recalled that he had 
been greatly interested in flowers, and 
in Old Jacques’ especially. 

The fourth day, she suddenly deter+ 
mined to visit the gardens. She did not 
admit that she wanted to go in order 
to learn something of Robert, but as she 
neared the place she was startled to real- 
ize how rapidly her heart beat. She 
found a. workmar near the front gate 
and asked to: see the proprietor. He di- 
rected her towards a large field of rose 
bushes. ; 

As Mirian» waillked. between. the rows 
of be-flowered plants, she: forgot. that 
she was am actress;, forgot that the stage 
had’ ever oecupied: any of her thoughts. 
Everything’ seemed: so’ peaceful; with- 
out making: her feel slothful, it yet 
soothed her wondrously. Presently she 
spied a man in overalls working on 
hands and knees in one of the lanes be- 
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tween the roses. As she approached, he 
arose. His back was towards her, but it 
seemed strangely familiar. When within 
ten feet of him he turned and she dart- 
ed forward with a glad cry. 

“Robert! Robert Bevis!” 

“Hello, Miriam!’ He extended a hand 
grimed with the rich soil, grinned, and 
dropped it to his side. “I guess I'll 
postpone the pleasure of shaking your 
hand.” 

“No, you'll not,” she said positively. 
“T want to shake it just as it is.” She 
laughed. “It—it looks—oh, well, I want 
to shake it.” 

“All right,’ he laughed. “I wasn’t 
expecting such a distinguished visitor. 
How did you know I was here?” 

“TI didn’t,” she said simply. “I just 
caine to ask the proprietor if he knew 
where I could find you.” 

“You wanted to find me?” He looked 
incredulous. When she nodded, he went 
on—“Why, I thought you had forgotten 
me long ago.” 

“T tried to but—but I didn’t succeed” 
she confessed. “What—how did you 
come to be here?” 

He told her of himself and of his life 
after their parting. “And so,”—he con- 
cluded, not noticing her embarrass- 
ment—‘when Old Jacques got sick I 
came here. He and I had been friends 
ever since I was a boy. I loved to work 
in the roses and when he died he left 
me the place. I couldn’t think of any- 
thing better to do, so I came here to 
live.” 

“You live here?” She looked at the 
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little house, her face showing her sur- 
prise. 

“Yes, it may seem rather simple to 
you, but you see all of us can’t be the 
greatest actress in world.” His smile 
was kindly. “I’ve kept in touch with 
you, you see. Through the Master by 
means of my roses, and when he told 
me to stop sending them for him, I just 
kept right on sending them anyway. He 
never knew he was getting them from 
me. Miriam still remained silent, idly 
pulling to pieces a rose blossom she had 
plucked from one of the bushes. “Yes.” 
Robert continued, “I’ve kept in touch 
with you. I was sorry to read of your 
accident. It will not hurt your acting, 
will it?” 

She raised her face and looked hon- 
estly, fearlessly into his eyes. “Robert, 
I’ll never act again. I can’t, but even if 
I could, I wouldn’t. I don’t want to. I 
see some things now that I didn’t see— 
well, three years ago.” 

She stopped. Robert smiled. “There’s 
a summer house just over here that I 
think you’d like to see—while I’m say- 
ing something to you.” 


Every winter Robert Bevis and his 
wife live at “Rest-a-Bit,” but when the 
warm spring sun thaws the ground they 
can be found at the rose garden of Old 
Jacques, tenderly removing the winter — 
covering from the plants. And _ all 
through the spring and summer and late | 
into the fall, the woman who might . 
have been “the greatest actress” works 
with her husband among the flowers. 
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THE AUTHOR of this article is one of the best qualified of American theatrical jour- 
nalists, His theatrical experience, covering a long period, has given him to know inti- 
mately phases of life in the theatre that are rarely revealed to the lay public, 


IKE almost everyone else, of course, 
you are something of a theatre- 
goer. Probably for years your face 
has been familiar to ticket-sellers, ushers 
and first-nighters up and down Broad- 
way and if you don’t go quite as far 
back as Niblo’s Garden and Wood’s 
Museum you certainly are on a firm 
footing whenever the conversation turns 
to theatricals of a later day. Billy 
Florence you remember well. Ada 
Rehan, Clara Morris, Edith Kingdon, 
Kate Claxton, Lillian Russell, Maude 
Granger—their palmy days, were with- 
out a doubt coincident with the nights 
of your sprightliest springtime. Remem- 
ber them! Well, rather! 
And now that the subject of the theat- 


ricals of yesterday has been mentioned 
you will be pardoned for remarking that 
your acquaintance with the footlights 
is not limited to the “legit.” No siree! 
You recall the first night of “The 
Queen’s Lace Handkerchief” when 
Francis Wilson made his initial bow 
without the aid of black-face make-up 
and when half the audience put up its 
umbrellas to keep off the rain that came 
through the Casino’s leaky roof. Yes, 
and you remember when there were 
half a dozen companies playing “Pina- 
fore” in New York. Such girls as there 
were in those days! And as for youthful 
female pulchritude—how about Lydia 
Thompson’s galaxy of glittering demoi- 
selles! How about “The Black Crook!”, 
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‘And how about “1492!” Dear me! 
Hasn’t the world changed! 


The Shows of Yester Year 


DO YOU recall the opening night of 
“Tolanthe” at the old Standard Theatre? 
Of course you do. And you remember 
how no sooner was the curtain raised 
than Annie Galloway tripped daintily 
to the footlights and flanked by as pretty 
a bevy of darlings as ever reveled in 
cobweb hosiery, sang: 

We are dainty little fairies, 
Ever singing, ever dancing: 
We indulge in our vagaries 
In a fashion most entrancing. 
If you ask the special function 
Of our never-ceasing motion 
We reply, without compunction, 
That we haven’t any notion! 

You remember that and a lot more. 
In fact it would be better to call a 
halt right here on your memories of the 
musical comedies of two decades ago. 
You are a man of family now and by- 
gones are bygones. We must admit, 
though, that there were a marvelous lot 
of excruciatingly good looking young 
women then and this admission, which 
is made voluntarily and with no desire 
to curry favor with you or with your 
opinions, brings us to the question we 
wish answered. 

What became of all those chorus 
girls? 

You haven’t the slightest idea. 

Somebody a long time ago propound- 
ed a query as to the present where- 
abouts of lost pins and it was estimated 
at the time that 10,000,000 of these use- 
ful little articles went into the discard 
every day. As that was some years ago 
when there were fewer people using 
them, it is probable that the daily total 
has been raised to 15,000,000; but the 
question has never been answered. True, 
pins are lost, but who cares? They are 
small, cheap and generally speaking, in- 
consequential. Not so the sylph-like 
nymph with the Cinderella feet, the 
peach-blow complexion and sunny hair. 
She is unique and irreplaceable and all 
three of us—you, she and I—know it. 
Yet these gay little elves of the “Merry- 
merry” are daily flitting away and losing 
themselves more irrevocably than are 


our pins, our buttons or our small 
change. 


The Port of Missing Chorus-Girls 


TO GET in a position where you can 
risk an opinion as to the ultimate abid- 
ing place of missing chorus girls you 
must first get some idea as to whence 
they come and how. And that’s not such 
an easy thing to uncover either. In fact 
there is nothing simple about the Ama- 
zonian ensemble of a musical comedy 
unless it is the getting of an introduction 
to almost any one of its members. The 
latter is a cinch. You know it. Times 
may change but chorus girls—never. 

Some time last year I wrote for the 
GREEN Book ALBum an article entitled 
“The Super King” which was an at- 
tempt to explain how one man furnished 
practically all of the “extra” people in 
metropolitan . dramatic, musical and 
spectacular plays. Supers occupy no 
more unique niche in theatricals than do 
chorus men and chorus women but each 
of these classes of performers is quite 
different from the great body of player 
folk, the members of which, possessed 
of big or mediocre abilities, are trained 
to act independently and do so with 
varying success to the end of their ca- 
reers. An actress is an actress always 
and may be followed for years as she 
moves up and down the ladder of fame 
from the time when a slender figure, 
modish gowns, a pretty face and some 
ability made her adored by the suscep- 
tible young men of the town, until in- 
creasing age casts her for a settled ma- 
tron, a corpulent boarding-house mis- 
tress or a wrinkled grandmother who 
ends her stage career, as did Mrs. Gil- 
bert, loved by every one who has a 
memory and can appreciate a sweet and 
kindly nature coupled with the ability 
to act. 


Characteristics of the Coryphée 


THE members of a chorus, as a gen- 
eral rule, are incapable of independent 
playing. They are parts of a whole and 
are theatrically useless when not sur- 
rounded by the other particles. Seldom 
—very seldom—do they learn to act or 
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to demonstrate any other ability ca- 
pable of lifting themselves out of the 
ensemble. Destined to remain in the 
chorus, they do so until accident, fate 
or the loss of their physical attractions 
yanks them out of the ranks of spear 
carriers. The fact that their stage 
careers are limited to the brief time 
they spend in the chorus accounts 
for their quick disappearance, although 
it does not explain whither they 
wend their tripping way. And a card 
index in the office of a New York 
theatrical agency is to a considerable 
extent responsible for the suddenness 
with which their momentary light is 
snuffed, just as a similar index in the 
office of the Super King has a great 
deal to do with the longevity of the 
average professional “extra” man and 
woman. 

No one man and no single agency 
controls the chorus girl supply—another 
slight but not uninteresting difference 
between the “super” and the “merry- 
merry” industries. Possibly this is due 
to the zsthetic attractiveness of one vo- 
cation and the lack of it in the other. 
Anyone with a Broadway view-point 
can appreciate the advantage of owning 
a business, some of the chief duties of 
which are the measurement and the 
voice-trying of an army of shapely and 
comely girls in contradistinction to ex- 
amining an unending string of human 
derelicts who are willing to impersonate 
anything from a Roman Senator to a 
Chicago strike breaker, for three-fifty 
a week. 


The Index and the Agency 


BUT, as in every other department of 
industry, there is a quasi-recognized 
head to the chorus girl output and this 
we find in the person of Mr. Matt Grau, 
who has his telephone, his piano, his 
tape measure, his rubber stamp, his col- 
lection of signed photographs, and his 
card index on the top floor of the New 
York Theatre Building. Mr. Grau is an 
affable man who has not yet reached 
middle age, who wears naturally the in- 
gratiating smile of Theatreland, and 
who asserts that he takes a personal and 
lasting interest in every peachy young 
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thing that drifts in off the elevator. He 
admits that he has competitors, but be- 
lieves that they merely exist while he 
lives and grows. Cock of the roost, he 
points proudly to his card index and 
announces with sangfroid born of reiter- 
ation: 

“There are the names and specifica- 
tions of 25,000 men and women.” 

While the stenographer peruses a 
telegram from Mr. Harry Askin re- 
questing the immediate shipment of ten 
broilers, all good looking, who can both 


‘sing and dance, Mr. Grau adds that the 


entire index is not clogged with chorus 
statistics alone. 

“TI supply everything,” says he with 
becoming modesty. ““—Stars, soubrettes, 
heavies, leading men and women, in- 
genues, prime donne, toe dancers, 
grave diggers, carpenters, electricians, 
bill posters and angels. And you can bet 
every recognized chorus girl in the busi- 
ness is on my list. I don’t bother with 
any but the best.” 

All of this is doubtless true and none 
the less interesting for being so. But 
take a peep at the chorus girl section of 
the file. The cards are arranged in much 
the same way as are those in a public 
library and each bit of pasteboard is 
filled out somewhat as follows: 


Name—Hortense Aspinwall. 
Appress—115 W. 46th Street. 
Vorce—Fair Soprano. Rance—D, 
CoMPLEXION—Brunette. 
WEIGHT—122. 

HeicHtT—sft. 1. 

APPEARANCE—Extra Fine. 


A Theatrical Recording Angel 


AT THE bottom of the card is room 
for remarks and there may also be 
found a terse history of her be-skirted 
or be-tighted career—the names of the 
pieces in which she has appeared, 
whether or not she has a predilection 
for Broadway and a corresponding dis- 
like for the road and other little details 
which allow Mr. Grau to ascertain at a 
moment’s notice her histrionic past and 
the probable length and importance of 
her stage future. The cards are arranged 
in sections labeled “ponies,” “sopranos,” 
“contraltos,” “dancers,” etc., and con- 
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stitute a wonderfully complete and in- 
teresting directory of all the sweet 
young things who are at this moment 
brandishing their shapely nether ex- 
tremities towards the pop-eyes and ad- 
miring faces of an amusement-loving 
continent. 

The importance of this card index in 
considering the question of the origin 
and ultimate goal of chorus girls, lies 
in the reason for placing a name there 
and the reason for removing it. To get 
her real or fictitious cognomen on this 
or any similar roster, a girl must first 
be good looking. Singing, dancing and 
other abilities come after a trim figure, 
an attractive smile and a sprightly grace. 
Chorus girls are, because of their good 


looks. They cease to be when they lose. 


their faces and figures. And when that 
has happened—when cosmetics, late 
hours, dissipation, immorality or sick- 
ness have left their irremediable marks, 
the cards disappear from the agent’s 
indices and the gay young things who 
used to delight us are lost to the amuse- 
ment world forever. 


Whence and Whither 


MR. GRAU has been furnishing 
chorus girls to producing managers for 
many years—plenty long enough to 
make him an authority. And therefore 
he, if any one, should be able to divulge 
a little information on a subject so 
monumentally interesting to everyone 
from the monocled representative of the 
English nobility to the weakest-chinned 
counter-jumper who counts the night 
lucky that sees him in the top gallery of 
a burlesque house watching the care- 
free genuflections of the pony-ballet. 

“Where do they come from,” I asked 
—these short-lived: creatures whom, 
with the lyricist we may describe as 

How fair! how modest! how demure! 

How bashfully discreet! 
See how they blush, as they’ve been taught 
At this publicity unsought! 

How pretty and how sweet! 

“Look at the card index and you'll 
see that they all have New York ad- 
dresses,” said he. “When I send for 
them and receive no response I take it 
for granted that they have gone to Palm 


Beach, Porto Rico, Monte Carlo, Egypt 7 


or Schoharie County to see the old folks 
on the farm. If originally they hailed 
from the small towns or the rural dis- 
tricts, I seldom know it. The New York 
houses and street numbers are enough 
for me. Maybe they have been shop 
girls, manicurists, ladies’ maids or sten- 
ographers. I don’t know. When they 
come to me, are tried out and get their 
Henrietta Hancocks on my list, they are 
chorus girls and chorus girls they remain 
until they do something that warrants 
me putting them in another section or 
destroying their names and _ specifica- 
tions altogether. 

“A lot of the girls you see in Broad- 
way productions I suppose come from 
Troy and other spots in the Wild-and- 
Woolly;” he continued. “Maybe they 
come to the Big Town to become artists, 
grand opera singers or short story 
writers. Hard times and the suggestion 
of some friend in the ‘business’ may 
have put the stage bee in their bonnets, 
I don’t know. When they come to me 
and have the necessary requirements— 
youth, shape, face and grace—I put 
them on the list and endeavor to place 
them in the first show that comes along. 
They are all New Yorkers to me and 
their coming and going is just a part 
of my day’s work.” 


From Chorus Girl to Star 


DO MANY of them work up from 
the chorus? Don’t be foolish! You know 
as well as I that lots of them do! Look at 
Marie Doro, Pauline Chase, Edna May, 
Charlotte Walker, Hattie Williams, and 
Bessie McCoy. Didn’t they come out of 
the merry-merry? Sure they did! And 
look at them now! Every one a star! 

“Right-o,” said I, as one listening to 
an old tale. “But how about the 1,500 
chorus girls you have placed during the 
past year—how many of them have 
risen any further than French heels and 
picture hats have raised them?” 


“You can search me, as Dr. Johnson 


said to the London foot-pad after a ses- 
sion at the Cheshire Cheese. Most of 
them, I suppose, are just about where 
they were a year ago. That is—histri- 
onically.” 
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“Well,” said I, “what eventually be- 
comes of all these chorus girls? Only an 
infinitesimal few get up above the ranks 
and yet in a handful of seasons they dis- 
appear completely from the public view. 
And who ever met an ex-chorus girl? 
If they don’t die, where are they 
hidden ?” 

“You’ve got me guessing,” said Mr. 
Grau. “Where do the lost pins go?” 

And there we are—right back where 
we started. 

Out in the lobby, within reaching dis- 
tance of the card index and the meas- 
uring tape, sat four giggling girls as I 
moved ruminatingly toward the elevator. 
They were all pretty and from the cor- 
ner of my eye I obtained the distinct 
impression that, if not already there, 
their names would soon adorn the por- 
tion of the mahogany case labeled 
“Ponies.” 


Competition Causes Change 


DON’T understand me as saying or 
willfully suggesting that all choruses are 
recruited by the aid of an agent. Far 
from it. The moment there appears an 
announcement of the approaching pro- 
duction of a new musical piece, the 
office of the manager who owns the 
play is—presto !—clogged with all man- 
ner of youthful and once-youthful 
femininity, nine-tenths of whom are 
seeking places in the pulchritudinous 
background against which the meager 
action of the piece is to be painted. These 
young and near-young women may or 
may not have cards in Mr. Grau’s index. 
They never overlook an opportunity. 
They pull every wire. Whether or not 
they have to pay an agent’s commission, 
matters not. One and all they are on 
the job early and they remain on it until 
the entire company and all the under- 
studies are picked. And then, while the 
tehearsals are going on they are still 
there ready at a moment’s notice to fill 
a gap and to prance about a cold stage 
to the tinkling of a rickety piano eight 
hours a day on the chance of smiling 
across the blazing footlights on the first 
night of a Broadway production. 

In Charles Frohman’s, C. B. Dilling- 
ham’s and Cohan and Harris’ offices, 
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you will be told that the day of the 
chorus girl is on the wane—that, just 
as the tall and statuesque show-girl of 
yesterday has passed into the realm of 
stage memories, so the more agile and 
daintier sister is finding fewer places 
open to her each season. A few years 
ago, extravaganzas with tremendous 
choruses were to be found on a dozen 
New York stages. Now the tendency is 
toward small groups of clever girls who 
are introduced only occasionally to sup- 
ply a pictorial, dancing or musical value 
rather than a scenic background. 


Quality Now More Important Than 
Numbers 


TO OBTAIN a place in one of these 
smaller and hence more exclusive com- 
binations a girl must be possessed of 
something more than good looks—she 
must have a good voice and must be a 
skillful dancer. This state of affairs— 
and it exists—only increases the diffi- 
culty in answering the question— 
“Where do they go?” For, if fewer girls 
are now engaged by the big managers, 
there must be a constantly increasing 
number of young women left out-in the 
cold; and where, in the name of all that 
is arithmetical, do they hide? 

Of course the agents, the burlesque 
producers, and the small managers of 
“road” musical shows find the same old 
demand for good looking women be- 
cause the rest of the country is not over 
quick to follow the lead of the jaded 
and sophisticated metropolis. So there 
will always be a demand for, just as 
there will always be a supply of, be- 
witching maids who are not above sing- 
ing, dressing and kicking in unison. 

One of the best known and most suc- 
cessful producers of light musical plays 
—what’s the use of mentioning names— 
when asked to explain the total disap- 
pearance after a few seasons of the 
young women whose names are never 
spelled in large type, answered in a 
roundabout but none the less interest- 
ing way. 

“The wise ones,” said he, “are be- 
ginning to smell a rat. They have noticed 
that where twenty-five girls were once 
used, ten will now suffice and they have 
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builded accordingly. Knowing from ex- 
perience that the work is becoming 
more and more narrowed down to the 
expert minority, they have sought new 
occupations. Some are now trying to 
break into the legitimate game. Froh- 
man has presented three times this sea- 
son, a leading woman whose only stage 
experience has been had in the chorus. 
Savage has just opened a show with 
one of Dick Carle’s old girls as the 
ingenue. This thing didn’t use to be. 
Now it’s usual. And I know fifteen 
girls, at least, who two seasons ago 
were on my chorus list, but who have 
grabbed Time by the front hair and are 
now coining money as manicurists. 


The Primrose Path 


“THE reason why most chorus girls 
hit the toboggan and slide out into 
black obscurity is one that writers on 
stage topics seem afraid to touch. Lax 
morals is the real cause for most of the 
disappearing acts. Pretty girls can’t stay 
pretty and do their work after a season 
made up of joy rides, champagne and 
cigarets. The minute they lose their 
youth, managers drop them, because 
youth and fresh complexions are neces- 
sary. We are not running old ladies’ 
homes nor are we conducting the ‘be- 
fore’ demonstration in a beauty doctor’s 
‘before and after’ exhibit. In the chorus 
of ‘Madame Sherry’ at the New Am- 
sterdam Theatre, there is an exception- 
ally attractive girl who looks 18 and 
who to my knowledge and to the knowl- 
edge of every manager in New York 
it at least 35. She has the respect and 
admiration of every one who knows her 
—particularly her fellow-players—and 
she is never without a job. 

“Why? Because she is, to use the 
vernacular, a straight girl, and takes the 
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best of care of herself. She lives simply, 
keeps regular hours, has a healthy and 
cheerful mind and thinks more of her 
health and her good name than she does 
of Russian sables and limousines. She 
hasn’t disappeared because she behaves, 
Lots of girls—Oh, hundreds of them— 
who have worked beside her, have taken 
the long glide because they didn’t stick 
to the straight and narrow.” 

Crudely expressed, but probably 
somewhere toward the tail end of this 
managers’ brief monologue there nestled 
the right answer to the vexing question. 
As he reached for his coat and hat and 
prepared to go out to lunch he wound 
up his argument. 


She Goes Where the Lost Pins Go 


“SOMEWHERE in one of the Gil- 
bert’ and Sullivan operas,” said he, 
“somebody sang a song which has al- 
ways seemed to me to express the aver- 
age chorus girl’s ambition: 

She'll drive about in a carriage and pair 

With a King on her left hand side, 

And a milk-white horse 
As a matter of course 
Whenever she wants to ride. 
With beautiful silver shoes to wear 
Upon her dainty feet; 
With endless stocks 
Of beautiful frocks 

And as much as she wants to eat! 

“Those may not be the exact words 
but they’re approximately correct. I 
have seen a chorus girl disappear be- 
cause, instead of trying honestly to get 
‘as much as she wants to eat,’ she en- 
deavored to get her nose too high ‘in the 
air’ and didn’t notice that somebody 
had greased the path’ just ahead of the 
‘beautiful silver shoes—upon her dainty 
feet.’ ” 

But where she landed he didn’t know. 
Possibly among all those pins. 
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A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE 


HE speaker tossed back his long 
shock of wavy blonde hair, and his 
soft voice seemed to slide about 

the room—a sort of melting tone: 
“And now, dear fellow members, I 
come to the case before us. The little 
chap is but twelve years old, although a 
grasping parent has passed him on an 
unsuspecting public as sixteen. We need 
not look,only to the sweatshops and fac- 
tories for our persecuted children, toil- 
ing and slaving against their will. I have 
investigated this case and know where- 
of I speak : there is another commercial 
monster that saps the nervous energy 
and physical well-being of the undevel- 
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oped human—I refer, fellow members, 
to that most exacting of all masters— ~ 
the stage.” 

The speaker, Mr. Adolphus Guest, 
paused so that his audience might let 
his words “sink in” to their full signifi- 
cance. The audience in question, were 
members of the ‘““Westcott Child Rescue 
and Reform League,” an organization 
founded by a defunct millionaire who 
had made his money chiefly through the 
employment of child-labor. His gigantic 
fortune remained behind, to undo some 
of the misery his declining days made 
him believe he had caused—even re- 
pentance may be paradoxical. Neverthe- 
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less, the society existed—and now lis- 
tened to the dulcet tones of its vice- 
president, Mr. Guest. 

The gentleman’s speech was long, yet 
to the point. There was playing in one 
of the theatres, a youngster by the name 
of Judd—Michael Judd—commonly 
known as “Mickey.” For three hours 
every week-day and six every Wednes- 
day and Saturday, this boy was obliged 
to essay the role of a girl, be thrown in 
a tank of water, ride a horse and suffer 
untold indignities at the hands of his 
father—who appropriated his son’s 
earnings for unmentionable purposes. 
All of this of course, according to Mr. 
Guest, who had investigated. The so- 
ciety debated long and earnestly after 
their vice-president had finished his 
blonde discourse, and came to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: the police were to 
be appealed to—also several other in- 
fluential societies who were in author- 
ity. There was to be a complete meta- 
morphosis in the life of the young slave 


of Thespis: money was appropriated ; 


frock-coated gentlemen and black-silk- 
clad maiden ladies offered their services 
—with sympathetic groans and pitying 
cluckings. “The Westcott Child Rescue 
and Reform League” would save an- 
other soul from a life of toil and misery 
—the soul of Master Michael Judd, 
stage child, commonly known as 
“Mickey.” 

It took two weeks of legal and other 
forms of “red tape” to bring it about; 
but at last, “Mickey” was brought un- 
der the protecting wing—much to the 
dismay of the elder Judd and the dis- 
gust of the manager of the “show’— 
who declared that “Mickey was worth 


the whole blamed troupe” and couldn’t 


see the justice of the interference of “a 
bunch o’ psalm-singers.” 

And as for “Mickey” himself? Be- 
hold him now! His face washed clean 
of offending grease paint behind his 
ears, his much beloved sweater taken 
from him, and a blue sailor suit replac- 
ing it. There would be no more tales of 
“Mr. Booth” and “Mansfield” from the 
lips of the property man—for Mickey 
was to go to a boarding-school to learn, 
as he himself expressed it, “how to be 
a gol-darned gentleman!” 
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Mr. Adolphus Guest was seated at 
his mahogany library table. In his hand 
was a card. Under the rays of a green- 
shaded, electric drop-light, he looked at 
it carefully. 

“Show him up,” he said to the wait- 
ing butler. 

A short, nervous man burst into the 
room. Mr. Guest bade him be seated, 
with a polite—‘What can I do for you, 
Murdock ?” 

By Mr. Murdock’s manner, a great 
deal could be done for him apparently— 
either a trip to Europe or a month in a 
sanitarium. He squirmed in his chair. 

“Tt’s about this child, Mr. Guest,” he 
began. “The one you sent me about a 
month or so ago. Dear, dear—he is a— 
a positive terror, Mr. Guest! I beg you 
to—oh dear, dear!” 

“Why, you alarm me, Mr. Murdock,” 
said the vice-president of the W. C. R. 
and R. League, raising blonde eyebrows. 
“Which one is it?” 

“The Judd boy—the stage child.” 

“My, my! What has he done?” 

Mr. Murdock swallowed hard and 
ran his finger round the inside of his 
collar—it seemed suddenly to have 
grown too tight for him. 

“Done!” he spluttered. “He’s done 
everything that the spirit of a naturally 
perverse demon could prompt him to 
do. He refuses to go to bed at nine with 
the rest of the boys—says he'll do no 
sleeping when it’s only ‘time for the 
second act!’ When he’s called in the 
morning at six, he asks some jargon 
about ‘an early jump’—no one knows 
what he’s talking about haif the time; 
but get up he will not—‘only on one- 
night-stands,’ he says. Really—he’s de- 
moralized the tone of the whole school. 
Only yesterday, I lost one of my best 
paying pupils because this actor’s riff- 
raff blacked his eye—this boy’s father 
ran a hotel where the young imp said 
he ‘got bum grub!’ He’s incorrigible, 
Mr. Guest—utterly incorrigible.” 

“Shall I take him away?” asked Mr. 
Guest. 

“That’s just it,” responded the other. 
“He’s gone!” 

“Gone—where ?” 


“T don’t know—he ran away this 


afternoon.” : 
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A SON OF THESPIS 


“Really, Mr. Murdock—you should 
have told me this before! This is a 
serious matter ; a little patience—a little 
forbearance, with youngsters of this 
sort goes a long way. You needn’t wor- 
ry further, however; I’ll take charge of 
him personally—that is, if he can be 
found.” ; 

Mr. Guest telephoned to Police Head- 
quarters and the society in authority 
mentioned before. It was two in the 
morning before any word came in re- 
gard to the young Son of Thespis: a 
policeman had found him, sound asleep, 
curled up before the stage door of one 
of the cheap melodrama houses. If it 
hadn’t been for Mr. Guest’s timely 
‘phone message, the lad would have 
found himself in the Children’s Court. 
As it was, the bluecoat was loud in his 
denunciation and showed numerous 
bruises on his shins—caused, apparent- 
ly, by the toe of a very small shoe. 

Mr. Guest took charge of “Mickey” 
personally. He delivered a long, oily 
lecture that was listened to in surly 
silence. The outcome of the affair was, 
that “Mickey” was sent to the country 
—on a farm where, as Mr. Guest ex- 
pressed it, he could have—‘All you 
want to eat and drink—nice fresh milk, 
new laid eggs—and big, green fields to 
roam all day long in. Wouldn’t that 
be nice?” 

“Any troupers there?” asked Mickey. 

Mr. Guest didn’t comprehend. 

“Show folks—hams,” Mickey ex- 
plained, 

When informed that there were none 
to be found there, “Mickey” declared 
he wouldn’t go—in language that 
shocked Mr. Guest exceedingly. But 
“Mickey” went. 

A week passed. Mr. Guest had a long 
letter from the family who had 
“Mickey” in charge. It was a glowing 
account. The lad had made the acquaint- 
ance of several country boys about his 
own age, and was .doing splendidly. 
“He’s a little wild,” the letter ran. “But 
it is wonderful what a change has come 
over him. His face fairly glows with 
health; his appetite is tremendous; we 
don’t see very much of him; his boy 
friends take up all of his time. He seems 
to have found some engrossing occupa- 
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tion: his spirits run high; he is a very 
happy boy.” 

Mr. Guest smiled and tossed back his 
blonde hair. 

“A little patience,” said he. “A little 
forbearance goes a long way—lI 
wouldn’t be at all surprised but the lad 
would grow up to be a useful citizen— 
if we can keep him away from parental 
influence and his former life of sham. 
This will be another feather in the So- 
ciety’s cap—and also in my own. Ahem 
—yes indeed—a useful citizen !—What 
is it, James?” 

“A telegram just came, sir,” respond- 
ed the butler. Mr. Guest dismissed him 
and tore open the yellow envelope. He 
scanned the’ message: 

New boy in the lock-up, terrible 
calamity. Come at once. 
Perkins. 

Here was a “howdy-do!” Just when 
he was patting himself on the back and 
talking about “useful citizens!” It was 
like a bolt from out a clear sky. There 
was no doubt as to the identity of the 
“new boy.” Perkins only had one and 
that was “Mickey.” And after that letter 
too—what could it mean? 

Of course, there was nothing for Mr. 
Adolphus Guest to do but to find out. 
That process involved a five hour rail- 
way journey and several other incon- 
veniences, including the loss of his din- 
ner; but there was his duty to be per- 
formed. 

Mr. Perkins met him at the station. 
In spite of a perfect avalanche of ques- 
tions from the child-reformer, the rural 
gentleman would explain nothing. 


“Wait ’till you’ve seen,” he said. 
“That’s all!” 
Mr. Guest saw. Mr. Guest was 


shocked beyond conception. What had 
once been Mr. Perkins’ barn was now 
a heap of charred wood and smoulder- 
ing ashes! 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Mr. 
Guest, “that this child deliberately set 
your barn afire? I can’t believe it.” 

“T don’t know about that,” responded 
the gentleman addressed. “All I know 
is, that he was in there with those other 
boys—they all came running out, yelling 
like crazy Indians. I know that my 
barn’s burned to the ground and the 
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kid’s in the lock-up—an’ I'll be dummed 
if I'll pay one cent to get him out. 
That’s why I sent for you.” 

“Dear, dear!” said Mr. Guest. 

Of course, Mickey being under age, 
a charge of incendiarism was entirely 
out of the question. Mr. Guest brought 
his influence and his greenbacks to bear ; 
and justice—also Mr. Perkins—was ap- 
peased. Mickey was too frightened to 
be of much use as a witness and the 
other boys, under careful coaching by 
their parents, blamed the whole affair 
on “the city boy.” 

It was one of Mr, Guest’s hobbies 
to “get at the bottom of things;” ac- 
cordingly, he hired a room at the hotel 
for the night, the last train having de- 
parted, and cross-questioned his pro- 
tegé. He used the good-dinner-fill-him- 
full-of-candy method and made the boy 
feel at his ease. 

“We was givin’ a show,” Mickey ex- 
plained. “I was Chief Wappa—head 
of the Cherokee tribe. The other kids 
was cowboys an’ Indians. We was sup- 
posed to have a girl but none o’ them 
would be it—so we had ‘the will’ in- 
stead. We had a candle behind a hunk 
of tissue paper for the moon—an’ it 
must ha’ fell down. Ye see, boss, ye 
gotta have electric lights for that moon 
effect—old Boggs, our electrician, uster 
get it swell!” 

So—thought Mr. Guest. It was not 
intentional after all. Just a childish 
game of “playing Indians!” The refer- 
ence to the “will” and the “moon effect” 
went over Mr. Guest’s head. There was 
still hope for the creation of that “use- 
ful citizen” after all. 

The room re-echoed suddenly with a 
sharp rapping on the door. 

“Come in,” called Mr. Guest. 

The door opened, revealing a tall, 
slim man, in a frock coat, soft hat and 
baggy, faded, light trousers. His face 
was hatchet-like, his nose prominent 
and his chin blue. Mr. Guest was about 
to speak but he didn’t have time, for 
Mickey let out a long, piercing scream 
of “Pop.” 

Immediately, Mr. Guest understood. 
This was the boy’s father. He caught 
hold of the youngster and put a pro- 
tecting arm about him and whispered: 
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“Don’t worry, Michael, I wont let 
him take you.” 

Of course Mickey would bury his 
face in the ample tail of his Scotch wool 
walking-suit. Children always did when 
terrible parents came to take them from 
the society’s protecting wing. 

“T wont let him take you, Michael,” 
he repeated, 

‘Mickey’s performance was remark- 
able. He wrenched himself free, made 
one flying leap into the tall man’s arms 
—and sobbed on his shoulder. 

The vice-president of the many- 
named society was speechless. This was 
a reversal of all form—a topsy-turvy of 
all precedent. The boy should be cower- 
ing in a corner—begging to be “left 
alone!” Instead, he was locked in his 
father’s arms, weeping for joy. It was 
incomprehensible! At last Mr. Guest 
found his power of speech. 

“T take you to be Mr. Herbert Judd. 
Will you kindly explain your presence 
here?” 

“Sure,” answered the man, releasing 
his son. “I come fer me kid.” 

“Indeed !—Well, you can’t have him. 
He’s under my protection—according 
to law, my dear sir—according to law.” 

“What law ?” 

“The law of this state.” 

“You’re another. In New York, I 
can’t touch him, but you fergit, blondy, 
my boy, this is Jersey! I been lookin’ 
fer just such a chance as this an’ it’s 
on’y to-day I finds out where he was. 
He’s comin’ along with me!” 

Diplomacy was needed here. Mr. 
Guest tried his hand at it. 

“Come, Michael,” said he. “You can 
see your father in the morning. You 
must go to bed now.” 

“Like fun I will,” answered Mickey. 
Then he turned to his father. “Say, pop 


—where the deuce have you been keep- © 


in’ yerself? Who’s playin’ my part? 
What in thunder did you let me go with 
this bunch o’ muts fer? Gee—it’s been 
rotten !” 

“Vic Holmes is doin’ The Princess, 
son,” Mr. Judd explained. “Say, kid— 
he can’t touch you in it—no, sir!” 

“Can’t I have the part back, pop?” 

“Don’t look like it, son. The blonde 
guy over there has canned you in it. 
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But I'll tell you what—I gotta swell 
road job for you. Playin’ a Dago boy— 
a peach of a part. What d’ye say?” 

“Where do we get?” 

“Oh, all over—the coast down South, 
Texas—” 

“San Anton’?” 

“Yep.” 

“Gee—when do rehearsals begin?” 

“Stop!” called Mr. Adolphus Guest 
dramatically. “I forbid you to drag this 
poor, misguided boy back to a life of 
horror.” 

Mr. Judd looked squarely into a pair 
of blue eyes under blonde brows. His 
voice came cool and steady: 

“Say—I’d like t? know what you’re 
buttin’ in on me an’ my kid fer anyway. 
He’s a ‘trouper,’ the son of a trouper— 
yes, and grandson of one too. D’ye 
think fer a minit I’d make him act if 
he didn’t wanta?—huh? He wuz born 
under canvas. D’ye think he’s happy 
with you guys? Not much! What’ll ye 
make o’ him—huh? A lawyer or a doc- 
ter or a guy like yerself? H’m—you’d 
do nothin’ but make a bum outa him an’ 
spoil a darn good actor. That kid’s got 
talent, he has. He gits good money too.” 

“Yes—for you to spend on drink.” 

“Where did ye git that dope—huh? I 
aint had a drop in ten years. Every cent 
he earns, is in the bank—an’ I can prove 
it, blondy. Take it from me—I can 
prove it!” . 

“But I have learned, Mr. Judd, on re- 
liable information—” 

Mr. Judd slapped his lean thigh and 
laughed shrilly. 

“Oh—that’s the cheese, is it,” he 
roared. “Reeliable information—by the 
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name o’ Minnie Wakely—huh? Now I 
got yer. Well, I’ll put you next. She’s 
sore on me becuz I wouldn’t let my kid 
kiss her. I picks my company—an’ my 
kid’s too. Are you on? I suppose she said 
I beat him too—huh? Say Mickey—did 
I ever lay a finger on you, son?” 

“I'd bust you in the eye if you did,” 
answered Mickey. 

Mr. Guest was losing ground, yet he 
hated to give up. “Nevertheless, the 
child is under age and—” 

“Say, blondy—lI tell yer what I’ll do 
—TI’ll leave it to the kid. If he wants to 
stay with you I'll let him—is it a bar- 
gain?” 

“Ria” 

Mr. Guest spoke—using his most 
suave, most gentle tones. They had won 
many children to him—they were his 
chief asset. Mickey listened. When he 
finished, the little face was frankly up- 
turned, 

“Say—you’re a pretty nice guy all 
right; but t’ tell the truth—I’d rather 
go troupin’ with the old man!” 

He hurried about the room and got 
his hat and coat—talking the while. 
When he was ready, his father took 
him by the hand. 

“Say, pop,” he babbled on. “San An- 
ton’ is where you an’ I got the tamales 
—aint it?” 

“You bet-—an’ the dressed fleas.” 

“Gee—I forgot all about them. You’ll 
get me—” 

The door closed behind them. Mr. 
Guest listened to the high-pitched, ec- 
static voice as it went down the long 
hall, rambling on. Then he lost it alto- 
gether. 
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BOX OFFICE” 
—ty George Jean Nethaw 


He is compelled to sell rooo seats all about six rows back on 
the aisle and he is eee to be a caged encyclopedia of all subjects pertaining te the 


HIS job is not enviable. 


theatre. The author o 
RESIDING over the information 
bureau in the Grand Central station 
in New: York, there is a genial fel- 

low named Edward J. Bradley who an- 

nually answers more foolish questions 
as to what time the three o’clock train 
leaves than any other individual in 

America. In railroad circles, Bradley is 

known as the champion foolish question 

answerer of the world. I asked Bradley 
the other day whether there was another 
man in the whole country who had as 
difficult a job as he. “Sure,” he replied, 
“the man in the theatrical box-office! 
One of those fellows has to answer as 


this article on him is a very well known dramatic critic. 


many fool things as I do and he has 
to deal with just as curious a lot of 
people. Train travelers and theatre- 
goers are the weirdest assortment of 
folks this side of Abyssinia.” And I am 
not entirely unconvinced that Bradley 
is just about right. 


Vagaries of Theatre Patrons 


WHEN “The Girl in the Train” 
opened in Philadelphia last fall, the 
Quakertown premiére was at once the 
American premiére of this musical 
comedy. After the first act on the even- 
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ing of its second presentation in the 
Forrest Theatre, a very angry man 
about forty years old blustered his way 
to the box-office window and demanded 
that Mr. McCusker, who was in charge, 
refund the money he had paid for his 
admission ticket. “I’ve been swindled,” 
he cried out, “and, by Heaven! I mean 
to get my money back. This isn’t the 
original New York company at all!” 
The show had not yet appeared in New 
York, but the man remained obdurate 
and refused to be pacified until the man 
in the box-office assured him that, to be 
sure, it was not the New York company 
for the very good reason that it was 
vastly superior. “In what way?” de- 
manded the irate gentleman on the 
other side of the window grating. “In 
what way ?” repeated the box-office wag. 
“In what way? Why, my dear sir, it’s 
the original company!” Which, ob- 
viously enough, it was. But the man 
seemed satisfied and went placidly back 
to his seat in the auditorium. 


Some Surprising Interrogations 


NOT LONG ago, a red-faced man 
approached the box-office man at the 
Casino theatre, New York, and, laying 
four dollars on the sill, demanded “two 
good wet seats.” The man. in the box- 
office was nonplused. “What is a ‘wet’ 
seat?” he asked. “On the aisle, of 
course, you ninny; haven’t you ever 
wanted to get out yourself between the 
acts for a drink?” 

Mack Hilliard, box-office man at the 
Herald Square Theatre, is one of the 
quickest and best question answerers 
in New York. He was asked by an 
elderly woman several months ago for 


two good fifty cent standing-room seats. 


“I’m very sorry, madam,” he replied, 
“but all our best standing-room seats 
have been disposed of. However, I can 
let you have two good fifty cent seats 
in the gallery. All you have to do is to 
get into the theatre early and take ‘the 
best ones you can find.” The lady hesi- 
tated a moment. “All right,” she said 
finally, laying down two half dollars, 
“T’ll take the seats, but, mind you, 
young man, if I do not like the play, 
I shall ask for my money back.” Hil- 
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liard politely assured her he could not 
make sale under these conditions. “But 
the department stores send goods on 
approval and let you inspect them and 
try them on, don’t they?” the lady de- 
manded. “Yes, madam,” replied the box- 
office man gallantly, “but they don’t 
send a chorus of sixty along to sing for 
you while you are making the inspec- 
tion—and we only sell musical shows 
in this theatre.” 


Burdens of the Box-office 


A BOX-OFFICE man must endure 
more even than the husband of a 
musical comedy star. Several months 
ago, Lee Kugel, publicity chieftain for 
Henry B. Harris, in casting about for 
a good press story sent his stenographer 
downstairs into the box-office of the 
Hudson Theatre and ordered her to 
take in shorthand some of the conver- 
sation that was wafted to her ears. Here 
is a sample from one prospective wom- 
an patron: “Is Helen Ware playing 
here?” “She is,” was the reply. “Is she 
playing in ‘Under two Flags?” “No, 
madam, she is playing in ‘The Desert- 
ers.” “What are the prices of the 
seats?” “Fifty cents, seventy-five cents, 
one dollar, one dollar and a half, and 
two dollars,” answered the box-office 
man. 

“Where are the fifty cent seats?” “Last 
six rows in the second balcony.” “Where 
are the dollar seats?” “Last five rows 
in the first balcony.” “Are there any 
dollar seats on the lower floor?” “No,” 
answered the treasurer. “Well, are 
there any dollar and a half seats on the 
lower floor?” “No—the whole lower 
floor is two dollars.” “Don’t you sell 
any seats on the lower floor for a dollar 
and a half?” “No,” answered the treas- 
urer; “the price is two dollars. Wont 
you please step aside and let the people 
back of you buy tickets?” “Well, I was 
here first,” retorted the bargain hunter. 
“It seems funny to me there are other 
theatres in this town where you can 
get seats on the lower floor for a dollar 
and a half. I think you’ve got them, 
too, but you don’t want to sell them. 
What time does the performance be- 
gin?” “Eight-twenty.” The questioner 
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stopped for a moment, possibly to get 
her second wind, and she: said: “I’d buy 
those seats in the second balcony for 
fifty cents, but I dont want. to climb 
the steps. What will you charge me to 
stand up on the lower floor?’ “The 
same price that we charge you for our 
very latest styles in upholstered orches- 
tra seats—two dollars.” With a ma- 
lignant look in her face and her eyes 
flashing fire, she bellowed at the ticket 
seller, whose patience was almost ex- 
hausted: “You think you’re a smart 
Alec; I wouldn’t buy a seat now from 
you for any price’”—and with that, she 
turned and walked out of the theatre. 


Pride and Propriety 


AT WALLACK’S Theatre a few 
months ago, a comely young woman 
timidly approached the box-office win- 
dow and inquired of the man inside 
whether the play being shown in the 
theatre was a proper one for a young 
woman, such as she, to view. “Yes, 
indeed,” the. box-office man assured her. 
“Tt ‘is ‘Alias Jimmy Valentine,’ a good, 
. clean play.” The young woman started 
» in astonishment. “ ‘Alias Jimmy Valen- 
, tine,’” she exclaimed, “why I thought 
‘New York’ was playing here!” “No,” 
replied the box-office man, “that’s across 
the street at the Bijou. But they say 
that play is quite naughty.” The young 
woman drew herself up to her full 
height and her features took on a look 
» of infinite scorn. “Prudes!’ she sneered 
‘.—and walked out of the lobby to the 
playhouse across the way. Several box- 
office men have assured me that almost 
all the young women who come to a the- 
atre to buy seats for a “naughty” play, 
will seek to insinuate the fact into the 
box-office man’s mind that they have not 
any idea what the play in the theatre 
at the time is about—although as a 
matter of fact, they probably have 
posted themselves thoroughly from the 
newspapers. They appreciate when they 
ask the box-office man whether the play 
is all right for them to see that he will 
scarcely reply in the negative, inas- 
much as it is hardly his business to in- 


terfere with business. And thus they. 


try to “get away” with seeing a 
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“naughty” play, to which they like to\ ~ 
pretend they have been drawn in. an 
entirely innocent manner. - 


A Bellicose Ticket Buyer 


WHEN “Our Miss Gibbs” was run- 
ning at the Knickerbocker Theatre, a 
man exploded at the boxoffice window 
after the first act was over on the second 
night and demanded to know why the 
music was not catchy, as he had read 
it was in the advertisements of the play. 
“TIsn’t it?” retorted the box-office man. 
“No, it isn’t?” replied the bellicose in- 
dividual. “I can’t whistle a single tune 
so far!” He was told to wait until the 
second act before forming a final opinion 
as to the puckerability of the score and 
left the window muttering numerous 
queer and unpretty oaths. During the 
run of “Madame Troubadour,” at the 
Lyric Theatre a few months ago, a man 
demanded that the box-office guardian 
refund his money on the ground that 
there was no chorus in the show. “And 
any guy who thinks I’m going to cough 
up two bucks for a musical show just 
to hear a lot of music, has got cater- 
pillars in his cupola.” There are a great, 
many individuals, evidently, who take 
it as a personal affront. when the box- 
office man tells. them that all the seats 
in the front rows are gone. “Don’t I 
look decent enough to sit down in 
front?” asked a man at the New Am- 
sterdam Theatre not long ago when the 
box-office man told him the last two 
rows were the best he had left. On one 
occasion, it is chronicled, a theatre-goer 
insisted that. if George Audie, the 
Lyceum Theatre box-office man, did 
not hand him out a couple of seats in 
the first row in return for his four 
dollars, he would “punch his head off.” 
Retaining his pacific equilibrium, Audie 
assured the belligerent one that, as all 
the front seats had been sold, it would 
be utterly impossible for him to comply 
with the demand. “Then see that. you 
do before eight o’clock to-night,” the 
man warned him. “I'll leave the money 
here and if I come back then and don’t 
find the seats, I’ll raise Hades.” And, 
at eight o’clock that night, following 
his true-to-his-word. exhibition of Hot- 













Place: hullaballoo, the policeman who 
had. been secreted in the immediate 
neighborhood removed him beyond. the 
portals of the realms of Thespis. 


More Curious Questions 


OF ALL the questions put to box- 
office men, there is probably none more 
curious than that. hurled into the little 
window in the lobby of the Wieting 
Opera House, in Syracuse, New York, 
one night earlier in the season during 
the appearance of William Collier. A 
young man, accompanied by a young 
woman, came up to the box-office just 
before the time for the first curtain and 
asked the attendant this stunner: “Have 
you a good seat behind a post?” Aston- 
ished by the superlative oddness of the 
interrogation, the box-office man, upon 
regaining his senses, assured the ques- 
tioner that he was very sorry, but he 
had no such seat in the ticket rack. 
“That’s too bad, really,’ replied the 
young man. “I’m afraid we can’t see 
the show then.” And, in the brief ex- 
planation that followed, it was. revealed 
that the young woman’s father and 
mother, who were seated in one of the 
boxes, had forbidden their daughter to 
“keep company” with the young man, 
of whom she was very fond; that she 
had sneaked away from home; and that 
the young man suggested if she sat be- 
hind a post she might see the play 
without her parents catching sight of 
her. What at first would seem to be 
champion foolish question number two 
—but what, actually, was something 
quite different—was the one asked re- 
cently of Mr. Scanlan, in the box-office 
of Wallack’s Theatre, New York. It 
was indulged in by a man who, to the 
naked eye, gave every evidence of being 
in complete possession of the normal 
quota of senses. Here is the question: 
“Can you let me have the worst seat 
in the house for the Saturday matinée?” 
“Certainly, sir, if you wish it,” came 
the reply, with the ticket accompany- 
ing it. “You see it’s this way,” ex- 
plained the purchaser on seeing the box- 
office man’s look of surprise. “My wife 
always insists that I skirmish around 
town to get her a seat for the Saturday 
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matinée. I’ve done it for the last. three 
weeks and I’m. getting sick and tired 
of it. It takes half a. morning a week 
away from my business. So [’m going 
to cure her. I’m going to pick out the 
very worst seat in the theatre for her 
two weeks running; then I know she 
will be so disgusted with. me that she’ll 
do her ticket shopping herself.” 


Why-Where-What-Which? 


THE CASUAL theatregoer may be- 
lieve that the questions usually asked of 
the men in the box-offices are confined 
to matters pertaining to the theatre. 
How wrong they are! A great many 
persons are of the firm opinion that a 
box-office is not only intended for the 
sale of tickets but for the dispensing 
of general worldly information as well. 
It is not an uncommon thing for some 
person to inquire at a theatrical box- 
office as to hotel rates, cab fares, ef 
cetera. The box-office man at the Naz- 
imova Theatre was actually urged not 
long ago by a wildly excited man to 
settle a dispute that had arisen between 
himself and a taxicab. driver, who had 
driven him to the theatre and who had 
followed him into the lobby to insist 
upon the payment. of the fare he had 
originally demanded. And, recently, 
there was told a story to the effect that 
the Liberty Theatre box-office man had 
been requested by a masculine theatre- 
goer from out of town to arrange for 
an after-theatre supper for that in- 
dividual in Murray’s restaurant, situated 
next to the playhouse. ‘You see,” said 
the man who made the request, “I don’t 
want to be bothered with such details. 
I’m im towm just to have a fine time. 
So you do it for me. Arrange a nice 
little meal for a party of five to be 
ready. after the show. I’m much obliged 
in advance.” 


Why Box-office Men Go Insane 


SEVERAL years ago, at one of the 
large Pittsburg theatres, to settle some 
sort of wager as to the difficulty or 
non-difficulty of being a good natured 
box-office man, a list was kept of the 
eight most curious and heart-rending 





















































questions that had been propounded 
during a period of three months by 
prospective ticket purchasers. Here is 
a transcript of the list: 

I. “If I buy the seat, will you agree 
to call up the Hotel Schenley every 
half hour during the. show to ask the 
condition of my daughter’s health? She 
is sick and I’d worry if I couldn’t know 
how she was while I was in the the- 
atre.” 

II. “Will you guarantee that who- 
ever gets the seat behind me wont keep 
time with the music with his feet? I’m 
so nervous, I wouldn’t be able to 
stand it.” 

III. “Are you sure I'll enjoy the 
show ?” 

IV. “Can I buy a ticket for half price 
if I only stay for half the play? I’ve 
got to catch a train east at ten-fifteen.” 

V. “Where can I buy a cheap set 
of brass andirons ?”’ 

VI. “Is there any actor in this show 
as good as Otis Skinner or Jack 
Gardner?” 

VII. “If I buy seats for a party of 
eight, can you fix it up with some of 
the actors and actresses to entertain us 
for a little while at a dinner after the 
show? We'll feed ’em.” 

VIII. “Is there any way I can get a 
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rebate on my ticket if I’m forced to — 
leave the theatre before the play ends?, © 


I’m a doctor.” 


The Last Straw 


IF THERE are any persons who can- 
not believe the perfectly normal quality 
of these questions, let us refer them to 
this question, asked by a woman of the 
box-office man at the Park Theatre, 












Philadelphia, one night last November; 4 


“Can you take care of my kid here 
while I’m in seein’ your show?” 

The lot of the box-office man, as may 
be inferred, is not altogether a happy 
one. When he is not being charged with 
being in league with the ticket specu- 
lators by some disgruntled theatre- 
goer, he is probably being asked why 
the Hudson tunnels do not run up as 
far as Forty-Second street. And when 
he is not being sworn at for having 
sold all the seats in the first row before 
eight o’clock on the eve of the perform- 
ance, some misguided individual is 
probably inquiring of him why Ethel 
Barrymore doesn’t play in musical 
comedy, why Lee Shubert doesn’t call 
one of his new theatres the Erlanger, 
or why Nora Bayes wears green 
dresses. 
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etary director of The New Theatre. 


a te Stephen Phillips set out with 
the deliberate intention of ranging 
_ himself among the great drama- 
tists, the first thing he did was—not 
to write a play. He went on the stage 
as an actor. As for making a name for 
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THE author of this article is widely known as a dramatic critic and journalist and a lit- 
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himself as such, he had little expecta- 
tion and even less desire to. But he re- 
garded first-hand, practical experience 
as the primary requirement to writing 
a successful play. 

The procedure inevitably suggests the 
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question: Was Shakespeare a greater 
dramatist for having been an actor 
also? Or, if that seems like looking a 
long way back for a basic instance, let 
us come right up-to-date to the play- 
’ wright recognized as the foremost of 
the period: would Arthur Wing 
Pinero’s work be any less remarkable 
had he not been an actor once himself? 


Importance of Experience 


DISCUSSION could hardly hope to 
prove how important a part stage ex- 
perience has played in bringing about 
successes of the pen. Yet the subject is 
an interesting one and made more so by 
the fact that many of the leading 
dramatists have had histrionic pasts 
that are unknown to the general public, 
or, at least, quite forgotten by them. 
The term “actor-dramatist” is apt to 
suggest William Gillette and George M. 
Cohan; or to those whose memories go 
a little further back, James A. Herne 
and Wilson Barrett, Edward Harrigan 
and Dion Boucicault. But do you ever 
think of R. C. Carton, author of a long 
line of successful English comedies 
from “Lord and Lady Algy,” to “Mr. 
Preedy and the Countess,” or Paul 
Armstrong ‘whose “Alias Jimmy 
Valentine” has been his most success- 
ful drama, as an actor? Yet each began 
as such. Mr. Carton and Sir Arthur 
Pinero were, as young men, both mem- 
bers of Sir Henry Irving’s company ; 
and, indeed, both made their authorial 
beginnings with “curtain raisers” pre- 
sented by that actor. Pinero had gained 
greater histrionic prominence than Mr. 
Carton (whose real name, by the way, 
is Crichett), having been cast for many 
important rdles by Sir Squire and Lady 
Bancroft in their famous London com- 
pany, among them Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute, in “The Rivals.” It seems worth 
passing notice that Sir Arthur, when 
Irving first played Hamlet, was the 
Ghost, because several actor-dramatists 
have appeared in that part. A few years 
ago, when H. B. Irving and Martin 
Harvey were playing the Prince of 
Denmark at rival theatres, E. Lyall 
Swete, co-author of “Miss Elizabeth’s 
Prisoner” and other romantic pieces, 
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was the Ghost to the former, while Mr. 
Harvey induced Stephen Phillips to 
emerge from his retirement to play the 
role with him. In an unimportant re- 
vival over here I saw Charles Swick- 
ward, a minor American dramatist, as 
the spirit of Hamlet’s father; while the 
part has been played in Paris by Paul - 
Berton, co-author of “Zaza.” M. Berton, 
by the way, is an instance of a man who 
is thought of now solely as a dramatist, 
though he played many great parts in 
his day. Indeed, he was the original 
villain in “La Tosca,” and as bad a man 
in several other of the showy melo- 
dramas Sardou used to write for Sarah 
Bernhardt. 


Actresses Who Have Been Dramatists 


SPEAKING of Madame Bernhardt 
reminds one of the several actresses 
whose minor work as dramatists has 
been almost totally eclipsed by their 
histrionic eminence. True, though Gert- 
rude Kingston, Vera Beringer, Rosina 
Filippi, Haidee Wright and Mrs. Lan- 
caster-Wallis hold prominent and 
honorable positions on the English stage, 
neither could be called a great actress 
with any more truth than could our 
own Julie Opp, Frances Hastings, 
Phoebe Davis, Anne Sutherland, Lil- 
lian Lewis or Margaret Wycherly be so 
designated. Yet all these ladies my be 
counted actresses of note, and each 
has written at least one produced play. 
I accentuate the “produced”. for if one 
began to enumerate those who simply 
have written for the stage, the list would 
be without end. 

But surely Madame Bernhardt is a 
good actress—so admittedly good that 
a literary success much more positive 
than she has ever aimed at would still 
flicker dimly in comparison. While her 
drama “L’Aveu” attained some popt- 
larity, most of her authorial work has 
been adaptation. For instance, she 1s 
responsible for the version of “Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur” which holds its place 
in her repertoire, just as Olga Nether- 
sole is, of the edition of the same play 
in which she acts. Julia Marlowe has 
taken a hand in the making of more 
than one play she has used, as have 
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(Margaret Anglin and Elsie de Wolfe. 
All three, however, contented them- 
selves with translating plays, or at 
most, assisting in the dramatization of 
a novel. That degree of authorship is, 
of course, not unfrequent among 
actors. Otis Skinner made a play of 
Stevenson’s “Prince Otto” for himself, 
and, with Aubrey Boucicault, turned 
“Lazarre” into dramatic form; Oscar 
Asche is now acting in London in his 
own version of Stanley Weyman’s 
“Count Hannibal;’ Charles Cart- 
wright has built more than one play 
around a Dickens character for him- 
self: and Wilton Lackaye’s “The Law 
and the Man,” from “Les Miserables,” 
is not likely to be forgotten by any who 
sat through it tothe end—if there are 
any such. Beulah Poynter, who has 
maintained herself as a star in her own 
versions of “Lena Rivers” and “Mollie 
Bawn,” is only one of a horde of actor- 
dramatists of the cheaper theatres. 
Even to name them would be of small 
avail. But, to mention only a few who 
come to mind, there are, also, among 
leading stars: Robert Edeson (“The 
Call of the North” and others) ; McKee 
Rankin, (“The Danites”) ; and Arthur 
Bourchier, (“The System of Dr. Tarr 
and Professor Feather,” “The Cricket 
on the Hearth,” etc.) 


Players Who are Playwrights 


BUT TO return to the actresses. The 
plays which Beatrice Morgan, Laura 
Nelson Hall, Agnes Scott and Odette 
Tyler have written that have seen the 
footlights, never glowed in them beyond 
a week each, being put on more or less 
as a personal favor by repertory stock 
companies in which they themselves 
were at the time employed. .The same 
applies to pieces by such actors as 
Ralph Stuart, J. Henry Kolker, Henry 
Miller and William T. Hodge. Stars 
of vaudeville—Will M. Cressy, as a 
leading instance—usually write their 
own vehicles, wholly or in part: so it 
would be indeed superfluous to give 
their names. But several so-called 
“legitimate” actors have become drama- 
tists when making a “dip” into the un- 
familiar field. One cannot but fancy 
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that it struck them as just as well to 
rake in all the profits. George Beban, 
John Glendinning, Howard Estabrook 
and Taylor Granville are a few men 
who come to mind, while Rose Coghlan 
(“Between Matinée and Night”) and 
Virginia Harned (“The Headliner” 
and “The Idol of the Hour”) cer- 
tainly are stars of note, whether in 
“legitimate” or vaudeville. 

But if you object to Miss Coghlan 
and Miss Harned being classed with 
Bernhardt, Nethersole and Anglin, you 
will, at least, allow Mrs, Langtry, and 
surely Mrs. Fiske. Mrs. Langtry has 
done more than supply herself for 
vaudeville—“A Maid of Many Parts” 
and “Between the Nightfall and the 
Light.” Nor do I refer to an unacted 
comedy of hers called “Talked About.” 
But “The Crossways,” in which she had 
some assistance from J. Hartley Man- 
ners (subsequently author of “The 
House Next Door,” “Zira” and numer- 


ous more or less successful plays, and 


a leading instance of the actor-drama- 
tist) was a comedy of more merit than 
popularity. It is amusing to recall that 
when the Jersey Lily was about to sail 
for a tour of this country with her un- 
tried play as her piéce de resistance, the 
late King of England came to her rescue 
by “commanding” a performance in 
London. Much advertising naturally re- 
sulted from the single presentation of 
the comedy—tentatively called “Vir- 
ginia”—and the attendance of King Ed- 
ward and the Court. Mrs. Fiske has 
given the stage numerous plays, both 
long and short and both in collaboration 
and single-handed. Nor have all been 
for her own use, one, for instance— 
“The Rose,” later renamed “The White 
Flower”—being retained in the reper- 
toire of Felix Morris until his death, 
and another, “The Countess Roudine,” 
having been used by no less distin- 
guished a “star” than Helena Mod- 
jeska. 


Writers Behind the Footlights 


HOWEVER, let me see if I can sur- 
prise you with an instance or two of 
well-known men who might rightfully 
be termed actor-dramatists. For ex- 
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ample, did you know that Jerome K. 
Jerome served his term behind the foot- 
lights? He retired many years ago, as 
did Augustus Thomas, Edgar Smith, 
author of most of the Weber & Fields 
burlesques and of many frolics since, 
used to disport himself as a comedian 
in the light opera days of the New York 
Casino. So did the late Louis de Lange, 
Mr. Smith’s partner in the writing of 
some Weberfield’s librettos. Then, too, 
A. E. W. Mason, the English novelist, 
playwright and M. P., used to be an 
actor—playing in Shakespearean rdles. 

Of course, H. V. Esmond, author of 
“When We Were Twenty-One,” etc., 
and H. Granville Barker emerge from 
their retirement from time to time and 
take such prominent rdles that they re- 
main actors in the public eye, though 
both are more notable as dramatists. 
The former has played a few of his own 
parts, his best work having been in Pin- 
ero rdles—he was the original ‘Cayley 
Drummles with George Alexander and 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell in “The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray.” Mr. Barker, whose 
fine play, “Waste,” was forbidden by 
the British censor, is especially distin- 
guished as the manager who dared to 
produce such commendable plays as the 
best of John Galsworthy and Bernard 
Shaw. He has acted numerous roles 
created by the latter, but in his early 
days played Shakespeare. This he did 
with the Bensons. Besides himself, 
Jerome K. Jerome and A. E. W. Ma- 
son, another Bensonian turned drama- 
tist is E. Harcourt Williams, who visit- 
ed this country as leading actor with 
H. B. Irving and Dorothea Baird. For 
that matter, Mr. Irving learned his 
profession as a member of Mr. and 
Mrs. Benson’s company, and while his 
dramatic work has not been so preten- 
tious as his brother Laurence’s—the 
latter having turned out several dramas 
for his late, great father, for E. H. 
Sothern, and for himself—he has dab- 
bled in that brand of the art in which, 
as a “star,” he shines so resplendently. 


Pollock and Belasco 


IF, THEN, the reminder that Es- 
‘mond and the others are actdr-drama- 
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tists excites little surprise, there may be 
other instances to note. How about 
Channing Pollock? Or Theodore 
Kremer? Or David Belasco? Before 
abandoning grease paint for the pen the 
first and the last of them attained the 
actor’s goal, while Mr. Kremer—king 
of cheap melodramas—used to be the 
hero of “La Tosca” and other romantic 
plays, in Australia. By the actor’s goal, 
I mean, of course, the opportunity of 
playing Hamlet. This both Pollock and 
Belasco enjoyed. The latter spent most 
of his histrionic career in San Francisco, 
where he began as call-boy; acted with 
James A. Herne; and commenced writ- 
ing in collaboration with that embryo 
actor-dramatist. The heroine of the 
joint plays was called Chrystal, a name 
that Mr. Herne bestowed on his now 
distinguished daughter. 

Several actresses have emulated the 
example of the author of “Herod;” 
have gone on the stage, I mean, solely 
with the object of studying playwriting 
from all angles. One of the most recent 
and most prominent was Baroness Von 
Hutton, the novelist, who is ambitious 
to widen the field of her literary en- 
deavor, and therefore induced Sir Her- 
bert Tree to engage her as successor to 
Ellen Terry in his popular Christmas 
entertainment, “Pinkie and the Fairies.” 
A season or so ago, Charlotte Thomp- 
son, best known for her dramatization 
of “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” and 
“The Awakening of Helena Richie,” 
assumed a false name and played in 
“Salvation Nell” solely for that purpose. 
But one has only to glance over a few 
retired actresses who have subsequently 
succeeded with their pen to get an idea 
how valuable the practical experience 
doubtless was. So long as Clara Lip- 
man, Mrs. Sidney Drew, Julie Herne 
and Maude Banks occasionally reappear, 
they can hardly be termed “retired ac- 
tresses.” But the designation is surely 
correct in the cases of Lady Bancroft, 
Clara Morris and Isabel Bateman—of 
the once famous Bateman sisters an 
now a nun; so too of Dirce St. Cyr, 
Anna Alice Chapin—who with her hus- 
band, Robert Peyton Carter (still ac- 
tively an actor) wrote “The Deserters 
—of Maud Hosford, Eleanor Merron— 
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author of “The Dairy Farm,” and so 
inexplicably a suicide a few years ago— 
of Marie Hubert Frohman, Marion 
Fairfax, (wife of Tully Marshal, the 
actor who gives so sensational a per- 
formance in “The City”), Clo Graces 
and Genevieve Greville Haines. “Still,” 
you may retort, “what did any of these 
ladies even do to entitle her to more 
than the most passing notice as a dram- 
atist?” I might disagree with you, and 
I might quote dramas to back my claim. 
But let it go, then, that each, though 
unquestionably an “acted dramatist” 
has done little of great account 


Successful Actress-Authors 


BUT taking popular success as the 
criterion, I might point to several ex- 
actresses who have won it. Rida John- 
son Young, recently successful with her 
“Naughty Marietta” and the maker of 
a fortune with her “Brown of Harvard” 
alone, used to be an actress, She played 
Shakespearean heroines with James 


Young when she married him. Harriet 


Ford, co-author of “The Little Brother 
of the Rich,” “The Fourth Estate” and 
other dramas, is another case in point, 
and so are Madeline Lucette Ryley, 
who used to be a blithesome soubrette 
in comic opera. And two of the very 
foremost of American dramatists of the 
day are retired actresses. I refer to 
Rachel Crothers, author of “The Three 
of Us,” “A Man’s World,” etc., and 
Margaret Mayo, whose “Baby Mine” 
alone is piling up a fortune for her. 
Indeed, Miss Mayo retired from the 
Stage in order to devote all of her time 
and energy to writing for it. And now 
there seems a possibility that her hus- 
band, Edgar Selwyn, may do the same. 
For his comedy, “The Country Boy” im- 
mediately achieved such popularity as 
to deluge him with managerial requests 
for further work, and to meet them he 
has canceled his contracts for a “star- 
ing” tour. But Mr. Selwyn is not pecul- 
lar in this semi—or permanent—retire- 
ment in order to give himself to a more 
consequential and remunerative branch 
of stage endeavor. Among English ac- 
tors who have done likewise we may 
Note: Harry and Edward Paulton 
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(father and son, the former author of 
“Erminie” and both, in collaboration, 
of “A Man with a Past,” “Niobe,” 
etc.) ; Charles Brookfield; Cosmo Gor- 
don-Lennox, husband of Marie Tem- 
pest and adapter of “The Marriage of 
Kitty” and other comedies used by 
her) ; Harry Nichols; J. Hartley Man- 
ners; Murray Carson, part-author of 
“Rosemary ;” Mr. and Mrs. W. Gayer 
Mackay; Berte and Brandon Thomas, 
and George P. Hawtrey. Of Americans 
who have practically deserted one 
branch for the other, one recalls Walter 
Hackett, Frederick Paulding, and 
Stephen Townsend—husband of Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett and her assistant 
in turning “A Lady of Quality” into a 
drama. 


Dramatists Drafted from the Theatre 


MR. ROYLE was typical of a type 
of actor not quite so prevalent now as 
ten or fifteen years ago. They held their 
places as stars—though generally in the 
smaller cities rather than the greater 
ones—by presenting themselves as 
“stars,” taking the financial risks them- 
selves and writing their own plays. I 
do not refer to such catch-as-catch-can 
farces as those that served Richard F. 
Carroll, Charles Dickson—whose “In- 
cog” was the original of “Three Twins” 
—Ezra Kendall, Richard Golden (of 
“Old Jed Prouty”. fame), Joseph Hart 
and numerous lesser lights. Their work, 
as dramatists, was little more consider- 
able than the “tinkering” done on comic 
operas by Lew Fields, Francis Wilson, 
Clifton Crawford and Richard Carle— 
often, however, sole author of his pieces, 
as are George M. Cohan, Joseph W. 
Herbert and the English Seymour 
Hicks, Joseph E. Howard and some 
others. Nor do I refer even to such more 
nearly dramatic work as those farces 
written for themselves (with or without 
aid) as William Collier, Thomas A. 
Wise, Evan Stewart and Francis Wil- 
son, in our country, and Edward Terry, 
the three Grossmiths, Huntley Wright 
and Fred Wright Jr., and George Arliss 
in England, have prospered with. But 
I mean serious, if not highly intellectual 
dramas. Mr. Royle wrote “Friends,” 








“Captain Impudence,” etc., for himself 
and his wife, Selina Fetter; Russ Why- 
tal turned out “For Fair Virginia,” 
“Vagabondia,” and others for Mrs. 
Whytal’s and his own use in co-star- 
dom; and other cases may be found 
among the vehicles of Brandon Tynan, 
Edward Vromm, Clay Clement, Edwin 
Arden, David Higgins, Howard Hall 
and the late Creston Clarke, Edwin 
Booth’s nephew and heir—whose wife 
and leading actress, Adelaide Prince, 
also took her pen in hand for the family 
repertoire from time to time. 


The Pen and the Sword in Stageland 


BUT after “The Squaw Man,” Mr. 
Royle gave up acting as finally as 
Joseph R. Grismer and Edward E. Rose 
who, indeed, are rarely thought of as 
Thespians at all. The success of “The 
Servant in the House” determined 
Charles Rann Kennedy upon his future 
occupation, he having been, till then, 
an unimportant member of Ben Greet’s 
company—in which Edith Wynne 
Matthison, now of the New Theatre, 
‘was leading actress. How utterly unim- 
portant these “coming” playwrights 
often are as actors! No one gave a 
tenth of the thought to Ronald Mac- 
Donald when he was in “Frou- 


Frou” with Grace George as when “The 
Redskin” was produced, or to Francis 
Powers before “The First Born” made 
a genuine sensation. In his minor way, 
Winchell Smith, author of “The For- 
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tune Hunter,” attracted a little attention 
as an actor, but no one can seem to re- 
member Edward Locke, author of “The 
Climax,” though he played small parts 
for several years with David Warfield. 

When E. H. Sothern was in the first 
flush of his triumph as Hamlet an actor 
accidentally stabbed him in the foot in 
the fencing scene. His “inky garment” 
did its work. Blood-poisoning set in, 
and at one time it looked as though our 
foremost actor would have to lose his 
leg. Mr. Sothern did not flinch at a 
great career so bitterly cut short, but 
planned a future: the pen would now 
be his sword. If his admirable histri- 
onism did not suffice, we might still give 
praise that Mr. Sothern’s leg was 
spared when we think of the one long 
play he did write, “The Light That 
Lies in Woman’s Eyes,” presented by 
Virginia Harned, just before she de- 
cided to divorce him. 

However, we have only to recall the 
colorless to downright bad dramatic 
work of our leading actors, to be glad 
that many limbs have been spared. For 
judging by what they have done, would 
you put a Pinero-like trust—a Shaw- 
hope or Ibsenish expectation—in a play 
by England’s H. B. Irving, George Ar- 
liss, Herbert Beerbohm Tree, Edward 
Terry, or Kyrle Bellew? Or in France's 
Sarah Bernhardt, Abel Tarride or Maw- 
rice de Feraudy? Or in our own Julia 
Marlowe, E. H. Sothern, Richard 
Mansfield, Otis Skinner, Henry Miller 
or Margaret Anglin? 
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A SHORT STORY 


IRAM TOMKINS lifted his 

leather boot over his knee, took 

the corn-cob pipe from between 
his teeth, and knocked the ashes into 
the grate. He filled the pipe again, lit 
it and leaned far back in his upholstered 
rocking-chair. For a moment or two, 
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OF STAGE LIFE 


the heavy blue clouds floated ceiling- 
wards. Yet at each puff, the volume of 
smoke grew less and less, until the pipe 
was cold. Then he reached over and laid 
it on the what-not, leaned back in the 
chair again and gave vent to a long, 
weary sigh. 
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“What’s wrong, Hiram?” 
This from Mrs, Tomkins, who sat by 
the table, the white-globed oil lamp to 
her right, a bundle of woolen socks in 
her lap. She was hard at work at the 
tedious task of darning them. Neverthe- 
less she managed to steal a glance or 
two at her husband. She had not lived 
with him for twenty-five years in this 
same two-story frame house without 
learning some of his ways. That sigh 
and cold pipe told a tale of “something 
on his mind.” 

_ “Oh, nothin’ much, ’Liza,” he an- 
swered, “Just suthin I saw in the Bos- 
ton paper.” 

Hiram was always looking for 
“suthin” in the paper. It mattered not 
whether it was from Boston, Chicago 
or New York and he read them all. 
Mrs. Tomkins guessed what that 
“suthin” was. She was beginning to 
hate this morbid perusal of the city 
papers. She believed in the old adage 
of “not crossing your bridges till you 
came to them.” With her husband, it 
was apparently otherwise. 

“Tt’s right here,” said Hiram reaching 
for the sheet. “Same old story. Shall I 
read it, Liza?” 

Mrs. Tomkins didn’t want to hear it, 
but she knew she’d offend him if she 
didn’t listen, and therefore she mur- 
mured “Go ahead.” 

In monotonous, schoolboy fashion, 
Hiram droned forth the sordid story: 

A frail-looking young woman appeared 

before Magistrate Quinn in the Milk 
Street Court this morning, and asked to 
have her husband arrested. He had 
failed to support her, she said, and had 
given her no money for nearly six weeks. 
When asked details, she told his Honor 
that her spouse was an actor and was 
traveling somewhere in the west. As 
the man was ‘out of the state, nothing 
could be done. Divorce proceedings 
were recommended; but the woman was 
too poor to undertake them. She was 
recommended to the care of the Chari- 
ties Department, 


When he had finished reading, Hiram 
stared meaningly over the rims of his 
horn glasses. Mrs. Tomkins kept her 
needle going for a while and then her 
voice came, even and unshaken: 

“Does it give the name, Hiram?” 

“Yes—it’s Holden.” 
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“Well, you see, it isn’t him.” 
Hiram still stared, then slowly shook 
his head. 

“No, ’Liza, it aint him; but it’s on’y 
a question o’ time when it will be and 
our Nelly will be in the same shoes as 
this poor gal.” 

This, thought Mrs. Tomkins, was 
“shaking hands with the devil before 
you met him.” 

“Nelly’s husband was doin’ well 
when last I heerd,” she said aloud. 

— staring, Hiram asked dramatic- 
ally: 

“How long ago was that?” 

“Two weeks.” 

“A hull lot can happen in that time, 
*Liza. Well, you can’t put no blame on 
me. I was allus ag’in’ it!” 

“Ag’in’ it” Hiram had been from the 
very first. When his nineteen-year-old 
daughter had burst into this very room 
with the news that she had met socially, 
a very prominent “leading man,” the 
father had forbidden her to speak to 
him again. Hiram had been brought up 
with the idea that “show folks” were 
“pizen” and “children o’ Baal.” When 
the Thespian had called personally and 
incidentally made a great impression on 
Mrs. Tomkins (she said he had “all the 
ways and manners of a gentleman of 
‘the old school’”), Hiram had ordered 
him from the house. “Love laughs at 
locksmiths,” Mrs. Tomkins had re 
marked at the time of her daughter's 
surveillance. Her adage proved to be 
quite correct. There was a trolley-car 
elopement, a hurried telegram of fare- 
well and implored forgiveness, an 
Nelly Tomkins had left her country 
home behind. Hiram went through all 
the stages of a disappointed father. He 
loved his daughter in his own narrow- 
minded way. Time had healed the 
anger; but in its place came nights of 
terror, dreams of harm coming to his 
child. Following that still, came the 
morbid newspaper reading, the search 
for something he was afraid he would 
find. In vain his wife bade him to be of 
good cheer, that “every cloud was sik 
ver-lined.” Ever came the answer, like 
a burden or refrain: “Show folks 1 
pizen—there aint no good in ’em.” | 
So it had gone on. Night after night, 
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Mrs. Tomkins would steal out of bed 
and look over the balustrade down into 
the sitting-room. There in the dim, red 
glow from the dying fire, would be her 
husband in his upholstered rocking- 
chair. In his hand would be a crumpled 
newspaper, in his teeth a cold pipe. She 
would hear him mutter and catch the 
words: “Show-folks—pizen—good in 
’em.” 

The sewing-circle gossiped about it, 
the town constable said it was “ridic’- 
lous at his time o’ life.” Mrs. Tomkins 
remarked that it was “flyin’ in the face 
o’ Providence.” No use. Hiram thought 
four weeks was much too long for a 
girl to neglect writing her parents. 
He’d find out for himself—there was 
“suthin” wrong. So the four-forty-five 
“Accommodation Local” bore him to 
the Great City in search of his Nelly 
and her showman who was “pizen.” 

In the course of two days, partly 
spent in dodging “green goods men,” 
Hiram discovered the man he sought. 
He was playing at one of the popular 
theatres. They wouldn’t give his address 
there, but informed him he could. be 
found at the “Thespis Club” any even- 
ing after eleven. To the Thespis Club 
Hiram went. 

To the be-buttoned bell-boy’s request 
for his card, Hiram informed him that 
he had none. “Tell Mr. Lionel it’s 
mighty important,” he said and gave 
his name. While Hiram waited he 
didn’t feel at all out of place, although 
he was in his tight-fitting, shiny-sleeved, 
black frock coat and narrow black 
“diagonal” trousers. Men in dress suits 
passed in and out of snow white doors, 
the sounds of laughter, the clink of 
glasses and the whir and click of bil- 
liard balls came from behind them. 
Waiters bearing trays of cocktails and 
“high balls” passed to and fro. All 
these things bore out Hiram’s conten- 
tion that actors and their kind were 
“evil-livin’ critters.” A stout man in a 
ga suit walked rapidly towards 

im. 

“What do you want to see Mr. Lionel 
about,” he queried briskly. 

“I dunno as I have to tell you,” 
answered the countryman. 

“Well,” responded the man, “ I’m his 


THERE AINT NO GOOD IN ’EM 
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manager. You can’t see him just now. 
He’s busy.” 

“That so? I aint partic’lar about 
seein’ him at that. I want to find out 
though, where his—his”— the word 
came hard—‘“wife lives.” 

The man in the tuxedo dropped his 
jaw—his eyes seemed to start from his 
head. 

“Wife—wife? Lionel’s got no wife 
that I know of!” 

He knew it! He was like a man in 
search of some poisonous plant who on 
seeing it, reached out and clutched it 
in his hand. The words cut and tor- 
tured—yet he knew he’d hear some- 
thing—see something that would bear 
out his fears. He tried to speak, but 
the words wouldn’t come. Then he 
heard a laugh he knew. 

A pair of heavy curtains were parted 
and into the hall stepped a tall man in 
a fur-lined coat and high hat. “TI’ll be 
right out, tell her,” he called to a bell- 
boy. Hiram stepped in his path towards 
the door. He gripped the fur lapel in. 
his bony hand. The other one worked 
in a clawing motion at his side. 

“D—n,” whispered the tall man. 

“My daughter—my daughter!” 

Hiram’s voice was nothing but a 
throaty gurgle. The tall man closed one 
eye and looked in a puzzled way 
through the other. He swayed slightly 
and his cheeks were flushed. 

“‘What’s this nonsense about you hav- 
ing a wife, Lionel?” came from the 
manager. Hiram was beside himself. 

“You scamp—you dirty scamp,” he 
shrieked, “Where’s my—” 

“Shut up, will you!” whispered 
Lionel. Then to his manager, “Oh 
Shtone—I lef’ man’script in the bill— 
billiard room. Get it, will you ol’ shap?” 

The manager toddled away mum- 
bling to himself. Lionel quickly thrust a 
hand into his inside pocket and drew 
out a card. This he gave to Hiram: 

“She’s there at that address,” he 
whispered again. “For heav’n’s sake 
fin’ her an’ leave me alone.” 

“No manuscript there,” bawled the 
manager. “What the deuce is _ this, 
Lionel ?” 

The actor put an arm over the stout 
man’s shoulder and drew him by main 
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force through the front door. The 
dazed Hiram followed them to the 
street. He heard Lionel say something 
about “having it in his pocket” and 
“don’t know who the crazy ol’ man 1s.” 
On the curb a taxicab waited. Hiram 
saw a dainty hand wave through the 
window, and the door open from the 
inside. The glimpse of the occupant 
was only a fleeting one ; but Hiram made 
out a beautiful and richly gowned wom- 
an. The two men got in the cab. There 
was laughter from all three; the taxi 
“chug-chugged ;” a puff of acrid smoke 
came to his nostrils; and Hiram Tom- 
kins was standing there gazing after 
two tiny red lights. He seemed to 
crumple up like a man of paper. Then 
he remembered the card in his hand. 

Through the directions given by a 
policeman, Hiram found his way to the 
flat uptown. It was midnight when he 
reached it; there was an electric bell 
marked “Lionel.” Fearing the worst, 
and trembling like a child, he pressed 
it. After a wait of almost five minutes 
the door clicked and opened. In the 
long, narrow hall he stood irresolute. It 
was his first visit to a city flat-house. 

“Ts that you, doctor?” 

Hiram ran up the intervening flight 
of steps and saw a ruddy looking matron 
peering through a half-opened door. 

“Ts this,” he began. “Is this where 
Mrs.—Miss—er—Nelly Lionel lives?” 

“Yes—come right in, doctor.” 

“T’m not the doctor, ma’am, I’m her 
father.” 

The woman barred the way. 

“Her father ! I—I don’t think she can 
see you just now, sir. She’s asleep, and 
the doctor said—” 

“I wont wake her, ma’am,” Hiram 
whispered. “Just a minit—to—to see if 
she’s all right.” 

He was shown down a narrow hall- 
way, the woman cautioning him to be 
silent. A door creaked—he entered the 
room. ‘The floor was carpetless, the walls 
bare. The furniture consisted of a chair, 
a kitchen table and an enameled iron 
bed. Under the coverlet lay a young 
woman, her mass of tousled, dark- 
brown hair, partly hiding her thin, pale 
face. Hiram saw; but it was not that 
alone which caused the low cry to come 
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other face beside his Nelly—a round 
red one, a baby’s—and their breath 
came even in a deep sleep. 

“My poor littl—” 

“Sh-h-h-h- !” 

Hiram shook his head and tiptoed out 
af the room. He turned to the woman; 
before he crossed the threshold -he 
told her he would return in the morn- 
ing and to tell his daughter when she 
awoke. 

“T never thought it ’ud be as bad as 
this,” he moaned. He was in the street 
now; his footsteps re-echoed along the 
silent pavement. “First she’s promised 
to be married to him an’—an’—he fools 
her. Then I see the scamp—an’ he’s 
dead drunk. Not on’y that; but I see 
him go off with some daughter o’ 
Belial. Now this—no fu’niture in the 
gal’s room, no carpet, an’ her with a 
baby. ‘Wife,’ says the fat man. ‘He’s 
got no wife.’ ‘Shut up,’ says he to me! 
Wearin’ fur coats, drinkin’ wine, ridin’ 
in auto-cabs. I knowed it from the 
fi’st: Actors is pizen—there aint no 
good in ’em! Constable, can you tell 
me where the station-house is. I want 
to swear out a warrant for a man’s 
arrest.” 

The policeman on the corner pointed 
the way down the long street. Hiram 
Tomkins, with hate in his heart and 
his favorite saying obsessing his brain, 
walked rapidly towards the two green 
lights that came nearer at every step. 
Still that one thought ran through his 
brain. The green lights of the station- 
house were very near now. 


Tender, indeed, was the reconcilia- 
tion scene that next morning. Hiram 
blubbered a bit, Nelly cried and by way 
of diversion the baby cried too. 

“So you were anxious about me, 
daddy,” said, Nelly at length. “You 
came to see me after all.” Here she held 
out the baby. “And what do you think 
of my toodlums—isn’t he a fine young- 
ster?” 

Hiram nodded. 

“The country air will bring you 
both round, Nelly,” said he. “I guess 
you'll be strong enough to go in the 
morning.” 


from between his lips. There was an- 
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“Go where, daddy?” 
“Home, Nelly, home. Your father’s 
house aint closed against you, child. 
Don’t try to fool me—I know the hull 
thing—I know what the scamp’s done. 
The sooner you’re rid o’ him the 
better.” 

“But, daddy, I can’t go. There’s my 
husband—I don’t know what you 
mean?” 

“Don’t try to brazen it out, child— 
now. I know he aint your husband— 
I know he’s a drunkard. Can’t I see? 
Would he leave you in a place like 
this an be runnin’ ’round with other 
women? Don’t, Nelly. I know the truth 
—there aint no good in that feller.” 

“Daddy—you frighten me. What are 
you talking about?” 

Hiram began to lose patience. 

“Nelly: that man aint your husband, 
is he?” 

“Nonsense, daddy! Of course he is!” 

“But the fat man said—” 

“Oh that’s all right. Mr. Stone don’t 
know it yet. You see Mortimer 1s a very 
popular ‘leading man.’ It would hurt 
his business if he gave it out that he 
was married. When he gets his con- 
tract he’ll tell it—then it’ll be quite an 
‘ad. ‘Secret marriage—well-known 
actor!’ There'll be big headlines in the 
papers. Then it'll help him.” 

“But he drinks!’ His face set grimly 
as he spoke the 
damning word. 

“Of course! 
He had to last 
night. It was his 
manager’s birth- 
day and they’d 
just bought a 
new play—Mor- 
timer is to be 
‘starred’ in it. I 
don’t mind a 
little celebration 
like that when I 
know all about 
it.” 

Somew here 
down the hall 
an electric bell 
rang. 


“THERE AINT NO GOOD IN ’EM” 
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“I see him though—I see him with 
my own eyes get into an auto-cab with 
a woman—beautiful she was—only— 
only she was—” Here he lowered his 
voice to a tragic whisper. “She was 
painted !” 

“That was Mr. Stone’s wife—she’s 
to be in the new play too. She must 
have had her make-up on. They were 
all going—” 

The woman-servant appeared in the 
doorway. 

“Thank goodness, ma’am, the furni- 
ture’s come at last. Shall I tell ’em 
to bring it in?” 

“Oh, fine!’ Nelly answered. Then 
she turned to her father. 

“You see we’ve moved in here four 
days ago, daddy. We were to get our 
things the very next day; but there was 
some trouble with moving-van people— 
a strike or something and we borrowed 


this bed. Daddy—daddy—where are 


you going?” 

But Mr. Hiram Tomkins, who 
thought actors were “pizen,” was jump- 
ing down the stairs two steps at a time. 
He dodged past a man in a blue jumper 
carrying a bureau and nearly collided 
with another with a mirror on his back. 
His coat tails flapping in the wind, he 
tore madly down the street. Far ahead 
of him he could see two green gas- 
lamps. They seemed to be the eyes of 

‘ some derisive 
monster. On and 
on he ran, the 
station-house 
Was very nea 
now. He won- 
dered if he were 
in time to stop 
that warrant for 
the arrest of 
Mortimer Lionel 
—who “was piz- 
en” and who 
belonged to the 
clan of “show- 
folks” — people 
of whom he 
_had always said: 
“there aint no 
good in ’em.” 


















































THE MANAGER VS. THE 


CRITIC AND ACTOR 


BY ONE WHO HAS BEEN THEM: ALL 


ARTHUR, TILLIAMSON ~ 


NOT long ago, THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM published “ The Actor’s Case Against the 


Critic,’ following it with ‘‘ The Confession of a Dramatic Critic.” 


Both these articles 


attractei universal attention. All sides were heard from save the Manager's. Here, then, 
is his case against both actors and critics. The authorship of the present article is anony- 
mous for reasons that will be apparent on reading the paper. 


N PREVIOUS issues of THE GREEN 
Book ALzum were articles under the 
heads of “The Confession of a Dra- 

matic Critic—by One,” and “The Ac- 
tor’s Case Against the Critic—by an Ac- 
tor.” No name being appended to either 
article, I feel safe in expressing myself 
without giving personal offense. 
Whether either had ever filled a posi- 
tion in the field of the other I am in 
ignorance, but I have been in the shoes 
of both, as well as those of manager, 
and I believe I can look at the matter 
more dispassionately. There are two 
sides to every story, they say, but in 


this case there are three, and the man- 
ager is as often the victim of the actor 
and the critic, as the aggressor against 
both. 

I believe it was David Harum who 
made the sage remark: “it’s a difference 
of opinion that makes hoss races.” This 
can almost be applied to actors, critics 
and managers, as regards plays. In all 
cases where the three are concerned the 
public gets the productions, good, bad 
or indifferent, the manager spends the 
money, the actor gets his salary—some- 
times—while the critic, he who is 
satiated with the drama in all its forms, 
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must, of necessity (this is what he is 
supposed to draw salary for) sit through 
at least a portion of the performance. 


“The Confession of a Dramatic Critic” 


LET US take the first article which 
appeared—obviously the writing of a 
critic, for no one of any other profes- 
sion could write with his understand- 
ing, and moreover it is couched in the 
best English, full of anecdotes, witti- 
cisms and cynicisms that must attract 
the attention of every lover of the stage 
and what pertains thereto. 

In the first place Mr. Critic complains 
that everyone on the paper, from the 
office boy to the Boss knows more (or 
thinks he does) about dramatic criti- 
cism than he. This is invariably true ; he 
might have added that the general 
public feels the same way. He gets to 
the office about 2:30 P.M., the usual 
time for a critic who is on a morning 
paper (for he has to sit up after the 
opening performance to get his “stuff” 
in before the “dead-line,” and doesn’t 
get to bed sometimes before three or 
four o’clock), and is invariably held 
up by the Boss and the advertising 
manager, because he _ has _ rightly 
“panned” some poor play, the manage- 
ment of which has advertised well in 
the paper. Dramatic criticism of to-day 
is greatly measured, not by the artistic 
value of the offering, but by the finan- 
cial value to the paper of the advertis- 
ing for which the management of that 
particular play contracts. Is it any won- 
der, that after a session of this nature 
(when he has done his best by the 
public—which pays to learn the value 
of a production by reading his criti- 
cism), he is incensed beyond measure, 
and on Tuesday evening, when ke re- 
views Slaw & Burlanger’s half-way 
decent offering, he is in a sulky mood, 
and slams it farther than he ought? 
And yet—is this fair to Slaw & Bur- 
langer? Obviously, no/—for they have 
expended thousands of dollars on the 
production and have engaged people 
whose salaries run into hundreds per 
week—whom the musical-comedy lov- 
ing public adore, and the average dra- 
Matic critic detests. It is true that the 
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salaries of these people are gauged by 
their drawing power, and not neces- 
sarily by their actual value as actors: 
some of the poorest actors, because 
they can make the “fool public” laugh 
and come again and again to see their 
monkey-shines, are paid salaries far 
in excess of actors who are intelligent, 
earnest and deport themselves as ladies 
and gentlemen on the stage. The man- 
agers state that the public is to blame 
for this. Indirectly it is; but directly, 
the public would know nothing about 
this type, if the manager had not con- 
ceived the idea, or allowed the “actor” 
to try out his abominable freak in the 
first place. 


The Critic Criticised 


BUT, to return to the review: Mr. 
Critic goes with his grouch, which has 
been born through the not too politic 
remarks of the business end of his 
paper, and slouches into his seat, pity- 
ing those mortals who laugh themselves 
into hysterics over the antics of the 
comedians, or rapturously applaud 
some song of the evening. The conse- 
quence is that when Mr. and Mrs. 
Audience, whose sides ached from 
laughter the evening before, read his 
article in the morning paper, they say 
they know more about dramatic criti- 
cism than Mr. Critic. They don’t, but 
his article would lead them to think so. 
Messrs. Slaw & Burlanger send a letter 
to the Boss, roasting the critic, who is 
again called to the carpet of the 
Sanctum Sanctorum, and “done.to a 
turn.” The Boss never will believe that 
“a word fitly spoken, etc.,” but sails into 
Mr. Critic, and thus the whirligig of 
time sends Critic to his room again, 
blaspheming Slaw & Burlanger, the 
Boss, the paper and the whole routine 
of newspaper slaves. But—Slaw & Bur- 
langer get the worst end of it, for they 
have made the outlay, and this one 
criticism (we'll say it’s on the paper 
with the widest circulation), does more 
damage than all the others can repair. 

I would state also that when a critic 
is “unfortunately forced” (as he may 
think) to review, say one of Mr, 
Cohan’s musical comedies, and can only 
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see it from the “high-brow” standpomt 
of his Shakespearean love, he is doing 
an injustice to all in any way connected 
with the enterprise. The critic is not 
only injuring the advertising depart- 
ment, but casting financial loss (pro- 
widing Mr. Cohan’s offering is a good 
one in its class—and most of them 
have been) at Mr. Cohan, his booking 
managers, the theatre management, 
members of the company and the stage 
force of the theatre. For he may be the 
one whose condemnatory notice forces 
the engagement’s closing, and before 
another attraction can be switched in, 
the house is closed for a week or more, 
and hard-working and innocent people 
are thrown out of work. 


The Real and the Sham Critic 


MR. CRITIC states that there are 
“Sust two kinds of critics; he who has 
both the natural temperament and 
artistic fitness for the position, and he 
who desires to be seen of men, to figure 
in the public gaze—to be known.” I 
differ from Mr. Critic; there is only one 
type—the first-mentioned ; the second is 
a burlesque and unregenerate form of 
satirist and egotist, who has as much 
title to the name of critic as he has to 
that of Reverend. Your satirical egotist 
(and the critical profession, unfortu- 
nately, is over-run with them) is the 
clumsy clown of the ilk, whose articles 
are to the profession of dramatic 
Criticism as the vulgar comedian of a 
cheap burlesque show is to the theat- 
rical profession. He disgraces them as 
a class, while not in the least benefiting 
the public, which he has been paid to 
inform.. There is a form of satire, used 
by many of our critics in the larger 
cities, which harms no man, but the 
shaft of satire is a dangerous weapon 
in the hands of the half-witted person ; 
place this within his power, and he is 
ike “the fool who rocks the boat” or 
who “didn’t know it was loaded.” 

Now, of that one type of critic there 
are varying degrees—good, bad and 
indifferent; of the actor, there are three 
types—good, bad and indifferent, with 
varying degrees in each class. I account 
for this distinction thus: the critic 
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must be able to judge impartially all 
grades of plays, from the classics to 
the lowest form of vaudeville and bur- 
lesque—if he be unfortunately called 
upon to gaze at the latter. He must also 
be capable of impartially sitting through 
a performance in a foreign tongue, and 
of which he has no knowledge, his in- 
nate sense of artistry telling, to a cer- 
tain extent, whether the performance 
is good or not; of course he cannot 
judge of the good or bad reading of 
lines, but of what avail would his situ- 
ation as dramatic critic be, if he were 
unable to form some opinion of a real 
pantomime, such as  “L’Enfant 
Prodigue,” other than the pantomimic 
work of the players. 

Of course the critic’s views are only 
those of one man, but for heaven's 
sake, if a newspaper sends a man to 
review, let it be one who has brains 
enough to judge the performance from 
the proper standpoint. Why should the 
“high-brow” critic judge a musical 
comedy performance from the view- 
point of his Shakespearean ideals any 
more than another should judge a 
classic from his warped ideas of a 
musical comedy grade? Critics are only 
human, but they must be broad- 
minded enough to realize that what is 
one man’s meat is another’s poison, 
and that while Jones is crazy over 
“Forty-five Minutes from Broadway,” 
his friend, Brown, would rather see 
“Hamlet.” 


The Value of Versatility 


NOW YOUR true actor should be 
as versatile as I have said the critic 
should be; but is he? No; not the actor 
of the so-called “modern school.” Your 
actor of the “palmy days” was drilled 
from childhood to play whatever line 
of part he was called upon for, and there 
versatility showed. The foreign actors 
and actresses who come to our shores, 
as a rule, have much more versatility 
than our own people, for the foreigner 
clings more closely to the old ideals. 
I do not mean that the “palmy days” 
were better, for the stage has progressed 
greatly, but versatility has retrograded 
in this country until it is almost obso- 
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lete. There are a few—very few—of 
our actors.and actresses who can appear 
in a wide variety of rdles, and “get 
away” with them; but that is not play- 
ing them, and they do an injustice to 
the public, the manager and themselves 
in attempting them. 

As manager I glory in the honorable 
criticisms of your true critic, whether 
they hurt or not, for they come from 
his heart and mind, expressing his be- 
liefs, and your true critic, provided he 
is untrammeled by his manager, can 
often give the author valuable sugges- 
tions regarding improvements in his 
play, which neither he, his producer nor 
stage director has had the foresight to 
notice. The critic (and I mean the real 
one) is an inveterate student of the 
Classics, ancient and modern, to im- 
prove his understanding of the theatre. 
Your “clown” reads a portion of the 
same (if any at all) as he would a 
summer novel, and then throws it 
aside with the idea that he has either 
mastered the work or had no need of 
it in the first place. 

To sum it up in a few words—re- 
garding the honest critic who is hind- 
ered by the management, and he who 
is not—I can only quote: 

“Who does the best his circumstance 
allows, does well, acts nobly; angels 
could do no more.” This does not apply 
to Mr. Clown, for he does his best only 
in that he gets as much satirical fun as 
he can, regardless of whether he hurts 
man or woman in the management or 


* Cast. 


Mr. Critic has defended himself well 
in his article, and he has not been with- 
out cause, as those who have worked 
in the dramatic department of a daily 
will own, if promised that their names 
will be withheld—for an acknowledg- 
ment that “The Confession of a Dra- 
matic Critic” is true to life, would be 
treason for discharge on the ground of 
high treason against His Majesty, 
The Boss. 


“The Actor’s Case Against the Critic” 


MR. ACTOR, in his return article 
against Mr. Critic, asks: “Have they 
(the critics) the knowledge to make 
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them authoritative judges of the 
drama?” This, Mr. Actor, may be 
answered in a very few words: if they 
haven't this knowledge they are’ not 
critics, but apprentices, and very poor 
ones. That the average critic takes him- 
self seriously, as Mr. Actor claims, is 
true, and in some instances it is as well 
that he does. The critic who does not, 
to a certain extent, is generally a botch 
at his work. This does not necessarily 
mean that Mr. Critic is an egotist; it 
is more likely to be the “clown” who is 
that. Are there any more critics who 
take themselves “seriously” than there 
are actors, in proportion to the wide 
difference in numbers in the two pro- 
fessions? I doubt it. And when it comes 
down to egotism, show me the most 
egotistical genuine critic, and I will 
point you out a dozen actors even more 
so, who have no more right to be than 
Mr. Critic. 

Mr. Actor has laid down a set of 
four very just rules (too long to repeat 
here) which Mr. Critic should follow, 
if he wishes to be successful. Again I 
state: If they haven’t this knowledge, 
they are not critics. The professions 
of dramatic critic and actor are among 
the few which have never been properly 
led up to in school or college. True we 
have a few dramatic schools worthy the 
name, but who ever heard of a school 
for dramatic critics? And such a thing 
is not an impossibility. I do not mean 
that a graduate of such a school would 
be qualified for the Critic’s chair, but 
he would at least (providing he had 
had the proper instructor) be eligible 
to serious consideration by the news- 
paper manager who desired one of 
brains in his dramatic department, The 
majority of real dramatic critics are 
either college graduates, or those who, 
not having either the time or money 
for a college education, have coached 
themselves to the last notch—and are 
human. 


The Greatest Stumbling Block 


IT IS stated by Mr. Actor that in 
his ability to “separate: actor and’ part 
sufficiently to decide where the praise 
or blame belongs, and: not confuse the 
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province of playwright and actor’ is 
where Mr. Critic is most likely to fail. 
This is indeed most true, and where 
most of the critics do fail. The ability 
properly to analyze is one of the great- 
est stumbling blocks, and few there are 
who can do so with justice to them- 
selves, the playwright, the actor, etc. 
This may be partially explained from 
the fact that very few critics are, or 
have been actors, no matter what 
amount of analytical study they may 
have made. The provinces of actor and 
critic are as widely divergent as the 
poles, and probably will remain so un- 
til the end of time, and I verily be- 
lieve that your accomplished actor 
would in reality make the very worst 
newspaper critic, although he may be 
well able to comment on a play or an 
actor’s performance, by word of mouth. 
The gift of writing dramatic criticism 
is a peculiar one, and must of necessity 
come from one who has the knack of 
saying the greatest amount in the fewest 
possible words (for the critic is neces- 
sarily writing in confined space), and 
also giving the public a clear and concise 
view of the matter at the same time. 
There is so much infinite detail with 
which the actor must be acquainted 
(to be a truly great artist)—so much 
which not only the layman cannot ap- 
preciate, but which also the critic, clever 
though he may be, is absolutely una- 
ware of, that it is almost impossible 
for the critic to understand all the cir- 
cumstances attendant on the production 
of a play, or the artist’s conception of 
a certain part. Then there is the stage 
director (sometimes the author of the 
play) with whom the actor has to cope. 
We have often seen a line in the paper, 
reading: “If this is the stage director’s 
idea, he should change it, and if the 
actor’s, the director should never have 
allowed it.” Of course in that sentence 
he leaves the responsibility to fall where 
it may, but it is none the less unsatis- 
factory. Too often the actor has been 
censured for the reading of a line, the 
pronunciation of a word or the manipu- 
lation of a bit of business, when he 
rebelled against the director for forcing 
him to do it; but the critic doesn’t 
know that. This may draw an article 
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fends his position, I can only say that 
he, personally, may be all right in the 
points which he has insisted on; but 
stage directors are not infallible, either, 


Trials of the Actor 


THE PLAYER has much to con- 
tend with, and is in many instances a 
much injured and maligned person, but 
the better grade of actors, like the bet- 
ter grade of critics, are allowed very 
much their own way. 

We have heard much of the “actor- 
proof” part, which Mr. Actor speaks 
of. This, of course, means a part with 
which any actor (however bad) can 
“get away,” and he cites the rdle of 
Joe Brooks in “Paid in Full” as an in- 
stance. If there be an “actor-proof” 
part, I should say that was one, for I 
have seen it played many times and 
gloriously, by several actors, but 
that it is not “proof” I can swear, 
for I saw such an awful perform- 
ance given of that rdle once, that 
I wondered if the “actor” really 
knew what the play was about, or what 
the réle meant. 

Then an actor may come to the 
theatre with a grouch, just as Mr. 
Critic did for his review, and nothing 
in the world can get him out of it. Pos- 
sibly some manager is in front, who has 
heard that his work is great, and is 
there with a view to engaging him later 
on for a big production. Mr. Grouch 
Actor spoils his own chances unwit- 
tingly, and makes Mr. Manager tell 
his friend who recommended him, that 
he’s an idiot, or something equally com- 
plimentary. Yet the actor is also human, 
and as much entitled to his grouch as 
Mr. Critic, only it hurts him more m 
the long run. 


Is Criticism Worth While? 
MR. THESPIAN asks: “Just what 


does dramatic criticism in America 
amount to to-day? It is impossible to 
say ‘Nothing,’ because of its influence 
on public, managers, playwrights, ac- 
tors and the critics themselves. Too 
often, however, it is fulsome flattery, 





from the stage director, and if he de- 








to help the advertising” columns of the 
paper, or is merely a well-written and 
amusing ‘roast.’ As criticism it cannot 
be taken seriously.” Now in the first 
place Mr. Actor is unjust in placing 
all critics in the same pot. What if the 
critic should place all actors on the 
same level? This sounds as though I 
were defending the critic. I am not de- 
fending either gentleman, except in so 
far as I believe either of the two has 
been unjust to the other, but am speak- 
ing from the standpoint of the man- 
ager. The influence of dramatic criticism 
on “public, managers, playwrights, 
actors and the critics themselves,” is 
unquestioned. But why? Let us take 
the public, only, for example. The public 
wishes to ascertain the actual value of 
a play, whether the presenting company 
is adequate, etc.; and it is true that it’s 
a hard matter to learn these facts from 
the majority of “criticisms” written 
nowadays, because they are not by 
critics, but by the “clowns” spoken of 
before. Read the critic’s article, and you 
get the desired information. “Fulsome 
flattery” is never written by the critic 
unless he is bound hand and foot by the 
managing editor (in which case he is 
hopeless), and is only used, when not 
compelled by that Czar, by those who 
have neither the courage of what should 
be their convictions, nor the good sense 
to write a straightforward, sensible 
article. Reading such rot is the veriest 
waste of time, for there is no improve- 
ment in it for the mind, nor informa- 
tion. A “roast” is not criticism in any 
sense, but an unkind article, meant to 
hurt those concerned for having “per- 
petrated” something which offended the 
sensibilities (?) of a person who is sup- 
posed to be, but isn’t a critic. “Roasts” 
have been written which are beneficial, 
for they have pointed out where the 
defects are, and have shown the way to 
correct them, but the out and out 
roast” is only harmful ta all. 


When Doctors Disagree 


AGAIN Mr. Actor points to the fact 
at sometimes you may not find any 
two critics who agree. Critics are not 
infallible, no matter how. hard they 
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may try. I have known some of the best 
judge a new play a failure, when it has 
run for seasons after. As a matter, of 
fact, in a meeting of half a hundred 
people, it would be very wonderful if 
any two of them (providing they had 
minds of their own, and knew how to 
judge) thought alike regarding an en- 
tire play. The contention will be made 
that this is the very reason critics were 
“invented.” True, in a sense, but if all 
critics think alike on every play, let 
one critic do the work, “syndicate” to 
the local press, and have the various 
papers share in the expense of his 
salary. 

Mr. Actor exhibits thirteen examples 
quoted from as many New York papers 
on the opening performance of a farce, 
as being illustrative of his idea that 
critics disagree, using the notices on 
the leading lady for explanation. In 
the first place, the critics were prob- 
ably not unanimous beforehand re- 
garding the ability of said lady; one 
may not have liked her personality, an- 
other her reading, her carriage, her 
usual deportment on the stage (no 
matter what part she was portraying), 
and so on, through a dozen or more 
different reasons. Goodness knows 
there are reasons enough why even 
thirteen critics shouldn’t have the same 
ideas regarding any actress or actor. 
But let the lady or gentleman be one 
whose acting is wmiversally admired, 
and the unanimity of opinion is much 
more marked, for as the world in gen- 
eral thinks, so are critics much more 
likely to think—not because the world 
necessarily sways them, but because 
they are of the world, and naturally 
would have the same drift of opinion. 

Then, too, Mr. Actor mentions the 
critic who “wants to leave the theatre” 
the moment a certain actor appears, 
because the personality of this person 
jars on him. Is this unnatural? We 
must remember that critics’ feelings are, 
as a rule, even more sensitive than 
those of the majority of theatre habit- 
ues. I, personally, confess to wishing 
to leave my seat often, when not even 
acting as critic. Yet, because the critic 
is there for his particular purpose, he 
should not allow his feelings to get the 
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better of him, but “give the aevil his 
due.” In such a case he should try to 
imagine himself one of the audience 
who likes the actor, and write his 
article in a manner which lets the 
reading public know how the audience 
liked him, much as he desires to express 
his personal feelings. I believe this is 
the only just way, when one’s feelings 
are swayed against some certain actor. 


A Technical Standard of Criticism 


THIS writer who holds a brief for 
the player asks if there is any “tech- 
nical standard of criticism?” I do not 
believe there is, any more than any real 
technical standard of acting. No two 
great actors have ever played Hamlet 
in the same way. Each has his own 
ideas, developed by months and years 
of close study, and he who plays the 
character as some one before him has 
done (I mean even to minute details), 
is but a mimic with no individuality or 
originality. I do not mean that each 
new portrayer must have an entirely 
original conception, but he must study 
the character for himself, and play it 
to the best of his ability, building his 
conception both on research and the 
witnessing of performances of: great 
Hamlets of the past and present. If 
there were a technical standard of 
criticism there would be little variety, 
and reading one notice, you would vir- 
tually have read all the rest. Dramatic 
criticism is not a profession in which 
a standard can be maintained, except 
one of quality, and the real critic has 
that, whether he always uses it or not. 

Mr. Actor harps on the point that 
critics state that “anything worse than 
Mr. So-and-So in the part of Blank, it 
would be hard to imagine,” and that 
this is not criticism. Of course it isn’t! 
Webster defines the word criticism 
thus: “Art of judging justly of the 
beauties and faults of a literary work 
or a work of art”—and acting comes 
under the head of both. And that is 
it: the art of judging justly; to judge 
justly one must, in as few words as 
possible (and how few have the gift) 
tell where the error is, and how to 
- remedy it. 


v 
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Covering Several Plays 


ONCE more Mr. Actor asks: when 
a paper sends only one critic to cover, 
say four plays in one week, if three can 
be kept waiting until the second, third 
and fourth evening, “is the contention 
that the fourth also could have waited, 
too sweeping?” This is hardly in line 
with good judgment, unless the ar- 
rangement be made that a new play 
must not be reviewed until the second 
performance at the earliest. The man- 
ner in which openings are “laid out” 
is in the line of dramatic importance, 
and it is customary to suppose that a 
play presented by a reputable firm, or 
manager, such as Charles Frohman, 
Klaw & Erlanger, Liebler & Co., 
Wagenhals & Kemper or others, will 
not be allowed to go before the public 
until everything is in readiness. If it 
is not fair for the critic to attend the 
opening night, then it is no more fair 
that the management should foist a 
performance (which will not bear 
criticism) on a public which has paid 
from fifty cents to two dollars per seat 
for its entertainment. Manager, stage 
director, author and actors should see 
that they are in readiness by working 
together, and when plays are given 
from four to six weeks rehearsal they 
should be ready for the dramatic critic. 

He also states that very often, when 
there are several openings on one night, 
the paper sends a person to review a 
performance who belongs on one of 
the other departments. This is obviously 
wrong, for although that person may 
have a good general idea and his own 
opinions regarding the proper presenta- 
tion and acting of plays, he is not a 
critic, and should not be allowed to 
influence people through the columns of 
a public journal. That, however, is the 
fault of the management, for the con- 
scientious .critic would rather attend 
every evening for a week, if necessary, 
than have an action of this nature re- 
flect discredit on the paper, and on him 
in particular—as it must, especially if 
no one on that sheet is allowed to sign 
his articles. He also speaks of the 
“conscious critic’—he, who on enter- 
ing the theatre, stands in the aisle, and 











deliberately turns to the audience in 
taking. off his gloves and coat, giving 
them all an opportunity to gaze upon 
his august self. This person comes under 
the head of the egotist. “Let us not dis- 
cuss him, but look and pass.” 


The Manager at Fault 


THE FACT that often bad “first 
nights” are brought about by the mana- 
ger himself, is very true. Mr. Actor 
quotes the instance of a musical comedy 
which had been playing successfully for 
six weeks or so on the road, but in 
which the manager made a half dozen 
changes in the last week, substituting 
people who were New York favorites. 
This was an error of the manager, and 
yet that person is not always to blame 
in a case of that kind. I know of an 
occasion where the leading lady failed 
most miserably on the opening night 
because she only “had the part” a week 
or so, and was not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with it, while the rest of the company 
went wrong because she did. Mr. Mana- 
ger had endeavored to secure her in the 
first place, but she was at that time un- 
able to secure her release from a previ- 
ous contract, and the manager sent out 
another woman who was very good, but 
not strong enough for a metropolitan 
hearing. Within a week or so of the 
New York opening, the manager was 
able to get the woman he wished and 
“took the chance,” with the afore-men- 
tioned disastrous result. Every critic 
harped on the showing, not knowing the 
circumstances, and unable to understand 
why such an wneven performance 
should have received praise on the road, 
when in reality the previous perform- 
ances had been very good. This is one of 
the gambler’s chances a manager is oc- 
casionally obliged to take, but it ruined 
business for several weeks. Later, those 
same critics returned at the earnest so- 
licitation of the manager, and then wrote 
articles stating that the entertainment 
was now one of the best, and business 
immediately picked up. So it is easily 
to be seen that the manager also is not 
always infallible, though many think 
he is and rely implicitly upon his judg- 
ment. 
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Condemning the Critic 


_ UNDER the caption of “what a critic 
“,” Mr. Actor slanders the entire list, 
possibly because he has happened to 
come under the ban of the unregener- 
ate. Because there are black sheep in a 
family, the entire family should not be 
condemned. What would happen to 
“children of the stage” if they were 
unutterably damned by press and public 
because some foolish chorus-girl, idiotic 
comedian or “cheap-skate” performer 
got his name in print for some outrage- 
ous action? Heaven knows the papers 
are full of escapades of so-called actors 
and actresses who should be debarred 
from ever appearing before the foot- 
lights again, but the people who are 
honest and earnest in their life’s work 
should not be “tarred with the same 
brush” simply because these worthless 
people are also called actors. So be it 
with the critics. 4 
Now, Mr. Critic and Mr. Actor, you! 
have had your fling, and said some hard 
things about one another, which I verily. 
believe you both meant, but had you 
each been able to realize the trials and 
vexations—myriads of them—which 
beset the other, you would have tem- 
pered your words. But you can never 
learn them, for the actor will never be-; 
come the critic any more than the critic 
will turn actor. You each have your life 
to live in your own lines, and beyond 
a certain limit you will never under- 
stand the other, so let each be more 
charitably inclined toward the other. 


A Word for the Manager 


WE HAVE spoken about both the 
critic and the actor on the first night, but 
who gives a thought to the manager on 
that “night of nights?” Few, if any, 
other than his personal friends, business 
associates and “the opposition” —which 
is watching, to see how he will come 
out. 

Do you realize what the opening night 
means to him? It means the summing 
up and conclusion of all the hopes and 
desires which have been concentrated 
in this production for weeks, months 
and possibly years past. It means that 
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he may either wake to learn he has one 
of the season’s hits or that all his time, 
money, energy and thought have gone 
for nothing. Plays, no matter how sim- 
ply produced nor with how short a cast, 
cost money; and failure, from whatever 
reason, means not only the loss of that, 
but temporary loss, by the manager, of 
confidence in some of the actors, pos- 
sibly in the author, and oftentimes in 
his own judgment. Therefore on the 
opening night, charity (if there be any 
excuse for it) should be shown. If the 
play be unutterably bad, it is charity to 
say so. If it be poor, but with chances 
of making it good, tell him so; give 
him that much encouragement. If the 
failure of the play be the fault of the 
company, let him know that, but in my 
estimation the only reasonable, decent 
rule is not to say that the entertainment 
was any worse than it actually was. Give 
the manager “a run for his money.” 
Mr. Manager is not a philanthropist ; 
he is not handing the play to the public 
on a silver platter, but he is trying to 
give them something which he firmly 
believes they will enjoy, and which will 
give him a good return on his invest- 
ment. 

Some entertainments cost approxi- 
mately $50,000: from the first expendi- 
ture to the raising of the curtain ; others 
can be given for $5,000 or less, but no 
man is willfully going to throw away 
even $500 on a production; therefore, 
if a play is not a success, it is the mana- 
ger’s mistake, and he'll try to do better 
the next time. 


Managerial Miseries 


MR. MANAGER has much to con- 
tend with in bringing the first night per- 
formance to the proper standard. Each 
of the numerous house employees has 
his or her petty individual trouble, and 
it is always brought to the manager. 
There is the querulous public to reckon 
with; the treasurer and his assistant 
have their worries, which the manager 
must settle; firms are sending wrong 
material, which has to be exchanged 
and which is brought to the manager 
to look into; bills arrive to be collected 
or material is sent C. O. D., and none 
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of these can be paid until the manager | 


is hunted up (probably in the midst of 
something very important) for his “O. 
K. ;” the orchestra leader must be paci- 
fied; and nearly every day the stage di- 
rector has trouble with one or another 
of his people, actors or stage hands—and 
the matter has to be straightened out by 
poor Mr. Manager. Verily, his life is 
not a bed of roses. He is in daily at- 
tendance at the theatre from early 
morning until late at night, and during 
preparations for the opening, and even 
ladon his home life is practically 
nil. 

Final rehearsals being in operation, 
the manager gives closer attention, and 
then troubles are doubled, for he has 
to be in consultation with Mr. Director 
nearly all the time, and perhaps at the 
last moment Miss Leading Lady gets in 
a huff, and some one has to be secured 
quickly for her part. Engaging a lead- 
ing woman for a road attraction (even 
when a thousand miles from the big 
cities) is a cinch compared to securing 
a substitute for a metropolitan opening, 
who will be right, and who “is a quick 
study.” 

But Mr. Manager will never dare 
allow himself to be stumped, nor allow 
any member to dictate, so rehearsals 
have to begin all over again, practically, 
for the benefit of the new leading wom- 
an. This puts the others (already tired 
with continuous rehearsing) out of tem- 
per, though as a rule a company is very 
willing to do the best for a new-comer, 
as much for their own sakes as for 
hers. 

Providing there is no antipathy 
between any two members of the cast, 
the opening performance is likely to go 
smoothly, but should there be this feel- 
ing, one of the two (if not both) is 
going to make his individual work stand 
out at the sacrifice of the other, and 
often of the whole production. This is 
another. thing the manager has to guard 
against, and is one of the most treacher- 
ous rocks in the channel leading towards 
Success, along which the manager 1S 
cruising. He may be shipwrecked by 
these assistants, and has to keep a firm 
hand on the wheel, watching every 
member of his crew. 


p 











Scylla and Charybdis 


THEN comes the opening night, with 
either the “Death Watch” (consisting 
of the critics and the hardened ‘“‘first- 
nighters”) or a house filled with enthusi- 
asts, either one of which may be ruin- 


ous; these two audiences form 
the Scylla and Charybdis between 
which Mr. Manager has to sail 


his little craft. If he passes them 
safely, he may rest assured that 
he can anchor in the harbor of Success 
for a Jong time. “The First-nighters” 
form the worst of the two rocks, for 
they retail reports of the performance 
in every saloon and café on the Rialto, 
and rumors emanating from them often 
make or break a production, regardless 
of the critics. The Massive Body of 
Critics is assembled with the first- 
nighters, and after every act they gather 
in the lobby or in the buffet across the 
way, in off-hand manner discussing the 
play and the cast. The manager looks at 
every critic carefully as he exits and 
again enters, but he might as well try 
to divine the thoughts of the Sphinx. 
Once in a while some critic will ask the 
manager why in the name of common 
sense he engaged So-and-So for this or 
that part, and not all the explanations in 
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the world can soothe the critic’s feelings. 
Then the manager knows he is “up 
against it” with that particular man. 

And so, Mr. Actor and Mr. Critic, 
don’t either of you feel that you are the 
most aggrieved parties in the making or 
breaking of a first-night performance. 
The world is small, and you are each 
only one of the very minute particles 
which form the moving feature, called 
Humanity. Give Mr. Manager a fair 
chance, and in nine cases out of ten 
you'll find that he’s as good a fellow as 
either of you, and deserves as much, if 
not more consideration. 

You two and the public have his wel- 
fare in your hands, and to you two and 
the public he looks for his salvation or 
damnation, when he presents a play 
which has taken every bit of life out of 
him, in his earnest endeavor to give the 
world something which he firmly be- 
lieves is worth presenting. 

There are managers and “managers,” 
just as there are critics and unregener- 
ates, and actors and insults to the pro- 
fession of the actor, but to the real 
manager I doff my hat, and ask the real 
critic and the real actor to stand up 
with him, and work hard and conscien- 
tiously for the betterment of one of the 
most beautiful of all the Arts. 
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< or BYOOKS 


JOSEPH BROOKS is one of the most widely known of American theatrical producers, 
For nearly forty years he has devoted all his time to the production of worthy plays. 
Mr. Brooks is a keen student of the native drama, and his ideas on the subject of the 
class of plays that have the widest appeal and last the longest, are most interesting. In 
this article he advances his reasons in support of his contention that the only plays really 


worth while are the ‘‘clean plays,” 


HERE are thousands of new 
plays written every year. Some 
of them attain to a certain pass- 

ing degree of success and popularity ; 
some wither and die by the wayside 
as soon as they see the light of day; 
some never get beyond the stage of 
actual writing; while others, which 
unfortunately form a very small per- 
centage of the total number, continue 


or, as he terms them, ‘‘the plays of the soil.” 


to entertain and delight theatre-goers, 
year after year. 

It stands to reason there must be 
something to account for this condi- 
tion, other than the exercise of skill 


or a lack of skill in the writing of 


them. The success or failure of a play 
does not necessarily mean the finan- 
cial gain that may accrue to its pro- 
ducer in the course of one or two the- 
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atrical seasons. Rather in referring to 
real success, do I mean a play that 
continues as a sound and appealing 
dramatic offering, for say ten, fifteen, 
or even twenty years after its pro- 
duction. 

ef 


To write a play that will continue 
as a vehicle of popular entertainment 
throughout the vicissitudes and chang- 
ing public moods of even ten years, 
implies that it contains some particu- 
lar elements that enable it to make a 
wide appeal to a vast number of peo- 
ple; though, as a matter of fact, it 
does not necessarily follow that such 
a play is a great piece of dramatic 
writing. On the contrary, the genu- 
inely successful play, in the majority 
of cases, lives for the simple reason 
that it reaches the hearts of the peo- 
ple, that great mass of individuals 
who go to make up the vast army 
whose approval and patronage is what 
makes the modern drama an assured 
fact. 

The majority of the most success- 
ful plays of modern times are homely 
plays. They deal with the sort of sub- 
jects and kind of people that enter in- 
to our daily lives. They do not gravely 
approach some involved metaphysical 
problem and proceed to attempt to 
answer it through the medium of the 
theatre, Neither do they offer an ex- 
position of some unclean or morbid 
aspect of life and dilate upon it, with 
the authors working out their ideas 
and theories through the medium of 
the spoken word and strut of the ac- 


tor. 
+} 


Do not misunderstand me in this, 
however. Such plays as I have re- 
ferred to above, do have a vogue. But 
the mere fact that they are nothing 
more or less than a vogue, or passing 
fancy for a small circle of theatre- 
goers of erotic tastes, proves them 
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to be artificial and lacking the lasting 
qualities that enable the genuine play 
of the soil, the play that is based on 
some characteristic of the people 
themselves, to continue year after 
year as a satisfying dramatic meal. 

The public taste seemingly moves 
in cycles. At least it appears to do so 
in so far as such artificial plays as I 
have referred to are concerned. But I 
have noticed, during a varied experi- 
ence extending over nearly forty 
years, that in the final analysis, the 
play that tells a clean story, on a sub- 
ject understood and appreciated by 
the man in the street, is the one that 
wins out. 

You may make an appeal, for the 
time being, with a style of dramatic 
offering that deals with such involved 
conditions of life as I have touched 
upon, or even take the public along 
dramatic roads, the opening up of 
which can have no possible lasting 
benefit to them. There are many able 
men and women, thinkers and stu- 
dents, who take the stand that the 
theatre is the one great educational 
center in which it is eminently proper 
to display all sides of life; but per- 
sonally I do not agree with this view. 
To me, the very best purposes of the 
theatre are served when you furnish 
clean, wholesome entertainment. 


oh 


Even a cursory backward glance 
would confirm this. There have been 
wonderful plays, in which talented 
men and women have appeared with 
distinction, and if we were to consider 
such plays merely on a basis of dollars 
and cents, they were great successes. 
But we do not hear of such plays to-- 
day. The reason for this is not far to 
seek. They dealt with conditions 
of an unnatural or forced character, 
and told stories that failed to find 
sympathetic appreciation and under- 
standing on the part of the people— 
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who, after all, are the final and abso- 
lute judges. 

It is questionable whether there are 
very many people who are at all in 
touch with the events of the day, who 
have not heard, at least once, of “The 
Old Homestead.” Yet here is a play 
dealing with the most homely and un- 
pretentious of subjects. It is to-day 
still one of the anchors to windward 
in contemporary American theatric- 
als. There must be some good rea- 
son for this. 

To begin with, “The Old Home- 
stead,” is full of genuine heart inter- 
est—that elusive, but very essential 
quality that the dramatist so often 
omits, or more likely, does not have 
the genius to include in his play. 

Heart interest is not something that 
may be picked up in the hand, and 
inserted, at will, between the pages 
of an author’s manuscript. It is in- 
definable and intangible, yet when a 
play has heart interest, in addition to 
the other qualities necessary to a suc- 
cessful stage production, its chances 
for lasting success are vastly en- 
hanced. 

ch 


To me, “The Old Homestead” is 
one of the really remarkable things in 
the way of dramatic writing. Here 
is a play that is still making a success- 
ful appeal after thirty years of con- 
tinuous service, because of its natural- 
mess and simplicity. The gist of the 
whole matter lies in the fact that this 
thoroughly natural play reaches and 
grips the emotions and hearts of its 
audiences. Yet, measured by the pure- 
ly mechanical or technical standards 
of the stage, it is anything but a great 
piece of literature. 

As other striking examples of the 
same school of play, or dramas of the 
soil, consider “Shore Acres” and 
“Way Down East.” As in the case 
of “The Old Homestead,” they deal 
with homely, humble people, their 
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Stories being told in a quiet, unas- 
suming way. But above all else, they 
are filled with heart interest. Audi- 
ences of to-day sit through these plays 
with just as much appreciation, un- 
derstanding and enjoyment as they 
did when the plays were first offered 
to the public. 
eh 


Along a somewhat different line, 
was the piece in which I offered Wil- 
liam H. Crane, one of the best be- 
loved of American actors, some years 
ago. It was entitled “The Senator,” 
and, frankly, I was more than dubious 
of its ultimate success before I 
brought it into New York. But “The 
Senator” was just such a play as we 
have been talking about. It dealt with 
conditions and characters readily un- 
derstood by the public, and as a ree 
sult, it remained in Mr. Crane’s reper- 
toire for many years. It is still being 
successfully played. 

In association with Klaw and Er- 
langer, I produced “Ben Hur.” This 
play, while somewhat different from 
the homely dramas of the soil to 
which we have been paying attention, 
is nevertheless the sort of play the 
public finds worthy of support. 

General Lew Wallace, who wrote 
the beautifulbookfrom which the play 
was taken, was always willing that 
his book should be dramatized. He 
felt that its story was one that would 
appeal to the public generally. How- 
ever there was always one seemingly 
insurmountable barrier to be over- 
come before the General would con- 
sent to a dramatization being made. 
He would not, under any circum- 
stances, agree to a representation of 
the Crucifixion being placed upon the 
stage, nor would he listen to any plan 
that entailed the physical presence of 
the Savior. With a fine sense of pro- 
priety, even though he was anxious 
that his book should be dramatized, he 
steadfastly adhered to his original po- 











sition, and it looked as though the 
public would not have the pleasure of 
ever witnessing a stage production of 
“Ben Hur.” 

We had our own ideas on the sub- 
ject, however, and, while on the train 
going to Indianapolis, to take up the 
matter personally with General Wal- 
lace, I remember the thorough care 
and attention with which I re-read the 
book, When I had my interview with 
General Wallace I was prepared to 
show him a way by which we could 
dramatize the book and still meet his 
wishes in the matter. It was arranged 
to omit the Crucifixion, and further, to 
indicate the Divine Presence merely 
through the medium of a shaft of 
penetrating white light. This, as you 
probably remember, is one of the 
most interesting effects of the pro- 
duction. 

} 


It is a matter of the keenest satis- 
faction to me that I was interested in 
producing “Ben Hur.” It is much 
more than a play or a stage spectacle. 
It is a wonderful story and its suc- 
cess was made because it dealt with a 
subject that was near and dear to the 
hearts of the people themselves. But 
by far the most gratifying thing in 
connection with the presentation of 
this biblical play, is the number of 
people it has attracted to the theatre 
—people who ordinarily never grace 
the doors of a playhouse; and they 
have come, not once, but in many 
cases, two and three times, to witness 
“Ben Hur.” 

At the beginning of last season, 
Klaw & Erlanger and the writer had 
the exceptionally good fortune to se- 
cure another play which is a striking 
example of the genuine play of the 
soil. This piece is called “Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm.” It is a dramatiza- 
tion of the beautiful and whimsical 
“Rebecca” stories, written by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. Mrs. Wiggin has 
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created a genuinely true American 
play from her stories. It is not a 
Broadway show in the generally ac- 
cepted definition of that designation, 
as applied to musical comedies, inas- 
much as our audiences consist not 
alone of the regular metropolitan pa- 
trons of the theatre, but the same sort 
of substantial men and women—and 
children—that patronize and _ find 
delight in “Ben Hur.” 

Like most plays of this kind, “Re- 
becca” is simplicity itself, but the all 
absorbing heart interest is there in 
abundance, It is, above all else, clean 
in idea, clean in the telling and beau- 
tiful in sentiment. 


} 


You must, in the long run, give the 
public the sort of plays it wants. 
Probably the idea has come to your 
mind as to why more plays of this 
type are not written. I can best an- 
swer this by pointing out that while 
plays such as “Rebecca,” “The Old 
Homestead,” “’Way Down East,” 
“Shore Acres,” “The Romany Rye,” 
and “The Lights O’ London,” all of 
the same class of play, are simplicity 
themselves, it is rather the simplicity 
that is displayed by genius in pro- 
ducing natural and artistic results— 
by all odds the most baffling and eva- 
sive sort of simplicity. 

A man may sit down and work 
laboriously to produce a play such as 
these, but he will quickly find that in 
writing plays, as in writing books, 
building houses, or in doing anything 
worth while, the inspiration for ar- 
tistic and genuine accomplishment 
must be present. You cannot make 
for yourself a good suit of clothes just 
because you are inclined to slip the 
shears through so much cloth. You 
may even learn the mechanical side of 
such a trade, without having the ar- 
tistic conception and inspiration nec- 
essary to become a great tailor. 
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‘ Understand me, though. I do not 
hold any brief against a play that 
‘is good and clean, if it deals 
fairly by its subject, even though 
such a play is not associated 
with the class of dramatic offer- 
ing we have been discussing. But 
I personally draw the line at the ex- 
position and exploitation of the seamy 
sides of life, I say this because I am 
firmly convinced that people, as a 
whole, do not love to have the worst 
sides of life held up to them, even 
though the mirror used be the stage 
of the theatre. Goodness knows there 
are enough shadows in the lives of us 
all, without throwing the light of pub- 
licity, through the medium of the 
playhouse, upon them, 


od 


The public soon tires of the violet- 
hued emanations that so often parade 
as drama. They want the genuine 


thing, in the long run. The best proof 
that this is so, and that the genuine, 
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lasting thing in the way of dramatic 
productions, is the natural play, the 
play of soil, as we have named it, lies 
in the fact that such plays as these 
live through many years, while all the 
passing fancies of the theatre, all the 
vogues in the drama, all the fads for 
particular kinds of plays, die out of 
their own accord. 

Such natural dramas or plays as I 
have referred to are like rare jewels, 
difficult to get into one’s possession, 
and then, not always recognizable to 
even the most intelligent mind, until 
they have been examined under a 
strong light—which in the case of 
plays, is to be found in public pres- 
entation. The public is a merciless 
critic. Its palate is delicate and must 
be tickled with the sort of dramatic 
dish that will not cloy nor leave an 
unpleasant taste behind. 
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A SHORT STORY OF A MOVING PICTURE MAKER 


OR POLITICAL and other reasons 
the British government does not per- 
mit its European subjects to enter 
_ Afghanistan. Therefore Dick Hart 
could not complain that he was dis- 
criminated against as an American. His 
consul at Bombay made the point clear 
when compelled to refuse a passport. 
For all that, Hart intended to go to 
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Afghanistan, because that country was 
about the last on earth unprovided with 
moving picture shows, and a concession 
from the Amir at Cabul covering that 
popular pastime looked like a promising 
venture. This will explain why he had 
changed his name to Mohammed Yali 
Khan, had dyed his blonde features a 
deep shade of bronze with henna juice, 
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and with an eye to prevailing fashion 
had mounted an extra large size tur- 
ban, and draped his shoulders with a 
rather effective Cashmir shawl. It also 
gives the reason for his presence in the 
’ serai of Peshawar, seated with his back 
against the cases containing his moving 
picture outfit, and forming a unit in a 
picturesque but tumultuous gathering 
of groaning camels, tottering piles of 
merchandise, traders from Samarkand 
sporting gorgeous waistcoats, shouting 
peddlers, Moslem saints in rags and 
patches, and swaggering, cut-throat 
Pathans, all adding to a frightful din 
and confusion. He had contracted with 
a Bokharan camel teamster to see him 
through to Cabul, and hoped his dis- 
guise would enable him to slip past the 
frontier fort of Jumrud at gun fire next 
morning. As he sat pulling at a water- 
pipe quite like an old hand, and his use 
of the Pushtu invective he had picked 
up seemed to mark him with approval 
on the part of inquisitive strangers, he 
felt optimistic of the immediate future. 

Suddenly he became conscious that 
he was being closely observed by a 
young lady. Her personal attractions 
were decidedly more impressive than 
her garb. The latter consisted principally 
of a long tunic of uncertain shade, and 
loose pantaloons drawn tight at the 
ankles. But there was a chain of real 
gold coins gathering the loose strands 
of her glossy black hair, and the flash 
of her dark eyes was extremely effec- 
tive. Otherwise her clean-cut features 
and a flush of color in her olive com- 
plexion were those of a hill girl, who 
had not yet taken on the sharp outlines 
of womanhood. Perhaps she had seen 
sixteen winters, being familiar with 
the comfort of a sheepskin. When 
Hart’s eyes met her gaze, she laughed, 
displaying the pearl-like enamel of her 
perfect teeth. 

“Cabuli sahib, nai!’ She shook her 
dark locks with a jingle of the gold 
coins. “Cashmiri—Punjabi—Bengali, 
nai! Feringhee sahib, I think.” 

Hart started. This would never do, 
being unmasked at the start by a slip 
of a hill girl. 

“Jao! Be off!” he cried sharply. 

Instead she moved forward, smiling 
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in a friendly way, and sat down with 
her bare feet tucked under her in front 
of Hart, otherwise Mohammed Yali 
Khan. , 

“I go to Cabul too,” she presently in- 
formed him. 

Hart, thinking it best not to encour- 
age a strange young lady’s intimacy, 
fixed his eyes mutely on a group at 
prayers in the center of the serai. 

“Yes,” she went on after a pause, 
in which she apparently made up her 
mind. “Yes, I go to Cabul as the Fer- 
inghee sahib’s daughter.” 

“Not on your life,” cried Hart, caught 
off his guard. “I’m not for taking a girl 
along.” 

The hill girl shot a naive look out of 
her dark eyes, then a ripple of mirth 
broke from her lips. 

“Hat, Feringhee sahib!’? she cried 
jestingly. “Wherefore the Feringhee 
sahib dressed like a Cabuli merchant? 
I know. He does not wish the Ferin- 
ghee officers at Jumrud to find out.” 

For the moment Hart felt very un- 
kindly toward the hill girl, but hardly 
knew how to rid himself of her unwel- 
come presence. He was ‘thinking of 
offering her a bribe to be gone and keep 
silence, when she drew nearer, speak- 
ing in a low tone. 

“Listen, sahib,” she began. “I also 
am going to Cabul—to become a 
queen.” 

“A what!” involuntarily ejaculated 
Hart. If her looks were prepossessing, 
her attire was hardly prophetic of a 
throne. 

“A queen!” She tossed her head 
proudly. “Yes, a queen, that is what 
Mhoma, the fortune-teller said. “I shall 
be Queen of Afghanistan.” 

“Well,” remarked Hart, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, “I’ve nothing to say 
against your becoming Queen of 
Afghanistan, but I don’t quite see how 
I come to be mixed up in it.” 

“Because the fortune-teller said I 
would find a Feringhee sahib in the 
serai, dressed as you are dressed, who 
would take me there.” 

“The deuce he did!” protested Hart. 
“Not if I know it.” 

“Yes, but hear what I say,” she ex- 
plained further. “I cannot go to Cabul 















alone. Neither can I get to Cabul in 
the protection-of any man honorably 
but a Feringhee sahib, whose word 
may be trusted. That is why I am going 
to Cabul as the sahib’s daughter.” 

“You are, eh?” questioned Hart, 
eyeing his self-appointed daughter 
doubtfully. 

“Yes,” she nodded confidently. “That 
is the Will of Allah. That is one side. 
But the Feringhee sahib cannot go to 
Cabul without me. Never can he reach 
Cabul. The subadar major at Jumrud 
will very soon discover the sahib, and 
he does not understand these people. 
He will not reach Cabul at all without 
me, because I know what is going to 
happen beyond Lundi Khana, where the 
British Raj ends.” 

She: looked at Hart and drew her 
fingers quite daintily across her well 
shaped throat. She was evidently famil- 
iar with things not usually included in 
the education of a carefully raised 
young lady. 

“Tf the sahib takes me with him, he 
will reach Cabul safely. If he does not, 
he will see no more than one crow-fly 
beyond Jumrud. Let the sahib choose 
which he will.” 

She gazed at Hart straight between 
the eyes, and intuitively he felt there 
was sincerity in her intention. Yet tak- 
ing a strange girl with him was certainly 
no part of his plan. Who she was, he 
had not the faintest idea, and a question 
or two in that direction was. shrewdly 
avoided, But it was certain she had dis- 
covered enough about him to prevent 
his going a step beyond Jumrud, while 
she was fitted to be of material assis- 
tance. It really seemed best to fall in 
with her whimsical aspiration to become 
a queen, in return for her silence and 
whatever she might be able to do for 
him on the road. 

“All right,” he said at last. “I'll take 
you along, provided I’m not to be held 
responsible to any of your—well im- 
pulsive relations.’ 

She sprang to her feet and clapped 
her hands enthusiastically. 

“Hai! Hai!” she cried. “The sahib 
shall find the way to Cabul. He will 
see how I keep faith with him. He will 
find, too, that I know how to cook 
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kababs, for it is now the hour when the 
sahib should eat.” 

Hart was doubtful whether he ought 
to permit a future queen to cook his 
supper, but she was right when she 
said she knew how to cook kababs. 
During the meal she surveyed Hart 
critically, and frankly expressed her 
opinion that his disguise was no better 
than an open book. 

“The sahib’s turban would make a 
fine noose,” she remarked casually, 
“and a Waziri could get many rupees 
for his shawl. Let the sahib give me 
the turban and shawl, and I will find 
garments that no Waziri would look 
upon for the second time.” 

For a moment Hart wondered if this 
was a shrewd scheme to gain posses- 
sion of his stylish turban and effective 
shawl. She quickly divined his thought, 
and stamping her foot, flashed upon 
him scornfully. 

“If the sahib does not trust me, let 
him find the way to Cabul. Do I, who am 
to be a queen, care for his turban and 
shawl? I, who am to wear silks and 
jewels !” 

Hart felt properly rebuked. He dis- 
avowed the thought promptly, and since 
it was evident she intended to control 
the expedition, he handed over his tur- 
ban and shawl. He began to recognize 
a fortunate element in her capable per- 
sonality, and would not have wagered 
too long odds against a chance of Fate 
turning her into a queen. She was gone 
half an hour, and when she returned 
certainly no one would have envied the 
old’ lambskin head-piece, and the tat- 
tered patchwork quilt with which she 
draped his shoulders. He surveyed both 
grimly. But she proved her honesty by 
counting out every anna of a shrewdly 
driven bargain. Then she curled her- 
self up with her back against one of 
Hart’s packing cases, and apparently 
was soon in a dreamland of thrones 
and palaces. 

Long before daybreak the serai was 
astir in preparation for the departure 
of the Cabul caravan. Amid the uproar 
of protesting beasts, swearing drivers, 
and Pathan saints energetically barter- 
ing their blessings for good luck, the 
Bokharan teamster somehow managed 
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to load his string of three camels with 
the moving picture cases. Then they 
swung off through the narrow mud- 
walled bazaars, with the deep bell of 
the shaggy coated leader booming at 
regular intervals. As became her dig- 
nity, the Queen had perched herself on 
the back of the leader between two 
cases hung on either flank; while Hart 
and the Bokharan gladly went on foot, 
for it was piercing cold at that hour 
ani season in the north. So they passed 
out through the Cabul gate, on to the 
wide, sandy plain, glistening white in 
the light of a waning moon. Now and 
then they exchanged greetings with 
camel trains inward bound, and moving 
slowly like phantoms enveloped in a 
haze of dust. Thus some hours were 
consumed, until the mountain barrier 
wall loomed up indistinctly ahead. Pres- 
ently it took on definite form as the first 
rose-pink flush of dawn tinged the east. 
Then the sun shot up in a blaze of gold, 
purple, and crimson splendor, making 
clear the low, barren ridges holding 
entrance to the famous Khyber Pass, 
and bathing in light the high peaks be- 
yond. With daybreak the Queen’s spirit 
rose to the extent of bursting into a 
wild chant of the hills, which she varied 
at intervals by chaffing the drivers of 
passing caravans. She was evidently 
elated on being at last on the road to 
her throne. A mile or two further, toil- 
some tramping through the sand 
brought them to the battlemented walls 
of Jumrud fort, and a demand from 
the native officer on duty for passports. 
The native officer glanced casually at 
the party until his eyes rested on Mo- 
hammed Yali Khan, otherwise Hart. 
Then he put a peremptory question. 

“Whence come you?” 

Hart devoutly thanked the star of 
luck which had brought him into travel- 
ing companionship with the Queen of 
Afghanistan. She promptly took the 
matter in hand, and in a wonderful 
flow of language alternately reproached 
and cajoled the native officer. Who was 
he, that he should cast a shadow of 
doubt on the head of her honored 

arent? By Allah, was he, Mohammed 

ali Khan, not respected by everyone 
from Cabul to Peshawar? Such treat- 
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ment from a handsome man like the 
native officer, of whom undoubtedly the 
Viceroy would soon make a general! 
And-so-forth without end to the torrent 
of words she flung at the native officer. 

“Pass on, and stop thy daughter’s 
tongue at any rate,” ordered the native 
officer. But he gave an upward twirl 
to his moustaches in recognition of her 
compliment. 

“See,” she bent down and whis- 
pered, when they halted for the gun fire 
announcing the opening of the pass to 
travelers. “Do I not know how this 
matter should be conducted ?” 

“You're all right,” responded Hart. 
“But for you I guess that is as far as 
I would have got on the road to Cabul,” 

In a little there came the flash and 
report of the expected gun. At once all 
hands forming the main caravan—pack 
camels, tum-tums (light vehicles), cur- 
tained ekkas for the women, horsemen, 
and those afoot, began to press forward 
along the winding road through the 
foothills. Round stone or square mud 
forts dotted every knoll, and at short 
intervals the flash of a gun barrel 
marked the presence of a Khyberi Rifle 
sentry—by day a British retainer to pro- 
tect the pass as far as the outpost of 
Lundi Khana, and at night a free- 
booter and murderer on his own ac- 
count. Sometimes when he imagines a 
grievance, he mistakes day for night 
and takes pot shots at the caravan. But 
on this occasion his loyalty was strongly 
pro-British, so the caravan was pro- 
tected on its way up that narrow, sinu- 
ous cleft in the mountains, down which 
has come conqueror after conqueror 
since Alexander’s time. At last night 
found them within the last British pro- 
tected serai walls of Lundi Khana. At 
daybreak next morning would begin the 
venturesome trip into Afghanistan, and 
the prospective queen of that country 
took on a different mien. She had hid- 
den away her chaplet of gold coins be- 
fore leaving Peshawar, now she dis- 
played conspicuously a long, crooked 
knife in her waistband. She moved 
about among the gathering of corpulent 
merchants, hawk-featured old nobles, 
young Cabuli dandies returning from 
the sights of Peshawar, drivers, and 
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servants, chatting with this one, and 
giving taunt for taunt in several border 
languages. She was evidently on a 
search for news, for when she re- 
turned to the hole in the wall occupied 
by Hart as a sleeping-room, there was 
a warning on her tongue. 

“When we leave this place, the sahib 
must do everything I say. The sahib 
will now become a holy man.” 

“Will become what?” questioned 
Hart at this unlooked for réle. 

“Yes,” she went on, “the sahib has 
become a hadji. That is, he has sold all 
his possessions and turned them into 
presents to lay on the tomb of the 
Prophet at Mecca. That is what is in the 
sahib’s cases. If the sahib does not wish 
to be shot to-morrow, it is the best 

lan.” 

“The sahib certainly doesn’t wish 
anything of the kind,” promptly agreed 
Hart. “But what is going to happen 
to-morrow ?” 

“Oh, ai! I think there will be much 
shooting to-morrow” she answered 
calmly. “But what did Allah create fat 
bunyas (merchants) for, except to be 
plundered! The Waziris are on the 
path, and disguised in our caravan. I 
have talked with some of them. There- 
fore it is best that the sahib should be- 
come a holy man. The sahib will please 
cry, Ya Ali! Ya Ali! Ya Ali! Ya hak! 
Ya hak! Ya hak! - hak! if any trouble 
happens. Then perhaps they will not 
rob or shoot the sahib. I think if the 
sahib cries Ya Ali! very loudly we shall 
reach Cabul. But we must be first in 
the caravan leaving the serai gate. 
Therefore, if the sahib pleases, I will 
go to sleep.” 

Hart would have preferred further 
particulars, but to sleep the Queen of 
Afghanistan went regardless of his 
questions, or the fact, of which she 
was aware, that they had been cut off 
and surrounded by one of the most 
fanatical tribes of the mountains. Her 
present care was to keep faith with the 
sahib in reaching Cabul. In that respect 
nothing was to be gained by loss of 
sleep, because she happened to know. 
they were being shadowed by Waziris. 
On his part Hart did not pass a peace- 
ful night, the morrow’s outlook being 
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rather exciting, and besides a serai is 
a noisome place, with stray figures 
wandering around on dubious errands. 
The Queen was up early, and rousing 
the Bokharan camel driver, compelled 
him to a front position at the gate. Thus 
when the gate was opened, Hart’s party 
led the caravan immediately behind an 
escort of Afghan soldiers, who looked 
little better than armed and uniformed 
brigands. 

The trail grew steeper and narrower 
as it climbed upward. On this occasion 
the Queen walked beside Hart in front 
of their string of camels. They had 
tramped in this fashion for a few miles, 
with all view shut out by dazzling lime- 
stone cliffs, when they came to a place 
where the chasm widened into a nar- 
row valley, and the road took the side 
wall of a precipice. Huge boulders clung 
to the mountain-side above, and when 
they fell, they sometimes—as bleached 
skeletons there testified—carried camels 
and other things into the valley beneath. 
The advance party had gone but a short 
distance along this uncertain trail, when 
Hart noticed that the Afghan escort 
had disappeared, probably gone to join 
the winning side. They had thus be- 
come the vanguard, with the rest of the 
caravan bunching together like a flock 
of scared sheep—men and animals 
jostling forward to pass through that 
region as quickly as possible. Presently 
the Queen’s alert ear caught a sound 
from the rear which caused her to turn 
her head. A wild shout quickly fol- 
lowed. Then pandemonium broke loose 
in the caravan, 

“The Waziris!” she muttered. “They 
are attacking in the caravan. That is 
why I said we must be in the lead. See 
them seize the bunyas by their beards, 
and the young Cabuli swells by their 
turbans.” 

Hart looked back and saw—lean, 
sinewy arms thrust at unprotected 
throats, the flash of steel, and drivers 
thrashing their beasts to urge them on- 
ward. He also saw the greasy, unkempt 
locks of a villainous head rising from 
behind almost every boulder, and the 
sinister gleam of rifle barrels. In another 
minute a bullet pinged overhead, and its 
companion spattered the dust at the 
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Queen’s feet. Hart’s hand went impul- 
sively beneath his patchwork quilt for 
his pistol, but the Queen grasped it 
firmly. 

“You cannot fight here,” she admon- 
ished him. “For blood there is always 
a life, even though you gained the walls 
of Cabul. Remember you are a holy 
man. Ya Ali! hak.” 

A shower of bullets swept over their 
heads, perhaps intended more for in- 
timidation than actual harm. The 
Queen drew Hart quickly forward. In 
the rear shouts, cries, and screams 
echoed from the walls of the chasm, 
mingled with the reports of firearms. 
Suddenly in their path appeared three 
murderous and tattered looking ruf- 
fians. One of them leveled his rifle at 
Hart’s head. 

Ali! Ali! Ali! Ya hak!’ cried the 
girl, striding on fearlessly. Hart, not to 
be behindhand in personal courage, 
kept pace with her. When close upon 
the men she gave Hart’s arm a squeeze 
as a signal. With the rifle barrel almost 
touching his head, he looked squarely 
“in the face of the man and howled. 

“Ali! Yak! Whack! Yow! Whoopee! 
You hold-up tough, in a fair fight I’d 
wallop the life out of you.” He finished 
up beautifully with a long drawn col- 
lege yell, quite unusual to a holy man. 
The man with the rifle sprang back as 
if he had been shot, while his compan- 
ions drew aside muttering, and with ex- 
pressions on which awe was clearly 
uppermost. Even the Queen looked 
surprised. Since his effort was appar- 
ently so well received, Hart gave them 
another yell as he strode on, followed 
by the trembling Bokharan camel 
driver, equally mystified. No further 
attempt was made to interrupt their 
progress. 

“That is better,” presently said the 

ueen in an undertone. “I see now how 
it is. They think you are a madman. 
Sometimes they kill a holy man if they 
want a new shrine, but madmen are 
always under the protection of Allah. 
The sahib will please continue to be 
a madman.” 

“Well, I’ll be hanged!” was all that 
Hart could ejaculate. 

In a little the din and riot of the 


attack died away in the rear. The road 
finally reached the summit and an open 
space. To the right rose the heights of 
Jugdallak, with the snows and glaciers 
of the Roof of the World beyond. 
Downward among rolling hills a fair 
way now stretched into Cabul. 


In two weeks’ residence at Cabul, 
Hart had got the situation fairly well in 
hand, or rather when the Queen learned 
his business related to a tamsah, or a 
show, she put his project forward in 
the right direction—i.e., by way of the 
Amir’s harem. When the royal ladies 
heard of the wonderful picture show, 
they never gave his Highness a mo- 
ment’s peace until he ordered a per- 
formance in one of the halls of the 
palace. With a screened space for the 
women, the rest of the hall was filled 
with the Amir’s court’ and guests, in- 
cluding Colonel Isolfski, a heavily 
whiskered but extremely affable Rus- 
sian whose object in Cabul was not en- 
tirely apparent, and Sir Ismail Khan 
Bahadur, the native British minister. 
It was a picturesque audience, for the 
Amir wore his diamond sunburst in 
the centre of his lambskin cap, and the 
robes of the sidars were of gorgeous 
materials, A slight hitch at the beginning 
caused Hart to send the Queen to the 
front of the screen with an apology. 

“Who is that girl?” demanded the 
Amir approvingly, for he was noted 
for a critical taste in feminine beauty. 
“Inshallah! I never saw her before.” 

Some one thought she was Hart 
Khan’s daughter. 

“Humph!” mused the Amir. “I 
would very much like—” 

What he would have liked, was cut 
short by the first film thrown on the 
screen, and Hart knew he had captured 
his audience. While the royal ladies gig- 
gled, laughed, and clapped their hands, 
the Amir and his sidars looked on with 
wondering’ interest. Set after set in- 
creased the enthusiasm, until the finale 
was reached in the Hudson-Fulton Cele- 
bration. Float after float passed before 
the eyes of the enraptured audience, un- 
til one labeled, “Patriotic Citizens pull- 
ing down the statue of King George 
III,” passed down Fifth Avenue—that 














is, lumbered along before the 
vision of the Amir, the sidars, 
Colonel Isolfski, and Sir Ismail 


Khan Bahadur, the native British min- 
ister. If the applause of the ladies was 
unbounded, the expression on the 
Amir’s face was a curiosity, particu- 
larly when Colonel Isolfski took it upon 
himself to explain minutely just what 
the float signified. The performance 
closed shortly after this, but not before 
Sir Ismail Khan Bahadur had jotted 
down sundry notes in Persian. 

Then began what is known in dip- 
lomatic circles as the Central Asia 
Moving Picture Question. For a time 
it quite worried an Amir, a Viceroy, 
a King, and a President. Sir Ismail 
wired Calcutta that before the eyes of 
the Amir and his court King George 
III was actually being pulled off his 
horse by rebel subjects, and this was 
not a good thing for the honor and 
dignity of the British Raj in Central 
Asia. For this a certain Mohammed 
Yali Richard Hart Khan seemed to be 
responsible. Calcutta promptly wired 
back to fire out Mohammed Yali Rich- 
ard Hart Khan, and his moving pic- 
tures. Two days of silence went by, 
then really serious news reached Cal- 
cutta. All the harem influence was being 
exerted to keep Hart Khan and the 
moving pictures in Cabul, and Colonel 
Isolfski, who hinted he was a cousin of 
the Czar, had taken Hart Khan under 
his protection. Not that Hart Khan 
seemed to need it, for he had nailed a 
strange flag composed of stars and 
stripes to his door, and frankly told Sir 
Ismail, that, since he was neither a 
British or Afghan subject, he proposed 
to stay as long as he—well, as long as 
his pictures pleased the royal ladies. 
The difficulty lay in his having been 
permitted to reach Cabul. Hot over the 
cable this disturbing situation was ex- 
plained in London, and thence trans- 
mitted to Washington. Mr. Ambas- 
sador called on Mr. Secretary of State, 
and, in consideration of the amicable 
relations existing between the United 
States and Great Britain, begged he 
would do something to Hart. Mr. 
Secretary thereupon hauled the Ameri- 
can Consul General at Bombay out of 
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bed by cable and wanted to know how 
Richard Hart, an American citizen, 
had got to Cabul. Also what he was do- 
ing there. The Consul, fuming in his 
pajamas, cabled back, he didn’t know 
how Hart got there; what was more, 
couldn’t see how he was to be extracted. 
To be sure this was not helpful to Mr. 
Ambassador. 

“I guess,” suggested Mr. Secretary, 
“the best thing you can do is to. buy 
him out, since I’ve no means of reach- 
ing him. You ought not to have let him 
get there.” 

Thus, “Buy him out and charge to 
Imperial Government” was cabled 
half around the world to Cabul, and 
reached the Amir, distracted between 
the harem party vigorously supporting 
Hart, and Sir Ismail threatening puni- 
tive expeditions in the interest of Brit- 
ish dignity, etc. 

So the Amir summoned Hart to a 
council in a garden of the palace, and 
sat surrounded by his sidars. His 
Highness had aged visibly since the 
Hudson-Fulton film of King George 
III had first shimmered before a Cabul 
audience, 

“Why don’t you go away,” began the 
Amir fretfully. “I want you to go, the 
British Raj does not want you here, 
your own government says you must 
come out, yet you stay in Cabul. How— 
how much will you take to go away?” 

“Well,” replied Hart cheerfully, “if 
your Highness wishes to buy me out, 
to oblige you, I’m willing to talk 
business.” 

“Very well,” the Amir nodded, “How 
much ?” 

Hart named what he thought a satis- 
factory sum, and the Amir waved his 
hand in agreement. 

“Give him bills on Peshawar and let 
him be gone,” he said to his minister 
of finance. 

“But just hold on a minute, your 
Highness,” interposed Hart. “My part- 
ner has to be settled with.” 

“Your partner?” the Amir ques- 
tioned. 

“Yes, I can’t go from here at any 
price until she is satisfied.” 

“She!” ejaculated the Amir. 
“Oh, she’s a wonder, I can swear to 
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that,” declared Hart. “But for her I 
would never have got here. We had a 
kind of business partnership, though 
she passed as my daughter. But the fact 
is she has set her mind on being a 
queen.” 

“A queen!” exclaimed the Amir. 

“Um—yes,” Hart. rubbed his chin. 
“That was her part of our agreement, 
and I’ve got to live up to it.” 

The Amir at first looked dum- 
founded, then a light shone in his eyes 
which had not been seen there for 
many days. 

“That girl I saw when you gave us 
your tamsah?” he questioned. 

For response Hart bowed. 

“Well,” said the Amir, “if she man- 
aged to bring you hither to Cabul, she 
must have wits enough for a throne.” 

He gave an order to one of his re- 
tainers, who departed swiftly. In half 
an hour he returned, conducting a 
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veiled figure through the shade trees 
of the garden. The veiled figure ap- 
proached the Amir, displaying bright 
colored silks beneath the folds of her 
long cloak. She moved gracefully up 
to the Amir and waited in a pose of 
confidence. The Amir looked at her, 
and presently stretching forth his hand, 
drew aside her veil. She said some- 
thing which reached only his ears. Then 
as she bowed before him, he patted her 
on the head and smiled. And the sidars 
glanced at each other significantly, be- 
cause they knew that smile meant she 
had become Queen of Afghanistan. 
While the Amir gave directions for her 
to be escorted to the palace, she turned 
toward Hart and with a triumphant 
look dropped one of the gold coins 
from her chaplet. He made an excuse 
to secure it, and now wears it on his 
watch chain as a souvenir of how he 
got to Cabul. 


ACCOMPLISHED WITHOUT ACCOMPLICES 


MRS. KEELEY, the veteran English actress, told.an anecdote of a young 
actress, who, in the play, is a boy. She is taken before a judge, who asks 
sternly: “Now, where are your accomplices?” And the young actress by bs 
happy thought, improved on the author and answered in an artless tone: “I 
don’t wear any. They keep up without.” 
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CCourleney Cooper. 


IN THIS article Mr. Cooper concerns himself with those unfortunate followers of Thespis 
who play the very small towns, “‘ putting on ‘The Heart of Maryland’ with ‘Little Min- 
ister’ paper,’’ and otherwise hoeing a very hard row in the field of dramatic endeavor. 


T’S two-thirty in the morning and No. 
17, the “accommodation” from Knob- 
noster, is five hours late. Only a 

sleepy-eyed station agent watches the 
growing headlight of the baby sized en- 
gine which struggles into the station and 


brings the train to a wheezing stop. A’ 
scratching, crunching sound comes from 
the baggage car as a dark, oblong object 
plunges out of the doorway and, ac- 
companied by piratical words of dis- 
gruntled baggagemen, crashes on the 
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wooden platform. The thunder of the 
collision reverberates through the empty 
waiting room, and as the trunk becomes 
motionless below the glimmer of the 
one station light, a large yellow paper, 
pasted across on end, discloses the 
words: 


JIM BAUGH’S STOCK CO. 


Muffled sounds are coming from the 
platform of the one passenger coach. 
Then ten or twelve spectre-like figures, 
bent under the burden of heavy suit- 
cases, stumble down the steps from the 
train and begin the long, tiresome, dark 
walk to the sleepy town of Knobnoster, 
a quarter of a mile away. Up in town, 
a half hour later, loud knocks jar the 
frame of a darkened doorway while 
figures huddle in the cold. There comes 
a creaking of hinges, a bargaining with 
a shivering landlord clothed only in 
sleepiness and a night shirt—then quiet. 
The moonshiners of the drama, after 
the vicissitudes of a twenty mile “jump,” 
at last are asleep. 


With a Repertory Company 


ALL except one may sleep through 
breakfast the next morning. But for 
that one, morning means labor, and 
seven o'clock sees him captaining a 
squad of boys who make it their duty 
as payment for a “free pass” to dis- 
tribute a vari-colored bill at every 
house in the town. And by the time Jim 
Higgins starts to the postoffice for his 
morning mail, he is greeted with the 
shouting announcement of: 


Opera House Tonight 
Jim Baucu’s Stock Co, 
Presenting that 
SPECTACULAR SCENIC 
Drama 
“LIFE FOR LIFE.” 


Beautiful Electrical 
ffects. 


Special Scenery. 
Att-Star CoMPANY. 
10—20—30 Cents. 


The same kind of an announcement 
is flaunting itself in the eyes of all the 
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neighbors. There is going to be a show 
at the op’ry house and a new subject for 
the town to talk about arises like an 
oasis in the desert. Whether Knobnoster 
goes to the “op’ry” or whether Knob- 
noster stays away, the talk goes on just 
the same. A “show troupe” is always 
food for talk in a country town. To the 
ordinary city person, the op’ry house 
itself would be the main attraction. But 
the town is used to that. 


“Doubling on Brass” 


NOON arrives and with it a fever- 
heat atmosphere of expectancy on 
Knobnoster’s one main street. For with 
the op’ry house as a centrifugal point, a 
strange congregation, dressed in faded 
red and weather worn braid, blaring on 
instruments that show the effects of 
many years of travel and knocks and 
abuse, circles the. town square, delves 
into the residence district just beyond, 
lures the school boy from. his chores or 
from his books and then fades away as 
quickly as it came. But they who form 
the carnival of noise have not been lost. 

Eight hours more and the tall man 
with the cornet will be arrayed in a 
flowing black moustache and plotting 
against a beautiful heroine, only to be 
frustrated by the little man who played 
the tuba, while he who pounded the 
bass drum will be doing buck and wing 
steps between the acts. For in the busi- 
ness of displaying week stands of reper- 
toire to the small town populace at the 
moderate prices of “ten, twent’, thirt’,” 
it is a long established custom that the 
bow of greeting must be made by the 
masculine members to the tooting of 
their own horns, with the introduction 
of the femininity later. It’s all done for 
a salary that runs from the rather staid 
sum of $10 to the handsome amount of 
$30 a week. If the actor is also the 
property man—a sign of his ability to 
act even more poorly than the rest of 
the company—he gets the ten dollars; 
if he’s the leading man he draws the 
thirty. But whether he be the leading 
man or master of properties, he doubles 
in brass just the same. Such is the time- 
honored and long-observed tradition of 
the road company. 
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The Repertory Actor 


ONLY two things ever attract these 
persons into the “rep show” business ; 
heredity, or a desire to go on the stage 
without the ability to act. They form an 
entirely distinct class in the world of 
actors, and realizing this, they go 
through life as “rep” actors, never 
dreaming of a summons from Frohman 
or Belasco or Savage, and not worrying 
one whit about it. It’s a sort of homely 
life after all, a peaceful wandering that 
begins nowhere, has nowhere in view 
and ends nowhere. As long as the ac- 
commodation trains run within five 
hours of their schedule time and as long 
as the baggagemen get the trunks to the 
op’ry house there is nothing to worry 
about. The real actor in a real produc- 
tion may receive much more money for 
his work, but the “rep” actor has a 
much wider speaking acquaintance with 
his audience. He never sees Broadway, 
and Broadway never hears of him, but 
just mention that fact in a sneering way ! 
The small town repertoire actor, 
“ten, twent’, thirt’, and doubling brass,” 
thas just as much egotism as Sothern 
and Marlowe; don’t both of ’em play 
“rep ‘es 

For there is egotism—and particu- 
larity. The wandering minstrel of old 
carried his wardrobe in a cloth slanted 
jauntily over his shoulder on a smail 
bough of a tree. The wandering minstrel 
of to-day has higher aspirations, and if 
his outfit doesn’t include a regulation 
theatrical trunk of the best type, he isn’t 
an actor, and admits it. The boarding- 
house at which he stays may have un- 
comfortable beds and there may be ice 
in the pitcher in the cold mornings of 
winter, The food may be poor but all of 
that is permissible if it means fifty cents 
more a week for that “malleable rimmed 
Taylor.” 


Equipment of the Traveling Thespian 


INSIDE that trunk—every “rep” ac- 
tor carries about the same thing—is a 
varied assortment of clothing. Most of 
it, including that chief asset of actors, 
good and bad, a dress suit, usually comes 
from second hand stores. Along with 
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the dress suit is always a Prince Albert 
of an age past reckoning, a flannel shirt 
or two, some bandanna handkerchiefs 
and boots for an “Out West” play; a 
hickory shirt and a hickory hat for the 
“beautiful pastoral drama,” a revolver 
or two, two business suits so old they’re 
back in style again and divers articles of . 
comedy clothing which are the realiza- ~ 
tion of whatever wild ideas may have 
come into the mind of the actor. The 
dress suit'and Prince Albert are used 
in nearly every performance. The 
other costumes must await the call of 
necessity. 

The requisites extend even farther. 
The ordinary star in the ordinary city 
production can be content with most 
any of the grease paint preparations on 
the market. One kind is just as good as 
another to him. But will the “rep” actor 
bedaub his face with just whatever 
preparation happens along? Not the 
“rep man !”? 

Years ago a man began the business 
of making grease paint in Chicago. The 
stopping places then for theatrical com- 
panies were few and this man estab- 
lished no agencies. If any one desired 
grease paint, a call at his workshop 
would get it, but it wasn’t distributed 
at drug stores and other places for sale. 
This manufacturer still clings to his 
original system, and the repertoire actor 
still clings to the belief that only one 
man on earth can make grease paint. It 
may be better than the other kinds— 
and it may be a whole lot worse. Any- 
way, the average repertory actor will no 
more use other grease paint than he will 
harbor aspirations of ever playing in a 
New York production. Instead, he will 
use the sticks of coloring until the tin 
foil at the base scratches his face. Then 
he will send a mail order for more and 
beg and borrow from other members of 
the troupe until that order is filled. With 
any other kind of paint he doesn’t feel 
made up. He stumbles worse than ever 
in his lines, and no “rep” actor ever 
had a part letter perfect. He puts on the 
ordinarily tight fitting dress-suit for the 
“palace scene” and then wears a belt, 
leaving an equator of white shirt to 
blaze like a headlight at the waistline. 
He tumbles through the various situ- 
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ations, he forgets to speak the lines 
which form the cues for the drop of 
the curtain, he does a hundred and one 
other things he shouldn’t do, and simply 
because his face isn’t made up with his 
own particular and uniquely desirable 
brand of grease paint. 


The Repertory Itself 


THERE’S the difference between the 
actor and his grease paint and the actor 
and his play. The grease paint is im- 
portant to him; the play is merely a 
vehicle for his necessary bread, butter 
and bed. 

A week in rehearsals in August in the 
home town of the manager, and probably 
in the parlor of his home, is sufficient 
to acquaint the company with about 
four plays of varying age and com- 
plexion. Then comes the first week on 
the road—at a town of possibly one 
thousand people, twenty miles away. 
Here the other plays are learned, and 
the repertoire—consisting usually of 
one “Wild West” play, preferably about 
the doings of Jesse James, one real city 
play, like “The Man of Mystery,” one 
mountain play of the class of “In Old 
Kentucky,” ‘“Tennessee’s Pardner,” or 
“Jack o’ Diamonds,” a good old favorite 
or two like “Ten Nights in a Bar-room”’ 
or “East Lynne,” and then a “pastoral 
drama,” usually “Way Down East’”— 
is finished. These are the real names of 
the plays. They are likely to be almost 
anything by the time the manager of 
the wandering “rep show” gets through 
with them. 

The real naine of a play is never used 
by a repertoire show and there are good 
reasons, for the “rep show” bears the 
same relation to a metropolitan attrac- 
tion that moonshining does to legitimate 
distilling. The bane of moonshiners is 
the revenue officers. The bane of the 
repertoire manager is the owner of a 
copyrighted attraction who is selfish 
enough to desire that the copyright stand 
and who is mean tempered enough to 
prosecute when he learns that some ten, 
twenty and thirty cent attraction is dis- 
playing his production to the “tank 
towns” thinly disguised under some 
other title. 
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Dodging the Copyright Law 


THEREFORE, every play upon 
which the copyright still is good, is 
played by repertoire companies under 
different titles, and with the names of 
the characters changed so that by no 
chance the program—should it ever 
reach the owner of the real production 
—could tell a story of the decep- 
tion. By that token, “Way down East” 
is played as “New England Folks,” 
“The Heart of New England,” “Her 
Crimeless Sin” and a half hundred 
other titles. “Way Down East” is a 
necessary play, for it is pastoral—and 
what would a repertoire aggregation be 
without a collection of “beautiful 
pastoral dramas ?” 

More than once has a “rep show” 
packed its trunks and gotten ready for 
the road the minute the show is over be- 
cause of a yellow sheeted warning from 
the telegraph office just before overture 
time, consisting of a few trite words of 
threatened prosecution by an angry 
owner if the play is presented. The 
audience is already in the house, the 
stage is set, there is no chance for a 
change of play and so the risk goes. Be- 
tween every act, the property man packs 
all that is packable while the baggage- 
men hurry everything available to the 
depot and the manager makes dog eared 
pages in the railroad guide as he figures 
on the chances of flagging the 12:30 
flyer. A week’s lay-off follows in which 
the manager works overtime on new 
bookings and then the show starts out 
again, confident that the fretful owner 
of the pirated play has lost track of the 
meandering company and will forget his 
anger before he finds it again. 

And the copyrighted plays form only 
a unit of the re-named ones. Even “East 
Lynne” is not exempt and wanders aim- 
lessly around the small towns under 
new titles every week. If the billing was 
for “East Lynne,” no one would come 
to the performance, because there 1s 
hardly a person in the realm of small 
towns who hasn’t seen the play. But 
emblazoned under the title of “The 
Temptor’s Art,” or something equally 
ferocious,. the allurement of the new 
name has its effect and the audience has 














all the next day to get-over its indigna- 
tion at being tricked. 


The Barn That is Stormed 


AND the places in which these plays 
are presented are no better than the pro- 
ductions. The heart of every country 
town of from five hundred to five thou- 
sand inhabitants always harbors that 
curiosity known as the op’ry house. 
Usually above the drug store on the cor- 
ner or working as a combination with 
the W. O. W. hall above the hardware 
store, it contains many things of in- 
terest. A long flight of stairs with no 
landing to break the monotony leads to 
a set of double doors, decorated with 
the knife carvings and initials of the 
town’s “idle rich.” Within is perceived 
row upon row of kitchen chairs fastened 
on long planks to conform with a dream 
of imitating a real theatre so that the 
owner—perhaps the postmaster and 
hardware store proprietor—may sell 
seat coupons just as they do in the 
city. In the center of it all, and forming 
a sort of hub for the graduating, spoke- 
like arrangement of chairs, is the can- 
non-ball stove, surrounded by tobacco 
boxes, half full of saw-dust and placed 
there by the wise owner because he 
knows the tobacco chewing proclivities 
of the ones who usually choose the seats 
by “the good ol’ cannon-ball.” 

And then, as the rainbow of the 
scene, is the stage. There isn’t any or- 
chestra pit; a grandfather piano, yel- 
low-keyed and consumptive-toned, ca- 
teening against a stairway which evi- 
dently leads “back stage,” gives the 
only suggestion of overtures or cue 
music. If the baggagemen have arrived 
with the trunks, another feature is added 
in a long line of steel ribbed objects, 
extending from one side of the opera 
house to within a few feet of the piano 
—there isn’t room for them behind the 
curtain, there is just space enough for 
the one property trunk and the actors. 
If there’s a change of wardrobe to be 
made, the actor must arrive at the opera 
house before opening time, get out the 
wardrobe and carry it back to the dress- 
ing-room. After seven-thirty o’clock, it’s 
too late. The audience has begun to ar- 
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rive then and it wouldn’t be etiquette 
for an artist to select wardrobe in the 
sight of those who are to see the per- 
formance. 


Shifts and Make-Shifts 


AND above the trunks comes the 
footlight trough—sometimes fitted with 
kerosene lamps, sometimes with natural 
or acetylene gas and sometimes with 
real electric lights. After that comes 
the curtain. 

It’s always the same. It’s always the 
same stage and. it’s always the same 
scene. Against the background is a row 
of disgusted mountains. A tiny bit of 
tired spray rises as the breakers roar 
noiselessly against the rocky beach of 
thinly painted canvas. Gradually the sea 
calms down as it approaches the foot- 
lights and the fishing smack—anyone can 
tell that the scene is just off the coast of 
Algeria—floats lazily along, perform- 
ance after performance. Just a little to 
the right, where the ocean should be 
deepest, is a grimy, greasy, blackned hole 
in the canvas, the peep hole of the actors. 
It may be a bit disconcerting at first to be 
looking intently at a scene, and suddenly 
discover a curious eye glaring from a 
depth of forty fathoms on the port side, 
and absorbed in the sight of fifty per- 
sons in the thirty cent seats, but any 
audience can become accustomed to al- 
most any circumstance after a while. 

Behind that curtain is an arrange- 
ment of simplicity. On each side of the 
stage is stretched a long piece of canvas, 
carrying the only privacy that exists for 
the dressing-rooms of the actors. In 
one of these tent-like arrangements, 
viewing themselves in the one cracked 
mirror adorning the long shelf which 
runs the entire twelve foot depth of the 
stage, the leading man, the property 
man—who also does small “bits” of 
parts—the heavy man, the character 
man and the juvenile man put on their 
stage faces while the piano player sits 
on the only chair and makes remarks 
about the house. The women dress on 
the other side of the stage—the lead, the 
soubrette, the heavy woman, the char- 
acter woman and the ingenue, all to- 
gether. There isn’t any difference in the 
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two dressing-rooms except the variety 
of the garments hung on the nails which 
project at intervals from the wall. The 
small town op’ry house isn’t .discrimi- 
nating. It gives the men just as good 
accommodations as the women and it 
isn’t particular about the grade of those 
conveniences. 


Scenic Simplicities 


OUTSIDE the dressing-rooms no 
circling staircase leads to a fly gallery 
and no spider-like arrangement of ropes 
is there to bespeak a “gridiron,” that in- 
genious mass of wood and pulleys that 
cares for scenery in a metropolitan 
theatre. There isn’t any gridiron and 
there isn’t any fly gallery. Everything 
is reduced to a system on the small town 
stage. The roof is just ten feet above 
the floor of the stage and pulleys are 
fastened to the rafters. Small clothesline 
ropes run through these pulleys, ma- 
nipulating rollers upon which four 
“drops” are hung. A little farther along, 
in groups of two, at intervals on each 
side of the stage, are wooden grooves, 
with corresponding wooden pieces on 
the floor. They slant just a bit toward 
the back of the stage and an oblong, 
smooth-edged combination of wood and 
canvas fits into the grooves. One side 
bears the painted representation of an 
interior wall in a house built before the 
proverbial Heck thought of becoming 
famous. The other side presents a glori- 
ous mingling of once bright greens, reds 
and blues. Just through the spirit of 
contrast, the opera house manager has 
had the kitchen, attic, dive or dungeon 
scene painted on one side of a wing 
while the opposite side carries the dig- 
nity of the parlor “set.” 

One more set of wings remains. This 
bears on one side another conglomera- 
tion of stenciled colors, a trifle more 
pallid than those of the “parlor set.” 
The other set is another contrast, for it 
bears the green boughs of a forest, end- 
ed rather abruptly by the squared edges 
of the wings, but nevertheless a forest. 
Three of the drops furnish the back- 
ground for the various settings, the par- 
lor drop doing duty for both parlor and 
Sitting-room, with a hole cut in the 
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middle for a “center door fancy.” Al 
little to the front of the first set of 
wings is the fourth drop—a street 
scene in which the buildings have be- 
come so sadly distorted from many 
wrappings around the roller which 
winds up the scene that the street re- 
fuses to assume anything except a 
snake-like appearance. 

It’s all the house can offer, and it’s 
all the house ever will offer. But if the 
audience doesn’t like it, then the audi- 
ence can just chip in and build another 
opera house. There never was any 
money in the show business for a hard- 
ware man, anyhow, and besides, didn’t 
the “rep show” advertise that it carried 
special scenery? 


A Rural First Night 


THE stage is calm and restful as the 
doors of the house open for the first 
production of the week, “Life for Life,” 
The wild-eyed stage manager, the hur- 
rying carpenters, the electricians, the 
flymen, the scene-shifters and the bored- 
appearing firemen are missing. Instead, 
the property man, who by his contract’ 
is made up an hour before anyone else, 
is eyeing the situation in a professional, 
don’t-care-what-happens manner. The 
first scene is an attic, so the kitchen set 
is used. The property list is pulled from 
a hip pocket and with one hand holding 
it before his eyes, the one man stage 
force begins his work of setting the 
scene, An old blanket is thrown in one 
corner for a bed, a soap box is placed 
by a kitchen table on which are pen, ink 
and paper. A candle is stuck in a beer 
bottle and lighted and the set is made. 
Then the property man goes back to 
the dressing-room to loaf a bit. 

Over on the women’s side, Mrs. Ken- 
dall, weighing a hundred and ninety 
and still playing ingenues, is covering 
her face with cold cream and complain- 
ing to Mrs. Steelsmith that her husband 
might have been playing leads right 
now instead of being a ten dollar a 
week property man if he had only let 
the booze alone. Mrs. Steelsmith, still 
nettled at the remembrance that her 
husband failed to bring her breakfast 
to her room that morning, remarks that 
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even a property man is a whole lot bet- 
ter than a bum comedian. 


Artistic Temperaments on the Road 


NOTHING especial is wrong, in fact 
everything is natural and normal. For 
if ever there existed a dissatisfied, ex- 
acting, gossiping, fault-finding lot of 
women, they are to be found in the rep- 
ertoire aggregations which bring the 
touch of the outside world to the “tank 
town.” Seldom is one beautiful or even 
pretty, and yet seldom is one unmarried. 
As a result, Husband not only earns his 
living by playing in the band, helping to 
collect the show paper hung in the vari- 
ous windows of the town by the ad- 
vance, for use in the next stopping 
place, by parading and by acting, but he 
must be a valet also. The repertoire ac- 
tress is an artiste of the truest type. She 
may not be able to act, she may not be 
pretty and she may not even be able to 
remember the lines which should be 
said on the stage, but that doesn’t in- 
terfere with the fact that she is an 
artiste, with an artistic temper and tem- 
perament. Therefore to appease that na- 
ture, Husband must bring up the break- 
fast in the morning and the luncheon 
at noon; he must pack and unpack her 
trunk and be adept at solving the com- 
binations of how to fold the dresses 
which form the wife’s wardrobe. He 
must hook her up in the back in the 
changes between acts. Constantly whin- 
ing, constantly complaining, the wife 
forms a something that is always a 
source of variety in the “rep” actor’s 
life. He never knows what she is going 
to do next and she doesn’t care whether 
he knows or not. The average man who 
hears troubles when he arrives home 
after a day at the office has a delightful 
marital life compared to the husband of 
the repertoire actress. He never ceases 
to hear them. 


Peculiarities of the Fly-By-Night 
Actor 


THE “rep show” doesn’t cause it. 
Tt’s just nature and that nature usually 
is the cause of the roving temperament 
which makes the woman a repertoire 
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actress. Sometimes she uses good Eng- 
lish. Sometimes she says “them” for 
“those,” but as a rule she is the stage 
struck country girl with the rough 
edges worn off, and marred in temper 
as a result of the sandpapering. She is 
at home anywhere and dissatisfied 
everywhere. Her remarks would be as 
caustic in the New Theatre in New 
York, as they are in the op’ry house she 
plays in by right of human equation. 
Her acting is poor. The op’ry house is 
worse, so what’s the difference. 

On the other side, however, Husband 
Steelsmith isn’t worrying Instead, he is 
dealing in reminiscences as he borrows 
a stick of No. 7 flesh tint from the 
heavy man and then turns his make-up 
box inside out in a vain hunt for his 
plaid whiskers. 

“Just this kind of a show-shop in 
Fulton,” he remarks. “Ever show Ful- 
ton? The show-shop is right in the mid- 
dle of the town. Insane asylum’s at one 
end of the street an’ a college is at th’ 
other. Let’s see, I was with Miller 
Brothers then an’ doublin’ in brass on 
the lead cornet. Well, some college guy 
makes a crack at me an’ so I soaks him 
with one hand while I plays the cornet 
with th’ other. He makes another crack 
at me an’ I soaks him again. Then some 
little kid comes up an’ pulls at my leg. 
‘Don’t mind them college guys,’ he says, 
‘they make ’em at one end o’ the street 
an’ catch ’em at th’ other.’ ”’ 


The Curtain Rises 


LOUD noises are coming from out- 
side the door, indicative of nearly a full 
house. The uncarpeted floor, magnifying 
every footstep, acts as a cash register 
to those inside the wall of muslin. The 
voice of the property man echoes 
through the dressing room and out into 
the house: 

“O-ver-ture !” 

The “professor” leaves his chair to 
begin his work of trying to chastise a 
tune out of a set of piano strings that 
lost their melody in the days of 
slavery. He works with spirited activity 
and his hands rise and fall with trip- 
hammer speed, force and regularity. 
The audience applauds. It has heard no 
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music, but it knows the effort was 
heartily sincere. The fishing smack off 
the coast of Algeria wobbles painfully 
upward as the property. man pulls at the 
ropes. The “spectacular scenic drama,” 
“Life for Life,” begins. 

The spectacular part of the scenery 
is missing for some reason and only the 
meager efforts of the property man and 
his kitchen set, culled from the “house 
stuff” are presented, Two thirds of the 
audience may not know the play, but in 
the remaining third, there is sure to be 
some one to whom the lines sound 
mighty familiar. There is a strange in- 
timacy about the character of the ec- 
centric author and about the red _whis- 
kered Irishman who uses paragraphs of 
denunciation against the Demon Rum— 
to which the eccentric author, being a 
devotee of said Demon, pays little at- 
tention. 


The Villain Still Pursues 


THEN, when the author sits down 
in the light of the beer-bottled candle to 


write a story for a pauper magazine, 
recognition comes. He reads aloud as 
he writes: 

“*Twas on a dark and stormy even- 
ing that a beautiful young lady might 
have been seen stepping from the stony 
stoop of her magnificent mansion, and 
holding out her be-jeweled hand for a 
moment to determine the fierceness of 
the downpour, start unsteadily to cross 
the street. Aha! From behind the 
shadow of a tall and thundering maple, 
a man of sinister appearance, with 
black, flowing moustaches, beady eyes, 
and darkened skin, starts in pursuit. He 
seizes her in his grasp, crying: ‘Aha, me 
fair maid, at last I have you!’ But such 
was not to be. At that moment a street 
car ground him into a thousand pieces, 
but undismayed, he gathered himself 
together like a joint snake, and the vil- 
lain still pursued her!” 

The great spectacular drama, “Life 
for Life,” is nothing more than “The 
Phoenix,” in which Milton and Dolly 
Nobles made the expression—‘“the vil- 
lain still pursued her”—popular twenty- 
odd years ago. 

Just how long the first act stays on 


depends on how well the actors re- 
member their lines. The play may have 
had a hundred performances, but that 
makes no difference. Some one misses a 
few lines, some one else misses a few 
more and then the rest skip the unim- 
portant sentences just to keep the others 
company. 


Progress of the Play 


THE fishing smack sinks downward 
and the property man leaves the curtain 
rope to push the kitchen wings back 
out of the way and to roll up the kitchen 
drop at the rear. Two tosses and the 
furniture is gone, leaving a stage en- 
tirely clear. No shouted word of 
“strike” to scurrying stage hands is 
necessary. What is the use of talking to 
oneself? The company has promised 
special scenery. Well, the company will 
just keep its promise. The property 
trunk is opened and a folded lump of 
dirty muslin is crumpled under the arm 
of the property man as he reaches for 
hammer and tacks. A moment later he 
has pulled a step-ladder from a corner 
of the stage and is tacking the palace 
scene—painted in fast fading dyes— 
to the roof. Three dining-room chairs, . 
an oak table marked $5.98 at the Steb- 
bins Furniture and Undertaking Empo- 
rium and a never failing settee are then 
carried from their hiding place in some 
recess of the spaceless expanse of the 
stage, through the doors of the sagging, 
flapping palace “set”? and out upon the 
stage. The act is nearly ready and the 
property man puffs a cigaret as he 
works, leaving an incense of tobacco to 
be wafted to the audience through the 
peep-hole. 

The dim light of the curtained stage 
becomes brighter with the beginning of 
the act. The troupe stalks through the 
lines of act two and then the curtain 
dims the light once more. The property 
man is still on the job. Two yanks and 
the palace set lies on the floor. A kick 
or two and it is in the corner with the 
step-ladder. The crippled street scene 
hurtles downward as the front curtain 
hurtles up and four jerks of the arm 
compel the appearance of four wood- 
wings behind the street “drop” as the 
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hopeless strains of the piano foretell the 
coming of Jed Steelsmith in his in- 
imitable between-the-acts specialty. 


Stumped for a Stump 


THE rope that guards the wood drop 
is loosened, and a sickly group of 
wrinkled trees unrolls itself to do its 
duty as a landscape. A stump is needed 
for the woodland scene, both as a part 
of the picture and as a sitting place for 
the actors. There is no stump in the 
house. The property man lights another 
cigaret, a spark of which might im- 
prison two hundred persons in a fire 
trap. Two puffs of deliberation. Then 
three tacks, a nail keg, one hammer and 
a piece of green cloth result in a stump, 
while Steelsmith sings the first verse of 
his song. Two soap boxes, more tacks, 
the same hammer and another piece of 
cloth make a mossy bank upon which 
the heroine may recline. Of course, no 
one ever saw a mossy bank of such 
rectangular proportions, But then, it’s 
only a play and a person shouldn’t go to 
see a show unless he has at least a 
spark of imagination. 

Another heavenly trip is made by the 
fishing smack, to be followed by one in 
the opposite direction. The heavy man 
makes an announcement of the play of 
the next night while the comedian sells 
song books in his make-up, and then 
with “the kind permission of the audi- 
ence,” comes the closing act. Two more 
trips of the front curtain and the actors 
go to their boarding houses with noth- 
ing at all to do until the next day— 
when they can get up, help distribute 
hand bills, parade at noon, play in front 
of the opera house at dinner time and go 
on with a new play at night. The next 
week, salaries may stop and after that 
—but who cares? 


A Precarious Occupation 


A QUEER, self-satisfied lot are they, 
with nothing ahead but a life of small 
towns, poor railroads, cheap boarding- 
houses and the corresponding discom- 
forts, and nothing behind but a trail of 
the same thing. The season may start 
with a few weeks of relative luxury, 
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due to the fact that the show is just 
starting its season and is still paying 
salaries; next follow weeks of un- 
certainty and then the end, with a be- 
ginning all over again. It happens year 
after year, with unfailing regularity. 
From one small town to another the 
show drifts, barely making enough to 
pay its board bills. Finally there comes 
the time when ‘the property trunk, bear- 
ing the “special scenery” label must be 
left with a grasping boarding-house 
keeper for the bill that wasn’t paid. 

The news spreads ahead that the 
show is going broke. An actor’s trunk 
remains behind in the next town and 
others follow the first as the weeks 
progress. Finally the company plays to 
only the postmaster, in on a pass, five 
boys who have thrown handbills, the 
constable, the hotel keeper, the opera 
house manager, a waitress who made 
a hit with the piano player and a few 
stragglers who hadn’t heard those dis- 
heartening rumors of the ghost that 
wouldn’t walk. The receipts are three 
dollars and a quarter. The manager 
takes a train for home to get another 
hundred dollars in some way and start 
another show. The actors work the 
telegraph wires in the hope of finding 
a thriving company with positions open 
and enough money to get those trunks 
out of pawn. 


Life of the Traveling Trouper 


BUT IT is all done complacently 
and without worry. Experience has been 
that of years, and many other times 
the repertoire companies have been 
wrecked on the shoals of empty seats. 
It’s the inevitable finish to the usual 
repertoire show; everyone knew it was 
a bad show year in Nebraska when the 
troupe crossed the Iowa line, and the 
“rep” actor knows the playgoing pro- 
pensities of every state in the Union— 
so why worry? Some other “rep show” 
will need actors and the engagement 
may last all the rest of the season. It’s 
all in the game, this going broke, and 
there’s nothing lost except the society 
of the manager. The actor gathers his 
cornet or his tuba under the arm of 
his long-worn coat and is ready for an- 
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other show. It may be a few days, it 
may be a week. What’s the difference? 
Haircuts are seldom anyway and shaves 
come only every three or four days. 
The boarding-house will stand good for 
_a while longer and the suit of clothes 
‘has been’ worn three seasons already 
and should last a bit longer. Then if 
the worst comes, a man can generally 
find a job as a clerk or a farm hand 
or a corn shucker while the wife attends 
to that ever pressing neccessity of 
threshing the country for another “rep” 
job. The trunk can go if necessary and 
other clothes can be borrowed when 
the engagement comes, but the cornet 
or the tuba must stay. He’ll need the 
instrument when that new job comes 
along, for he'll need to “double in 
brass” and one cannot duplicate him- 
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self in the baser metal without having 
something with which to do the dupli- 
cating. 

The life of some “rep” players may 
have varied from this scale of things, 
but if his life was different, then he 
wasn’t really an inborn repertoire 
trouper. There may have been some 
good shows, but they were accidents, 
There may have been some opera 
houses which differed from the general 
rule, but usually that well-known sign, 
designed originally by some frank 
owner, and copied by others equally 
frank, hangs in nearly every “tank 
town” playhouse and tells the whole 
story: 


WE Know Ovr Howse Is Rotten 


ut 
How Is Your SHow? 


FROM THE RHYMSTER’S SHUELPH 


A chorus girl hailing from Guelph, 
Named Mazie—a sprightly young uelph, 
Soon will star on Broadway 

In a musical play, 
I know, for she told me hersuelph! 


James F, McManus. 








= 


=% 


i iD 
“RAYS 
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IN THIS article Mr. Loud makes a plea for some secure placement of documents, etc. : 
ones | to the American stage, in order that the work of the future historians may be 


acilitated. 


HERE are museums for the preser- 

vation of bugs, flags, pictures and 

about everything else; veritable 
temples have been consecrated to the 
Preservation of legal lore, millions of 
printed pages contain the rulings of 
courts for the guidance of future judges 
and advocates; but in all this motley 
array of architecture that decorates the 
land, there is not a single building de- 
voted to the preservation and permanent 
record of what is technically known as 
the traditional “business” of English 
drama. _ Yet without this “business,” 
Productions of the plays are seriously 


handicapped or wholly impossible. Like 
the Masonic ritual, which has never 
been written, this valuable information 
is passed along from generation ‘o 
generation by word of mouth. The 
holders of the secret have become fewer 
and fewer with each passing season 
until now they might almost group 
themselves into a committee of the 
mystical seven. Still unmindful of what 
portends, no effort is being made to 
remedy the existing condition. As a re- 
sult, there are probably less than a 
half-dozen men in the American the- 
atre wholly capable of directing a pro- 
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duction of one of the English classics, 
in accordance with the traditions. 


The Tradition. of “Hamlet” 


AN EXAMPLE of this condition 
was afforded some. time ago when 
Robert Mantell was engaged to appear 
as. the star with a stock company de- 
siring to give a few performances of 
“Hamlet.” It was a good stock company, 
too, one that had been producing a 
string of modern dramas with notable 
financial success, and the stage director 
who had previously had thorough and 
rigid training in this line of work at 
various New York theatres, had been 
the subject for much critical praise and 
comment, He seemed to know some- 
thing of all the little details in the art 
of stagecraft and there was only one 
thing he lacked—a knowledge of the 
traditions. As soon as Mantell arrived, 
the stage director called upon him at 
his hotel and made a clean breast of 
his ignorance, declaring his own lack 
of equipment, but at the same time 
seeming to speak for practically al! the 
stage directors of his generation. 

“T couldn’t stage a single act of 
‘Hamlet,’ ” he said. “Why should I be 
able to do sof There are no prompt- 
books available, the directions in the 
text are of no value; and the public 
seems to know the traditions of the 
play better than the average stage di- 
rector knows them to-day. There is no 
place where we can turn for accurate 
information. I know, for I have con- 
sulted all the reference books available 
in the libraries; so I will tell you 
frankly that unless we can use your 
‘Hamlet’ prompt-books and perhaps 
have the value of your advice and tech- 
nical suggestions at rehearsal, there 
will either be a new stage director for 
this company, or there will be no per- 
formance of ‘Hamlet.’ I can do 
nothing.” 


Few American Authorities 


OF COURSE there was a perform- 
‘ ance of “Hamlet” and the traditions 
of the centuries were adhered to, the 
result of hundreds of years of study 
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by the greatest actors in the world was 
employed ; for Mr. Mantell has that in- 
formation and is able to. communicate 
it to others. There are a few actors in 
addition to Mantell who are similarly 
equipped: “Billy” Crane, Frederick 
Warde, E. H. Sothern—perhaps . an 
even half-dozen men. connected with 
the Americam theatre who can speak 
with authority on this important sub- 
ject. Mr. Crane seems to have aban- 
doned the classics altogether and _ is clos- 
ing his career as a very modern gentle- 
man in the comedies constructed for 
his use by George Ade. Mr. Warde con- 
tinues to lecture on Shakespeare and 
occasionally makes a dramatic revival— 
as for instance his ill-fated production 
of “Timon of Athens” during the pres- 
ent season. Mr. Sothern and Mr. Man- 
tell appear almost exclusively in the ~ 
Shakespearean classics, so there may 
be a few of their associates who are re- 
ceiving a tuition that will be of value 
and permit the traditions of stage man- 
agement and production to survive, 
just as the folk-lore and songs of the 
nations have been passing by word 
of mouth for centuries and even now 
survive with more or less accuracy. 
The question arises as to what means 
should be employed to preserve the re- 
sults of these monumental labors of 
the giants of old. Delay may be danger- 
ous, and if, as it seems to many people, 


the present owes it to future gen- © | ; 


erations to pass along all that is best 
of our dramatic inheritance from the 
past, means for the certain preservation 
of all this information reposing in a 


_few minds should be provided. Louis 


James, the veteran actor, another who 
possessed a rare fund of traditional 
knowledge of the classics, died last 
winter with barely a word of warning. — 
Mantell, Sothern, Crane and Warde 
are no longer young men. It is not un- 
reasonable to assume that an unfore- 
seen catastrophe might result in the 
sudden transfer of this notable quartet 
of actors from activity in the Amefi- 
can theatre. a 

“The library of Alexandria is im 7 
flames,” cries old Theodotus in George ~ 
Bernard Shaw’s “Caesar and Cleo ~ 
patra.” 

















“Let it burn,” retorts Caesar. “Will 
you destroy the past?” moans the wise 
man. “Ay—and build the future with 
its ruins,’ replies the conqueror. 

The sudden death of every actor and 
stage director in America would not 
mean that American audiences would 
witness no more performances of the 
Shakespearean dramas and other Eng- 
lish comedies and plays that have a semi- 
classical status in the repertoires of our 
theatres. But such a catastrophe would 
be a serious disaster to American art 
in future generations, as well as to the 
present. If the four actors named should 
become suddenly incapacitated, the fu- 
ture generations of art lovers would have 
justifiable reason for reproaching the 
present apathy in the matter of making 
a permanent record of the traditions 
connected with the enactment of the 
classics, which are now available. 


A Memorial Theatre 


ENGLAND has a memorial theatre 
at Stratford-on-Avon, the home of the 
poet, where each year a festival is held 
attended by enthusiasts from all parts 
of the world. This theatre is sacred to 
the memory of the greatest poet that 
ever lived, and representations of his 
plays are made there annually, which 
are supposed to reflect all the best of 
accumulated traditions as well as what- 
ever is deserving in newer thought and 
study, and what is made possible by the 
progress of time in mechanics, lighting, 
costuming and general investiture. Even 
this gigantic memorial, however, pos- 
sesses no adequate record of traditional 
production that would enable the stage 
director without previous knowledge, to 
acquire necessary information. 

Such a source of knowledge, how- 
ever, he has a right to expect and to 
demand. The naturalist has museums of 
natural history; the archaeologist finds 
whatever he seeks in original form, 
teplica, or in printed record; even the 
voices and music of decaying races are 
recorded in the phonograph for future 
students; shelves of the great libraries 
are devoted to costumes and it is an 
easy matter to trace their evolution 
from the fig leaf to the hobbleskirt ; but 
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nothing definitely and. accurately de- 
scribing the lighting, exits and entrances 
of the characters, and the “business” 
demanded of them in any one of the 
dozen of English classics, is obtainable 
by the stage director. 


Legendary Lore of the. Stage 


THERE IS no place where, for ex- 
ample, the director unacquainted with 
“Henry VIII” could find that—while 
the printed text conveys no such infor- 
mation—the effectiveness of the scene 
in which the Queen lashes Wolsey, is 
much heightened by a knowledge of the 
traditional reading of the line—“Lord 
Cardinal, to you I speak.” John Philip 
Kemble is said to have devised the new 
reading for his sister, Mrs. Siddons— 
who created a precedent for all other 
interpreters of the part to follow. She 
read the first two words and paused, 
whereupon Cardinal Campeius, thinking 
he is addressed by the lady steps for- 
ward. The Queen waves him aside 
with an imperious gesture and sweeps 
forward to Wolsey, resuming “to you 
I speak,” then proceeding with the 
denunciation, 

The stage director would not easily 
find any of the information that would 
readily enable his actors to get the most 
effective comedy from lines and scenes 
which are not readily comprehended by 
moderns. He would not find a record 
of such important matters as the re- 
vival of “Julius Caesar” at Meiningen 
by Herr Barney, who devised new 
“business” for Antony's oration over 
Caesar’s body that has since been quite 
generally adopted. When Brutus ceases 
addressing the mob, giving leave to 
Antony to continue, the people are still 
intent upon Brutus’ words, and are en- 
ticed away only by the frantic appeals 
of “Friends,” then “Romans,” and 
later “Countrymen” and what follows— 
not gathering about him with ‘rapt at- 
tention until after he speaks of Caesar’s 
will, but slowly walking over to him 
one by one, as his eloquence appeals to 
them. The director searching for infor- 
mation, would doubtless find no record 
of that remarkable performance of the 
same play at the Théatre Antoine in 
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Paris when the great de Max as Antony 
ascended to the pulpit, draped in red 
robes and delivered the oration while 
snifing at a large red rose which he 
carried in his hand. 

“Hamlet” was played for centuries 
and yet it remained for Sir Henry 
Irving to place a peacock feather fan 
in Ophelia’s hand that the Danish prince 
might snatch it from her when he read 
the line: “Ay—a very peacock.” It was 
Irving again who arranged for the duel 
and wounding of Mercutio in the pub- 
lic place where there was a fountain 
and church, so that the wit might point 
to them as he said that his wound was 
not “as deep as a well or as wide as 
a church door.” 


Need of a Repository for Theatrical 
Records 


THESE THINGS, and ten thousand 
more of a similar nature, should be put 
down in a record that the passing of 
human life cannot obliterate or destroy. 
They should be classified, indexed and 
arranged for the convenience of stu- 
dents in some national repository where 
they would be accessible to all stage 
craftsmen. The time is not too late. 
There is little doubt that such men as 
Crane, Mantell, Sothern and Warde, 
perhaps a few others, would gladly 
contribute their services to such a 
cause, and many prompt-books now re- 
posing in theatre attics, or held by the 
families of actors who formerly made 
use of them, would quickly be deposited 
in the care of an institution organized 
and maintained for this worthy pur- 
pose, and properly housed in a fireproof 
structure. Contemporary authors would 
also welcome the opportunity to file in 
such a store-house a permanent record 
of their technical directions—which are 
not usually fully indicated on their man- 
uscripts, although now there is a ten- 
dency to be more explicit and clear in 
this matter. 

Clyde Fitch, for instance, who was 
an intelligent and skillful stage director 
as well as author, fairly burdened his 
manuscripts with “business” concerning 
the action of his plays, sometimes go- 
ing so far as to indicate the slightest 
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change of countenance, the height, 
weight, and general personal appear- 
ance of his characters, and not only the 
color, location and various uses of the 
properties, but the very materials from 
which they were made and their value, 
as a contributing factor in the character- 
ization—on the theory, no doubt, that 
the person is likelier to reveal his taste 
in the little things that surround him 
than in the actual words he speaks. Sar- 
dou was also a marvel in this matter, a 
well known illustration of his method 
being the manuscript which indicated 
the moving of every chair on the stage 
by various characters and at various 
moments during the action, that they 
might be in the desired location at a 
desired moment when the scene re- 
quired it. 

There is also the important matter of 
incidental music accompanying the 
drama, which has been worked out 
with infinite care and experiment by. 
the master minds of the past. Irving 
frequently commissioned the composi- 
tion of special music to aid in the ac- 
complishment of desired effects. Daly, 
Bernhardt and Belasco have made sim- 
ilar contributions to the stage ; but their 
labors, like the labors of so many others 
in theatric art preceding them, are 
likely to pass into oblivion unless the 
record is speedily brought to a per- 
manent abiding-place for preservation. 


A Guide for the Stage Director 


PRIMARILY this project is for the 
benefit of the stage director and the 
actor ; but indirectly it is for the benefit 
and pleasure of theatre-goers and all 
lovers of dramatic art, for it is but 
natural to expect from the artist accord- 
ing to his equipment, materials, train- 
ing and knowledge. The stage director 
who has such an important function, 
in the drama, has been too long neglect- 
ed and his achievements have been too 
grudgingly recognized. He held a place 
of honor in the Athenian theatre of 
the dim past, when it was not beneath 
the dignity of some of the immortal 
bards to conduct personally the repre- 
sentations of their own works in the 
theatre. Then there was a lapse, a long 





















period in which the theatre continued 
to’exist, but all attempt at technical 
stage direction was abandoned. Even 
the Elizabethan theatre, in which dra- 
matic poesy blossomed forth again, 
afforded meager opportunities for the 
technical details of production and the 
director or manager of the stage was, 
as he has been since, either an actor 
who found that he could not act, or 
a man whose duty it was to hold the 
manuscript of a play and assume re- 
sponsibility for mishaps on the stage, 
rather than one absolutely responsible 
for the conduct of the actors and the 
entire production. 

The stage director is a more im- 
portant person in the theatre than the 
public or actors usually believe to be 
the case. At any rate, his imperative 
function in the modern theatre is often 
overlooked or discredited. Rachel, the 
greatest actress of her time, or accord- 
ing to some authorities, of all time, ac- 
knowledged her debt to Samson, who 
was in reality her stage director as well 
as teacher. Mrs. Leslie Carter ac- 
knowledges the value of David Be- 
lasco’s technical direction in laying the 
foundation for her career. David War- 
field, a burlesque entertainer, became 
under the same skillful hand, Ameri- 
ca’s leading character actor. Augustin 
Daly held a similar position in regard 
to Ada Rehan, John Philip Kemble to 
Mrs. Siddons. In each instance, how- 
ever, and in many others that might be 
cited, the director was a student of 
wide and varied experience in matters 
relating to the stage, and one who had 
means of acquiring what was traditional 
in dramatic art, as well as an oppor- 
tunity fully to exploit his own ideas 
under appropriate auspices. 


Preserving Histrionic Inheritances 


GERMANY has national archives 
where a record of all that pertains to 
the acting of plays is preserved. France 
has a national theatre where the tra- 
ditional business in a vast repertoire is 
carefully recorded, where costume plates 
are’kept and where all necessary infor- 
mation concerning a production is easily 
obtainable. England has a memorial 
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at Stratford that might easily extend 
its sphere of usefulness to provide for 
the demands of future stage directors. 

In America, where the theatre is 
more prosperous than in any other 
country on earth, where vastly larger 
sums of money are expended upon pro- 
duction than elsewhere, and where a 
larger number of people are regular 
attendants at the theatre, there is no 
similar institution. The New Theatre 
might in time have fulfilled this mis- 
sion, but the traditions were not 
followed there with sufficient fidelity 
to make a permanent record of what 
transpired of particular value, and the 
innovations there have not established 
precedents that are likely to obtain in 
future. It was not a national theatre, 
nor was it representative of all the best 
in American drama. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that only one of the actors be- 
fore named in this writing, had 
any connection with The New Theatre, 
and according to report, this engage- 
ment came near to termination before 
the opening night because there were 
innumerable difficulties arising from the 
fact of no available record of traditional 
practices that in essential details, like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
could not be altered. 

What is truly needed is some insti- 
tution—in view of the national pre- 
judice against a government-endowed 
theatre which will never be erected in 
America until public sentiment and 
taste have changed—that will be recog- 
nized as the fountain-head of informa- 
tion and inspiration for stage directors. 
Nothing would be more fitting than the 
erection of a great national Shake- 
spearean Memorial in this land of 
Shakespeare-worshipers that would 
discharge this imperative function for 
all the theatres in the country and for 
the present and future playgoers. It 
should be erected and perhaps main- 
tained by public subscription, the chil- 
dren of the public schools contributing 
their dimes and the millionaire his 
substantial sum, each having a similar 
interest in this personal effort to per- 
petuate what is worthy in the venerable 
and noble art of acting. 




























































A SHORT STORY OF THE THEATRE 


UT if you have Willie Harrison on 
your side, your team’ll be bigger’n 
our’n.” 

“Well, I don’t care—I got last choose. 
—If I can’t have him, I wont play.” 

That decided it. Willie Harrison went 
on ‘“Muggsy” Michael’s side, and the 
game of baseball, such as it was, went 
on. The contest was very exciting—the 
vacant lot rang with boyish shouts. 
Five innings were played, when— 

“Hey! Look fellers!’’ Muggsy called. 
“There’s the girl again.” 

Sure enough—over by a pile of 
bricks, all by herself, was a tiny blonde 
tot of about twelve. Every day she came 
and watched the boys at play. She 
never spoke, never moved for about 
half an hour. Then she would daintily 
step over the piles of tin cans and other 
rubbish, and with head saucily erect, 


walk out through the broken boards in 
the tumble-down fence. 
“Muggsy” was at bat. It was a critic- 


al time, for his team needed a run to 7 


tie the score; youthful breaths were 
held; one — two — three — “Muggsy” 
Michaels struck out! 
“There’s some one around here that’s 
a Jonah,” he said, reaching down for @ 
tin can. “Jonahs aint wanted here!” 
He threw the can at the brick pile; he 


just meant to frighten her; taken un- © 


awares, the girl threw up her arms and 
the missile struck her a sharp blow om 
the elbow. 

“Don’t cry little girl. He didn’t mean 
to hurt you.” 

Willie Harrison had run over to her; 
he offered his handkerchief—he patted 
her gingerly on the back and _ notice 
for the first time how pretty she was, 
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least,’ she sobbed. “I—I—was merely 
studying you. I don’t think it was at 
all gentlemanly of him.” 

“Naw—it wasn’t—he’s a fresh guy 
anyway,” answered Willie. 

“Come on, Willie,’ shouted Mugg- 
sy. “You’re up next.” 

“T aint going to play any more.” 

“Oh, ho! Get wise fellers—Willie’s 
got a girl!” as 

“Never you mind about that,” Willie 
answered. “If any o’ you fellers get 
fresh with her again—you got me to 
lick !” 


Thus it began. Willie Harrison played 
no more baseball in the vacant lot. On 
the following afternoon, he found the 
little blonde girl waiting for him on the 
stoop. She told him her name was Mu- 
rie—Muriel Murdock. That wasn’t her 
real name, but it sounded nicer than 
Kirchbaum. Willie was very much puz- 
zled—could one really change their 
name if they didn’t like it? If so, he 
would call himself “Jack Desmond” like 
the hero in the dime novel. The more 


® she said, however, the more perplexed 


he became—she referred to “parts,” “S. 
R. O.” signs, “stars” and “leading 
ladies.” He would have asked for in- 
formation—only that would have shown 
his mental inferiority. Even at thirteen 
the male human being doesn’t like to do 
that—so he pretended he understood. 
Next day they went to the zodlogical 
garden. Hand in hand they wandered 
from cage to cage. Willie was in his 
element ; he was explaining—airing his 
school knowledge; from the aoudad to 
the zebu, they all came in for an elab- 
orate lecture, accompanied by youth- 
ful exaggerations. Muriel’s gaze at first 
was one of open-eyed amazement. As 
the boy continued it changed to positive 
idolatry—here was the thing she had 
dreamed of, but never known before— 
a teal live boy—and such a boy—he 
seemed to know everything! Her pre- 
cocious little head made a hero of him. 
They left the zoo and rambled on. 
Among the trees and winding walks, 
Willie’s stock of information ran out— 


‘he had not yet learned botany—so he 


was silent. 
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“T’ll tell you what,” said Muriel sud- 
denly. “Let’s you and I become en- 
gaged !” 

“What’s that?” asked Willie. 

“Dear me—don’t you know? It’s 
awfully pretty. We have love scenes— 
you must buy me a ring. Then there is 
the villain—he wants me too. When I 
tell him I ‘never can be his’ he tries to 
steal me and you come to the rescue— 
then he’s foiled!” 

“T'll be engaged if you say so,” Willie 
answered, “My sister is; but there isn’t 
any villain—only papa says that her 
young man is a ‘cheap skate.’ What’s 
love scenes ?” 

“Oh, that’s easy. You must call me 
‘dearest’ and ‘idol of your soul’ and 
swear to ‘love me always’ and say you'll 
marry me ’gainst the wishes of the 
whole world. Oh, it’s lots of fun—then 
you must kiss me, too, just like the lead- 
ing man does.” 

Willie learned rapidly—and enjoyed 
his lessons. He bought a penny box of 
candy that contained a ring—Muriel 
wore it. He was a changed young man 
in a very short time. He shunned his 
boy companions; Muriel and_ the 
thought of her filled his every moment. 
One day the teacher kept him in after 
school. He stood the punishment for 
about fifteen minutes; then in spite of 
protests he ran out. He found Muriel 
in tears. She said she was afraid he had 
“deserted her for the other woman.” 
He didn’t know what she was talking 
about, but he tenderly kissed her hand 
as per her instructions. 


It is Saturday noon. Willie is at home 
eating his lunch. His mother bids him 
hurry, because she wants to “finish the 
dishes” and go out. 

“Where are you going, ma?” 

“Oh, just to a matinée.” 

Willie’s knife fell clattering to his 
plate—his jaw dropped. 

“For goodness’ sake, child, don’t you 
do that! What’s the matter with you?” 

“Why, that’s where Muriel is—only 
she’s in it and. ‘plays a part.’ What’s a 
matinée?” 

Mrs. Harrison ignored her thirteen 
year oid son’s question and asked 
another. 
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“Who’s Muriel ?” 

“Oh, she’s my “bethrothed’—we’re en- 
gaged.” 

It was mother’s turn to drop some- 
thing; she did—a whole armful of 
potatoes. 

“Willie Harrison—what do you mean 
by that? And this girl, you say she’s 
on the stage—an actress?” 

Mrs. Harrison’s accent on the last 
word was a terrible thing to hear—like 
the Purtain cry of “Witchcraft!” She 
had a vision of a be-painted female 
having designs on her son—“A hussy 
trying to worm herself into a respect- 
able household.” Engaged—to a play- 
actress! At thirteen he was starting in 
—Oh, this city life—horrible! 

“Willie—I positively forbid you to 
talk to that girl again—Now you mind 
me!” 

“But why can’t I, ma? She’s polite 
and you said I could go with polite 
girls, Why, ma?” 

Willie’s lip was trembling. He 
couldn’t understand ; his mother couldn’t 
explain. She repeated her command. 
One thing led on to another and eventu- 
ally Willie was locked in the flat as a 
punishment when his mother went out. 

She returned again in the evening. 
Her eyes were red and she sniffled. The 
play had been very sad. There was a 
little boy in it; he was heir to a throne 
and such terrible things happened to 
him. In the last act—poor little fellow 
—he died. It was so sad! 

“Say, ma,” said Willie, addressing the 
bust of John Calvin on the mantel. “Did 
you see Muriel?” 

As a matter of fact Mrs. Harrison 
had—without knowing it. It was her 
performance of the little prince that had 
made Willie’s mother cry. It never oc- 
curred to the lady in question that the 
little short haired chap’in doublet and 
hose was a girl. People of her sort never 
look at the names of the players on the 
program. Actors and actresses are to 
them merely automatons, besides being 
creatures to be shunned. Oddly enough 
there was a Muriel in the cast of char- 
acters—a flighty ingenue. Mrs. Harri- 
son jumped to an immediate conclusion. 
She was right; it was a clear case of 
attempted kidnapping. . 
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“Willie—if you ever see or speak to 
that brazen creature again I’ll send you 
away to boarding-school !” 

Boarding-school was Willie’s Sword 
of Damocles. He didn’t know what a 
“brazen creature” was; but it sounded 
dreadful; he burst out crying and 
wouldn’t eat any supper. 

“The way those women fascinate— 
it’s uncanny !” 

This from Mrs. Harrison to her bald- 
headed, mutton-chop-whiskered husband 
at table. “Think of it, Ambrose—a boy 
of thirteen infatuated with an actress— 
something will have to be done with 
him.” 

Thereupon the lady went into a long 
discourse. From that she drifted into a 
recital of the story of the play. She 
finished by crying again—it was so sad! 
Then her husband went out. 

Muriel, meantime, was very much 
worried. “Her Knight” had failed to 
meet her at eleven Sunday morning as 
she had told him to. She waited on the 
stoop for an hour. She walked into the 
vestibule and gazed longingly at the 
card reading “Harrison” over the elec- 
tric button. It was the top floor—she had 
seen “him” press it; but she dared not. 
Twenty minutes more—pondering the 
while on calling on a “gentleman!” 
Would she, or not? Weren’t they “en- 
gaged” or “betrothed,” as they say in 
the play? Didn’t she wear his now-turn- 


-ing-green ring? It was a long reach for 


such a tiny arm, but she made it. The 
door clicked. She had to throw her 
whole weight against it before it would 
open; it slammed behind her—she had 
done it! 

“Ts Mr. Harrison at home?” 

Mrs, Harrison stared at the diminu- 
tive figure in the blue and white sailo, 
suit. 

“Mr. Harrison is reading the papet, 
dearie. Did somebody send you fot 
something ?” 

“Oh, no, merely an informal Sunday 
afternoon call. May I see him?” 

Mrs. Harrison liked the frank gaze 
in the big blue eyes. The neatness of 
the child’s dress, too, spoke of good 
bringing-up. She wondered where she — 
had heard the voice. It sounded 80 | 
familiar. 

















“Ambrose, Ambrose,” she called. 
“No, ma’am,” said Muriel. “It’s the 
younger Mr. Harrison I want—Willie.” 

Not for a single instant did Mrs. 
Harrison connect the sweet child before 
her with the “brazen creature” her im- 
agination had painted. In fact she was 
thinking “ how nice it would be if Willie 
would play with this dear little girl— 
instead of talking to a play-actress.” 

“Willie has gone out with his sister, 
but he’ll be back soon. Wont you come 
‘in and wait?” 

“Thank you—I should be delighted.” 

Again Mrs, Harrison marveled. The 
girl carried herself as though she were 
eighteen; daintily she seated herself on 
the lounge, calm and well poised. Wil- 
lie’s mother began: 

“Do you live around here, little girl?” 

“Oh yes—up the street a way—the 
‘Pavonia Apartments,’ you know?” 

Mrs, Harrison became interested. The 
“Pavonia” “To Let” sign read: “Three, 
five and seven room apartments. One, 
two and three baths—$1,500 and up.” 
Maybe the child’s parents rented one 
of the “and up’s.” For obvious reasons, 
her natural curiosity was aroused. 

“You live with mamma and papa of 
course ?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Muriel. “Only 
with old Madge. She’s my nurse, gov- 
erness and all sorts of things—my 
‘Pooh-Bah-ess’ I call her.” 

It was Mrs. Harrison’s cue to be 


sympathetic : 
“And where is mamma—is_ she 
dead ?” 


Muriel shrugged her tiny shoulders 
and rattled on. This was an old story 
with her: she delivered it the same as 
she did her lines—the note of pathos 
creeping in. 

“T don’t know where my mamma is. 
I don’t remember her, ‘Old Tackleton,’ 
that’s what Madge calls my dad, says 
she ‘ran off with the other fellow.’ 
Daddy comes around on pay-night and 
gets the money and asks Madge for the 
bills. When I get a new dress—my how 
he swears! Sometimes he comes to our 
toom in the flat and talks to me real nice 
for a while. Then he makes me sit over 
y the window where the sunlight will 
shine on my hair and looks and looks 
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at me—oh, so funny! Sometimes he 
don’t say anything and sometimes he 
mumbles something about ‘mother’s 
brat;’ but he always goes away as if 
he was mad—Will Willie be much 
longer?” 

Mrs. Harrison was both shocked and 
surprised. Here was a mystery, per- 
haps a tragedy—a child of twelve earn- 
ing money; her father taking it from 
her. Left by her mother to be brought 
up by a nurse—and such a sweet little 
creature! Then that little voice! Its 
familiarity was present again. It called 
up some sad, some pathetic situation— 
something that made the tears want to 
flow. 

“What’s our name, little girl?” 

Muriel puckered up her brow. Was it 
possible Willie’s mother didn’t know? 
His own mother—dear me! She thought 
most all grown people knew who she 
was. They came up and spoke to her— 
strangers in the street. They patted her, 
gave her flowers and candy, asked her 
to parties, begged for her picture and 
said she was “So dear” as The Crown 
Prince, Willie’s mother asked, actually 
asked, who she was—of all people. It 
couldn’t be true! 

“Why, don’t you know? I’m Muriel 
Murdock and I play the Prince in ‘The 
Power of Intrigue.’ This is my second 
season and we’re on Broadway at the 
‘Waverly’ for a run. Willie and [ 
are—” 

The rattle of a key came at the hall 
door. “But I don’t see why I can’t,” 
said Willie’s voice. The scion of the 
house of Harrison came tearing in and 
before mother or sister could interfere 
the two children, sobbing and laughing, 
were locked in each other’s arms. 

Miss Harrison smiled knowingly ; but 
the mother turned white and drew her 
lips tightly together. A moment before 
there had been natural pity and mater- 
nal tenderness for the little unloved 
child—that was gone now. 

“Willie—Willie—I’m surprised, after 
what I told you!” 

His arms fell to his sides; but the girl 
still clung to him. 

“Willie must have his dinner now. 
You’d better go home, little girl.” 
Muriel understood the tone. She had 
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heard it before from the stage director. 
She straightened herself up, sniffed back 
her tears and bade them all good-after- 
noon. Then with an appealing glance at 
“Her Knight,” she turned towards the 
hall. 

Mrs. Harrison opened the door for 
her and spoke softly, but it was neither 
the mother nor the woman that said the 
words—it was the blood of Puritanical 
ancestors, the inherited prejudice, like 
the hard cross-grain in the smooth oak : 

“You mustn’t come here any more, 
little girl.” 

Then she closed the door. 

The call-boy’s: cry of “Half Hour,” 
had just re-echoed up the iron stair- 
way. Old Madge, the governess, was 

watching. It was a silent Muriel whose 
tiny hands smeared the cold cream on 
her face. Then came the rouge, the lip 
paste, the powder and the eye-pencil. 


— 


A pause—the little hands dropped the 
stick of cosmetic, her head fell for- 
ward on her arms and the tiny frame 
was shaken with sobs. 

“Poor little lambkin,” said Madge, her 
arm around the child’s shoulder. “You’re 
not used to being spoken cross to. Don’t 
cry—it’ll all come out right.” 

“B-But Madge—he swore he’d al- 
ways love me—that he’d marry me 
’gainst the wishes of the whole world, 
N-Now he’s gone—I mustn’t see him 
any more!” 

Madge patted her on the head. She 
was thinking—she spoke her thought 
aloud : 

“It’s this life I guess. It’s put an old 
head on her little shoulders and a wom- 
an’s heart has gone with it—the poor 
little tot!” 

“Fifteen minutes!” yelled the call- 
boy. 
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oY A. FIRST NIGHTER. 


THOUSANDS of theatre-goers read the opinions of the critics of their favorite papers on 
the morning after a first night, but few of thém really know who the men are that sit 


as a “death watch’’ over all the new plays. 


of pen portraits, 


HE NAMES of the men who write 

dramatic criticisms for the New 

York daily newspapers are well 
known to almost everyone in New York 
and are fairly well known to persons 
who follow the theatre in other parts of 
the country. But, aside from the regular 
body of first-nighters who attend the 
plays in New York, there is probably 
not one theatre-goer in a thousand, aye, 
in five thousand, who knows what the 
critics look like, are like, how they act 
and what they do. What, then, are the 


Here they are presented in a little group 


personalities behind the well known 
names of Alan Dale, Acton Davies and 
the rest of their metropolitan brothers 
whose printed opinions have so much 
to do with the success or failure of 
the productions revealed to the New 
York eye? A thousand Mr. and Mrs. 
Joneses accept their theatrical stand- 
ards from Louis De Foe or Adolph 
Klauber, or one of the other critics, 
and yet they have not the faintest idea 
of what their theatrical guide is like. 
For the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Jones, 
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of New York, therefore, as well as for 
the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Jones of 
any other city who are curious to see 
the real personality photographs of the 
men who, to a considerable extent, in- 
fluence the placing of the public laurel 
wreath or gooseberry branch upon the 
brow of successive dramas, this gentle 
negative has been exposed to the light. 
And here are the impressions. 


Alan Dale 


PROBABLY the best known critic 
in New York, and unquestionably one 
of the best critics in the whole country, 
is Alan Dale, of the New York Ameri- 
can. Mr. Dale has been a dramatic 
critic-in New York since the oldest in- 
habitant can remember. At least, it 
seems that way. What does he look 
like? In the first place, he is somewhere 
around medium height, possibly a frac- 
tion over—the doubt being caused by 
the fact that his strainingly erect bear- 
ing makes an exact measurement dif- 
ficult. When Alan Dale walks down 
the aisle just before the curtain goes 
up he looks at least six feet tall—but 
he isn’t. If he did not hold himself up 
as well as he does, he might be five 
feet seven, eight, nine or nine and a 
half, according to the way he happened 
to feel that night. Catching sight of 
him after he is seated, one would ven- 
ture that he was not over five feet 
five or six. Above all things, Alan Dale 
is a “distinguished-looking” individual 
and this “distinguished” air is always 
heightened by a scholarly pair of nose 
glasses, now and then emphasized by 
a slender black cord. Back of the 
glasses, are a pair of kindly, laughing 
eyes that deny the stern insinuation of 
a positive black moustache. Much of 
the Dale capillary covering has bade 
him adieu, but, somehow, the absence 
of hair further emphasizes the Dale 
dignity. 

- Alan Dale has usually been accom- 
panied to the theatre by his daughter, 
until her recent marriage; once in a 
while, his sister occupies the seat next 
to him. Once in a while, he goes alone. 
Not once in a hundred times, however, 
does he elect a masculine companion 
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to sit next to him. His favorite sitting 
position, after he has removed his black 
overcoat with extreme deliberation and 
placed it calmly over the back of his 
chair, is a semi-crouch. After his first 
sweeping glance around the auditorium, 
with perhaps a perfunctory nod to some 
acquaintance to the left or right of him, 
he keeps his eyes directly in front—no, 
not always on the stage, but always in © 
front. His expression rarely changes, 
I have never seen his facial muscles 
wholly betray his thoughts. A drama 
recently produced in New York was 
advertised as “the drama that made 
Alan Dale cry.” I was close to him on 
the first night of that play and if he 
cried, I didn’t and couldn’t notice it 
or hear it. Alan Dale does his laughing 
and his crying internally. Once in a 
while, when the presentation is induc- 
ing a feeling of ennui in him, he will 
place his arm across the back of the seat 
ahead of him, will rest his head on 
it, and, with one ear cocked at the 
stage, will thus gather in the proscenium 
emanations. 

Alan Dale has a truly wonderful 
sense of humor, a real, honest sense 
of humor that some who do not know 
him are inclined to term as “kidding.” 
He can #ell a funny story as well as 
he can see a funny story. He usually 
prints his criticisms the second day 
after an opening, preferring to take 
the additional time in the preparation 
of his article. 


Acton Davies 


THE GREATEST contrast in the 
critical world of New York is to be 
had in Alan Dale and Acton Davies. 
In appearance and manner, they are 
as different as can be imagined. Acton 
Davies is the critic for the Evening 
Sun. He is short, brisk, blond, rosy- 
cheeked, smiling, externally happy, an¢ 
full of nervous energy. His moustache 
is as light as Alan Dale’s is dark. His 
hair is equally light. There is no de- 
liberation in getting down the aisle it 
the case of Davies. “Here he comes— 
zip—he’s already seated!” best de- 
scribes the Davies’ entrance on a first 
night. He is most frequently unac- 








companied, although now and again 
some friend in the acting profession is 
to be seen sitting next to him. Once 
in his seat, Davies, with his quick, 
bright eye, slowly picks out his acquaint- 
ances in the rest of the house. If he 
feels well, he nods. If he does not, he 
fixes himself in a comfortable position, 
slightly reclining toward the right, and 
prepares himself for the curtain’s rise. 
Between the acts, Acton Davies is al- 
ways to be found in the theatre lobby 
chatting amiably with a number of 
acquaintances. Alan Dale, when he 
does leave the auditorium during the 
intermissions, stalks through the out- 
pouring crowd, with never a look or 
word to left or right. The person- 
alities of these two critics may be im- 
pressed on the reader’s mind this way: 
if you knew each of them equally well 
and met them in the lobby of the the- 
atre, you would say, “Hello, old man” 
to Acton Davies, and, “How-do-you- 
do?” to Alan Dale. Davies, personally, 
is as sunny as the skies of Florida; 
Dale as facially gloomy as the Norwe- 
gian night. 


De Foe and Darnton 


THE DRAMATIC critic of the 
Morning World, Louis V. De Foe, is 
a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan. He is a man of tall, athletic build 
whose seriousness of expression is 
italicized by a pair of nose glasses and 
hair sternly parted in the left center 
and brushed firmly down on both sides. 
He is smooth-shaven, wears his clothes 
easily, and moves about much like any 
other theatre-goer. His closest friend 
once said of him: “To see Louis in the 
theatre, you’d take him for anything 
but a studious critic. He always seems 
to me to be an overgrown college boy 
with a job on hand that he likes.” 
This is not at all a bad description. De 
Poe gives the rest of the audience the 
impression that he likes the theatre. 
If his expression is ever visibly bored, 
it is because that is the way he always 
looks. There is not an inch of pose 
about De Foe. I have read his unmerci- 
ful roasts of plays the morning after 
and I have watched him during the pres- 
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entation of those plays, And I assure 
you, dear reader, you could not tell 
from his expession whether he thought 
the play was wonderfully good or re- 
versely bad. The second column of the 
fifth page of the World is De Foe’s only 
facial expression. Charles Darnton, De 
Foe’s brother critic of the Evening 
World and his close friend, is a big, 
stout, smooth-faced man, with a droop- 
ing mouth and a very broad forehead. 
At first glance, he looks something like 
Irvin Cobb, the World’s humorist, ex- 
cept that Cobb’s mouth, if it droops at 
all, droops upward. Darnton’s style of 
expression is just the opposite of his 
style of looks. He is as precise in the 
matter of personal appearance as he 
is precise in getting into his seat before 
the orchestra has finished the over- 
ture. He is oddly quiet, somewhat of 
a recluse after he enters the theatre 
and usually whiles away the intermis- 
sions in his own company. 


Arthur Warren 


WILLIAM WINTER’S $ssuccessor 
as the Tribune’s dramatic commentator, 
Arthur Warren, is probably the least 
familiar individual—from the stand- 
point of the audience—in the whole 
New York circle of newspaper review- 
ers. He might be mistaken for a col- 
lege instructor. His air is quite as seri- 
ous as De Foe’s, It is impossible to de- 
scribe him photographically with a pen 
dipped in dark ink. If I tried, you 
would say: “Why, that’s the descrip- 
tion of my dear friend Robinson—or 
Smith!” Not that Arthur Warren 
looks like every one else. Not by any 
means! But he is just a nice-looking, 
easy-walking, comfortably-sitting sort 
of fellow. Just as it would be difficult 
to picture Warren, just as easy is it to 
picture George Cooper, the Herald’s 
reviewer. 

The Herald has no single dramatic 
critic. James Gordon Bennett does not 
believe in that sort of thing. But of 
the several men who “cover” the theatre 
for the Herald, George Cooper is prob- 
ably the most intimately known to the- 
atre-goers. They call him “Georgie.” He 
is a short, slight, closely-shaved, happy 
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young fellow, is George Cooper, and he 
is usually accompanied on first nights 
by an Oscar Hammerstein silk hat, a 
huge walking stick and the immaculate 
appurtenances. During the intermis- 
sions, he is further accompanied by a 
big, fat cigar. Cooper is the most agile 
reviewer in New York, beating Acton 
Davies in this respect seven laps to the 
mile. He literally dashes down the aisle 
into his seat and literally shoots himself 
out of it when the curtain falls on an 
act. He is eternally happy, too. He 
never wrinkles his brow, except when 
he tells some one a funny story. And 
he certainly does know how to tell 
funny stories! He is full of quaint ex- 
pressions. Incidentally, it was this 
same George Cooper who originated 
the expression: “If you handed Frank 
McKee a lemon, he’d think it was a 
grapefruit.” Thus did Cooper tersely 
launch inaugurative slang against the 
persistent optimism of the manager of 
the Savoy theatre. Edward Ziegler, who 
also reviews plays for the Herald, is 
a musical critic in appearance and, also, 
in profession. Voluminously taciturn 
and apparently unhappy, he is the re- 
verse of his confrére Cooper 


Philip Mindil and Adolph Klauber 


THE ONLY dramatic editor in New 
York—and probably most of the rest of 
‘America—who combines that profes- 
sion with the contradictory pursuit of 
press agency, is Philip Mindil, of the 
Journal of Commerce. He is the press 
representative of Joe Weber’s theatre. 
‘A chubby, smooth-shaven, bespectacled, 
individual of medium height is he. He 
takes nothing seriously—except his 
work. The most. peculiar thing about 
him is his signature, which, as Joe 
Weber himself once expressed it, “looks 
like the manuscript of a four-act play.” 
The Mindil signature is replete in fol- 
derols. It is worth double the price of 
admission. In the theatre, Mindil acts 
more like a host than a serious-minded 
critic. He admits that he does not see 
the necessity of acting serious to be 
serious. As a consequence, he enjoys 
himself, laughs out loud when he feels 
like it, chats amiably with his friends 
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and has a good time. To look at the 
happy Mindil expression makes a man 
in the audience think that a dramatic 
critic’s job must be the easiest job in 
the whole world. 

Adolph Klauber, of the Times, is a 
good looking, almost youthful appear- 
ing man, well set up, smooth-faced, and 
with hair parted to one side and brushed 
back smooth, revealing a high forehead, 
He was an actor once and his wife, 
Jane Cowl, has come to be recognized 
to-day as one of the best actresses on 
the native stage. Klauber is suave, fin- 
ished, reposeful. He looks the critic 
from the ground up. You would pick 
him out for one. Nevertheless, there 
has been circulated a story lately that 
throws another light on the picture. 
Klauber tells the story on himself. On 
the opening night of a play at the 
Comedy Theatre not long ago, an el- 
derly lady seated next to the Times’ 
critic—three seats in from the aisle— 
turned to him after the second act and 
asked him if he would point out “some 
of them critics” to her. “Which ones 
would you like to see, madame?” he in- 
quired in his most cavalier tone. “Well, 
the Times man, for instance,” said the 
lady off-hand. Glancing about him, 
the critic spied a well-known art dealer 
seated in the second row. The art 
dealer is undoubtedly an able business 
man, but when beauty was handed out, 
he certainly was away on a vacation. 
“That is he,” said Mr. Klauber to the 
lady, “that gentleman is the Times’ 
critic.” The lady screwed up her 
glasses and took a long look at the art 
dealer. “Thank you,” she said. “That 
is just exactly what I imagined he was 
going to look like!” 


Some New Reviewers 


GEORGE FRY, the recently ap- 
pointed critic of the Globe, and W. T. 
Bliss, the recently appointed critic of 
the Mail, were formerly reporter and 
city editor respectively on those papers. 
Neither has yet become “famous”—as 
dramatic critic “fame” goes. Robert 
Gilbert Welsh, who reviews the plays 
for the Telegram, is a very short, dark 3 
young man who wears his hair long and 
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sports a heavy black cord attached to 
his glasses. He is a poet as well as a 
reviewer, and some of his verses have 
attracted much favorable notice. He 
is breezy and pleasant in personal con- 
tact and is a book lover of the deepest 
dye. He is, in fact, one of the most 
deeply read men in the critical circle. 
The Morning Sun, like the Herald, 
has no single dramatic critic to review 
the plays in its columns, but employs dif- 
ferent men for the purpose, very often 
sending reporters to “cover” the thea- 
tres. However, one of its most regular 
reviewers in the past has been W. 
Wallace Hamm, a young, dark-haired, 
smooth-shaven, firm-mouthed, yet agree- 
able looking chap who might be mis- 
. taken for a theological student. Frank 
Ward O’Malley. whose reviews of the 
melodramas are looked on as classics 
and who has lately turned to playwrit- 
ing, like the other former Sun critic, 
“Al” Thomas, is well-known in all the 
theatres. Slight in build, about five 
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feet eight, with a thin face and brown 
moustache, O’Malley has been one of 
the interesting figures in the lighter 
side of play reviewing. 


Erstwhile New York Dramatic Critics 


FREDERICK McKAY, for thirteen 
years the dramatic critic of the Mail, 
has gone into the theatrical business; 
Josephine Meighan, who succeeded 
Frederick F. Schrader as the Globe’s 
critic, has gone into another line of ac- 
tivity ; and Ashton Stevens, of the Jour- 
nal, has a year since transferred his 
critical pen to Chicago. In these three 
critics, audiences have lost three fa- 
miliar first night faces. But the main 
elements of the New York critical phys- 
iognomy remain the same. If, in the 
small area of the present written de- 
veloping room, these critical person- 
ality snapshots have been brought out 
with even a suggestion of clearness, our 
purpose will have been achieved. 





THE SEX OF A THEATRE AUDIENCE 


THERE have been countless discussions anent the relative numbers of 


men and women 


in theatre audiences. 


To settle a wager, a_ well-known 


New York producing manager recently caused a record to be kept for several 
months, of the proportionate attendance of the sexes at the performances in 


his theatre. 
trons were women. 
was as high as twenty to one. 


To his surprise, he discovered that seventy per cent of his pa- 
At Wednesday matinées, the petticoated preponderance 
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SUPPOSE that. every actor or ac- 

tress who has accomplished any- 

thing above the ordinary—and 
perhaps some who haven’t—have 
dreams of some day owning, or at 
least controlling, a theatre and pro- 
ducing in it the plays that appeal es- 
pecially to him or her. 

That is natural. The actor (I use 
the word for want of one that will ex- 
press both the masculine and femin- 
ine gender) the actor, who does 
something worth while, is a creator. 


Granted that he or she—there is the 
need for an impersonal pronoun 
again—is merely simulating life and 
that his creations are termed illu- 
sions, they. are creations none the 
less. And if we take the trouble and 
the time to analyze the subject close- 
ly, we must admit that there is fully 
as much reality in his mental crea- 
tions as in the more material crea- 
tions of other artists. 

The advantage that the painter has 
over the actor is that he paints his 
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pictures with pigments on canvas 
and anyone can see his thought with- 
out seeing him. 

Yet the painter merely transfers 
his own mental images, his ideas, to 
the canvas. Though his creation may 
live longer to the purely material 
senses, and thus he may seem to have 
a more enduring fame than the ac- 
tor, yet he is less fortunate in other 
respects. 

For the actor’s brushes are his 
vocal organs, his arms and legs and 
body, his facial expression. The ac- 
tor’s pigments are words and smiles 
and tears and frowns. His picture is 
a mental image of the person he is 
playing. His canvas is the mind of his 
auditor. It is his task to transfer his 
mental conceptions of an imaginary 
character to the mentality of his au- 
dience in such a way that the audi- 
ence will see that character just as 
the actor conceives him. 

Thus every performance is a new 
painting, with its individual shades 
and lights and shadows, all the more 
perceptible because they are wholly 
mental. When he changes his play he 
merely changes the style of his 
painting. 

The artist paints the results of 
emotions. The actor delves deeper in- 
to the human soul and paints the 
emotions themselves. 

Then, being a creator, it is perfect- 
ly natural for the actor to want his 
own playhouse. That is my justifica- 
tion for a desire to have one. 

Now as to the theatre I should like 
to build: Every dressing room in a 
theatre need not be a drawing room, 
but I do feel that every one should be 
better than those in most of our the- 
atres, the new as well as the older 
ones. Some of the rooms that the- 
atrical people are forced to dress in 
are a disgrace. Not only that, but it 
is a poor business policy. Of course 
the star is always provided for, but 
the star isn’t the entire company. No 
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matter how capable he or she may be, 
the performance is bound to be a fail- 
ure if the supporting company doesn’t 
play well. And how can people do 
their best work when they are kept 
uncomfortable—quite often even 
made ill—by being obliged to occupy 
damp, illy ventilated rooms? 

I have been in theatres that had 
awful dressing rooms for all members 
of the company but the star. I recall 
one instance when we were playing in 
a far western city and the dressing 
rooms were so unsanitary that the 
members of the company prepared a 
complaint to the health department. 
After the performance, one brought 
the paper to me and asked if I would 
sign it. 

I did. It was a just complaint. The 
health department took no action, but 
the people of the city were rather an- 
gry—to put it mildly. The next sea- 
son when we returned they took par- 
ticular delight in shrugging their 
shoulders at us and remarking: 

“Oh, yes! She thought our theatre 
wasn’t clean, but she was willing to 
come back to it again and ask us to 
pay our money to see her, just th 
same.” : 

Incidentally, the dressing-rooms 
were in worse condition than before! 

As to the plays of the future, the 
plays I hope to produce in the the- 
atre I hope to build. Most of them, I 
am quite sure, will be American plays 
by American dramatists. The Amer- 
icans are beginning to have a national 
theatrical life themselves. The differ- 
ent elements of the nation are be- 
ing welded together; the people are 
beginning to live more and to think 
less of earning money so they can 
start living at some future date. We 
are becoming more settled, We are 
getting a better background of hu- 
manity upon which to paint our 
dramas; we are beginning to have 
more dramas to paint; we are living 
dramas now, while until recently. we 
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were living little else than dramatic 
incidents. We are becoming one peo- 
ple, with a national pulse, infinite in 
its variations of beats, but .one just 
the same. 

The drama from life in any one of 
the large cities has its counterpart in 
any of the others. That is what I 
mean by our having a national dra- 
matic life to draw upon for our plays. 

Naturally the same thing that is 
producing this condition will mold 
dramatists—men who know what to 
write before they even learn how to 
write it. Edward Sheldon is an ex- 
ample. Fifty years ago—even twenty- 
five or fifteen years ago—it would 
have been folly to think a young man 
could write plays such as he has writ- 
ten. Yet the explanation isn’t so dif- 
ficult now. He is writing from the ex- 
perience and lives of our fathers and 
grandparents and great-grandparents. 
He is the product of the times. 

All geniuses are products of their 
times, whether they are statesmen, 
soldiers, artists, writers or actors. 
The same life impulses that have 
produced Sheldon will produce others 
—perhaps already have produced 
them and they are only waiting for 
the opportunity to put their thoughts 
into play form. For example, I have 
just accepted for production, next sea- 
son, a play written by a young Ameri- 
can, not yet thirty, which will I think, 
serve to introduce to the American 
public a dramatist genius. 

The great plays of the future will 
be written in this country, and of 
America, yet they will, in a measure, 
be more universal than any dramatic 
works in history. They will 
touch all races, all conditions of 
life; they will have in them the 
emotions of the English, the 
French, the Germans, the 
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Slavs, the Irish, the Russians, the He- 
brews, the Poles, and all the other 
races that form the American nation. 

In recent years, there has been only 
one big popular success from France, 
once the supreme leader in dramatic 
writing. That was Bernstein’s “The 
Thief,” and that was not a French 
play. It might have been written of 
any people in the civilized world and 
still have been just as true to life. 

In time perhaps the German drama 
will become more popular in this 
country, though I admit it may take 
some years before most of the writ- 
ings of Sudermann, Hauptmann, 
Wedekind or Schnitzler will meet 
with any great response. 

We have outgrown the French 
plays. We haven’t quite cultivated a 
general taste for the German’s cold 
analysis of the emotions, the picking 
to pieces of the heart, beat by beat, 
the holding up to our eyes the horrors 
of life stripped of all their pretty cov- 
erings. 

The French way of looking at life 
is too superficial for Americans. At 
present the German is at once too 
mystical and too analytical. 

So when I build my theatre, I may 
produce some German plays, but most 
of them will be American. 
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ISS ADREA MERWYN was an 

actress. Her magnitude was stel- 

lar, her management and setting 
rather more than that. Not the least of 
Miss Adrea Merwyn’s troubles, indeed, 
was the predominance of her manage- 
ment and setting over herself. And her 
make-up was an automatic agitation. 
For three seasons past she had been the 
heroine in Dreiberg’s pictorial produc- 
tion of “Bonny Alice O’Leary.” 

In fact, the seasons of late had gone 
by Miss Adrea Merwyn pretty rapidly. 
She had to do an amazing number of 
things in order to look just about as 
she had once looked without doing 
them. Irritability was the result: irri- 
tability of that chronic, eclectic sort, 
born in bitterness, nurtured in solitude. 
In the organization she. headed, the 
lady was much and heartily detested. 
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Let it be conceded: destiny had dealt 
shabbily with Miss Adrea Merwyn. 
Recent great successes were all well 
enough of course. But destiny had 
handled her with a trickiness character- 
istic, alas! of destinies in general. Des- 
tiny had landed her high and dry on the 
pinnacle of her goal with an unassuage- 
able thirst for the great joy of being 
there which might have been had she 
but arrived there on time. A woman may 
gorge herself with her own heart and 
pick listlessly at the feast to follow. 
Along these lines Miss Merwyn thought 
it all out one evening for perhaps the 
millionth time since success had come 
to her. Incidentally she howled at poor 
old Nora, her maid. 

“Incompetent imbecile!” (so may 
her choice of terms be discreetly trans- 
lated) “I told you to get cream powder 
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—not buff! I am not a Colonial man- 
sion.” 

Nora was untying black bonnet 
strings. “Shure mum,” she panted, “and 
ut was all in creyation they had. Mary 
Mother! What wid yer hurry, and the 
spicial powdther givin’ out on us jist 
before the curthain, and niver a drug- 
sthore but wan, in a mile or less of the 


Miss Merwyn was inserting a dimple 
in the left cheek of Bonny Alice. She 
paused in the process, to regard Nora 
with a fixity that had the effect of an 
interruption. 

“Dear old Nora,” she began. “You are 
developing into a various, cheerful and 
many-sided liar. You’re outliving your 
usefulness. I don’t know why I seem 
to feel I must stick to you. More- 
over—” here Miss Merwyn wrapped a 
forefinger with one of Bonny Alice’s 
love-locks and mechanically tested the 
effect in her mirror—“moreover, you 
stopped, as usual, at your favorite cor- 
ner—side-entrance. That’s why you 


took so long. The druggist could have 
poked paris-green at you and you'd 


have taken it.” 

“Shure mum, and maybe thin it would 
have been the mixthure of ideas. Ivery- 
body knows as the Colonial houses ye 
spake about always had their green 
blinds! But the buff’ll do, mum—what 
wid a little talcum mixin’ I’m afther 
givin’ it. Here—let me thwist yer wig, 
mum. Aye—but it’s a beautiful Bonny 
\Alice ye’ve made of yerself this night.” 

Mistress and maid had trodden rocky 
paths together, but it was Nora who 
had never lost the keen scent of the 
wind from Dublin. Already Miss Mer- 
wyn’s face had relaxed, so that its ap- 
plied apple-reds and lily-whites came 
better into their intention. 

“Oh come along,” she said. “You al- 
ways did get the Irish of it anyhow. 
Proceed, then.” 

With trained skill, Nora went at her 
ultimate tuckings, pokings and twist- 
ings. Into her finger-tips descended the 
thrill of her recent refreshment. In 
their deftness was an unmistakable vi- 
bration. 

The mistress shook her head. “Nora, 
Nora!” she warned. “You’re at that age 


—we're both at that age—where this 
side-door habit—or something just as 
bad—too easily gets into our blood. 
You’d really better cut it out.” 

Nora was ready. “An’ whin it comes 
to that, mum,” she reasoned, “what is 
it anyhow but the law of compinsation, 
which we might call the necissity fur ad- 
jhustin’ yerself. Here ye are—a great 
acthress—and here’s me, mum, as must 
kape the pace ye set. For indade, and 
witness the Howly Virgin mum, it’s all 
come to ye so shlow and shure that it’s 
found me as unprepared as a spring 
parthridge fur a snake in Ireland. I’ve 
naded somethin’ to lane on iver since 
ye made yer hit!” 

Miss Merwyn gave it up. Following 
a tap on the screen set in her open 
doorway, there appeared the apologetic 
head and shoulders of Mr. Keats 
Clarke, assistant stage-director. Mr. 
Clarke addressed Miss Merwyn with 
utter deference: 

“Don’t let me hurry you, ma’am— 
don’t think of it! But if you’re ready, 
ma’am, we'll have the overture called. 
We're ten minutes late already,-ma’am.” 

Miss Merwyn’s face resumed its 
harder series of angles. 

“The mutton-heads can always wait,” 
she snapped—referring, presumably, to 
her audience. “When I wish you to call 
the overture, Clarke, I’ll let you know.” 

Still Mr. Clarke lingered. “And I 
wanted to explain—” he hesitated— 
“about them extra-people—them new 
ones, ma’am. There’s ten of ’em you 
know, added on special for New York. 
We tried our best to drill ’em this 
morning. But one or two, and partic’ 
larly one, may get on your nerves, 
ma’am, if you happen to see him—” 

“So I’m to try not to,” assisted Miss 
Merwyn. 

Mr. Clarke stammered. “He—he 
came direct from Mr. Dreiberg, ma’am. 
We really couldn’t do nothin’ really. It 
was Mr. Dreiberg’s request, personal, 
that we put him in the costume of an 
English officer. He’s six foot three at 
least, and we haven’t an English offi- 
cer’s suit anything like big enough, and 
he seems to be kind o’ nervous and 
frightened—just like he had a part, 
ma’am.” 











“And they call Dreiberg a great pro- 
ducer !’’ Miss Merwyn dismissed. it with 
a sneer. “Well, Clarke, see that you 
keep him back in the crowd. Keep him 
out of my sight—that’s all. You know 
how details get om my nerves. That’s 
ali.” 

Thinking himself released, Mr. 
Clarke was on the point of retirement. 
But Miss Merwyn developed further 
sentiments. 

“If Mark Dreiberg had an ounce of 
decency,” she began again, “he’d never 
engage any of these people save under 
my personal supervision. But Mark 
Dreiberg is a successful manager. As a 
foregone conclusion he has neither 
great wit nor common gratitude. I’d 
like to see what this old rag of a play 
would have come to without my—Oh, 
well—just do as I say. That’s all. You 
may call the overture.” 

On the retreat from his star’s dress- 
ing-room, Mr. Keats Clarke ran into 
Pound. Pound was the London imported 
dresser, whose business it was to serve 
one Montgomery Moncure, the leading 
man. 

“’Ow is she to-night,” whispered 
Pound. 

“Neither better nor worse—but. may- 
be then some!” 

“’R’s also got one of ’is grouches!” 

“Oh, as for Miss Moncure;” observed 
Clarke, “why he may be annihilated! 
‘And maybe then some!” 

“°E says,” confided Clarke huskily, 
“that that bloomin’ new h’extra man’s 
been arranged to stand with the other 
brother officers on the steps just behind 
‘im—and ’e says the bloomin’ new 
h’extra man’s sure to tower up behind 
‘im and make ’im look like an h’idiot!” 

It was. not a case of Miss Merwyn. 
Clarke felt more natural. “Once again, 
and yet once again!” he emphasized, 
“you may tell your Moncure-pretty-boy 
to go to the devil, tell him to, from me 
—and maybe then some! He aint no 
star. And the star of this show herself 
aint no owner. That new fellow can 
tower above him and fall all over him 
for all I care. That new fellow’s got his 
pull direct from Mark Dreiberg. See?” 

“Tl tell ’im what you sy,” said 
Pound. 
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“Maybe I’d better go and explain to 
Mr. Moncure meself,” reconsidered 
Clarke. Even in the matter of a leading 
man caution may have its turn-about. 

The matter was diplomatically 
patched with Mr. Moncure, somehow. 


Preceding the shouts of the soldiers 
and Beaux of Bath who worked up her 
entrance, Miss Adrea Merwyn stood in 
the left wing and sized up the scarlet- 
coated gentleman towering conspicu- 
ously in the wing directly opposite. 

Miss Merwyn wore a big black hat 
above her canary curls. Literally taken, 
in the spirit of the text, these curls 
should have been black also, But Miss 
Merwyn had passed the age where she 
deemed it safe to appear as anything but 
a blonde—a very dazzling blonde—one 
of those stage blondes who defy esti- 
mates of time through sheer super- 
abundance of pinks and yellows. 

Across the blazing painted Terrace of 
Bath, Miss Merwyn gazed at the new 
extra man, and the new extra man 
gazed at Miss Merwyn. 

In a misadjusted world where even 
an extra man may gaze at a star, there 
is excuse for sentiments on the part of 
the latter. Miss Merwyn found it easy 
to decide that this extra man was alto- 
gether an idiot. He looked scarcely 
twenty. Hardly indeed, had he passed 
through the torturing throes of an 
overgrowth. Height and breadth had 
not yet adjusted themselves. Of his 
face, which might have atoned a little, 
she took no account. He had been foist- 
ed upon her on this, her triumphal re- 
turn to New York, along with ten or a 
dozen other superfluous men and wom- 
en, by a manager who insisted on for- 
getting that her art needed no such 
elaboration—that already the surround- 
ing picture was overwrought. 

And the brunt of her irritation at the 
whole crowd of them went out toward 
this attenuate and callow youth. His 
six feet three inches seemed to focus 
the sum of their offensiveness. 

Miss Merwyn elevated her sharp, 
projecting chin. She felt absolutely ma- 
jectic with the power, granted her thus 
late in life, of being authoritatively 


ugly. 
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“Clarke,” she said, addressing that 
menial who stood ready for instant 
service beside her. “Clarke—kindly go 
around and tell the tall gentleman once 
more to be very sure and keep well to 
the rear, and as much as possible out of 
sight. Tell him that as my orders, 
please: as my very special orders, 


please. That’s all. He obstructs the land- 
scape.” 


Five nights later, one Theodore 
Shirler, youngest of recognized theat- 
rical playwrights, sat supping with the 
great Marcus Dreiberg, theatrical pro- 
ducer and magnate. They had chosen an 
obscure East-Side restaurant, beloved 
of Dreiberg because it was associated 
with his early struggles. In that locality 
nobody of consequence was likely to 
recognize either of them. 

For that matter nobody was likely to 
recognize Shirler anywhere—in Man- 
hattan. His two plays had had a simul- 
taneous success in London, while their 
author yet struggled with uncongenial 
tasks at Oxford. The author in question 
had arrived in America but a short 
while before. He was six feet three 
inches tall; he had not yet attained his 
full proportions; he was a little awk- 
ward. The combination gave him an im- 
maturity even beyond what his twenty- 
three years might justify. As un- 
trained supernumerary in the “Bonny 
Alice O’Leary” scenic production, he 
was doubtless distinctly bad. At close 
range, and in intimate conversation like 


this with Mr. Dreiberg, he showed up © 


to better advantage. 

“Well,” laughed the manager, filling 
two small gasses with white wine, “and 
“ow was she to-night—as Moncure’s 
dresser would say? Does the Boy 
Genius yet regret his venture?” 

“By no means.” The young author 
was perhaps a little over-positive. “In 
the first place, though two of my plays 
were presented in London, I knew 
enough to know I knew nothing of how 
they ought to be done. Besides I was 
very busy at school. I forbore to ‘butt 
in,’ as the Americans say. When I write 
a play for you, you know, I want to be 
jolly well able to ‘butt in’ intelligently. 
But beyond all that I’m learning things 
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every day of the qualities that go to 
make—how shall I put it?—a great 
actress !”’ 

To Dreiberg this was distinctly hu- 
morous. He leaned back in his seat for 
hearty guffaws. Then he grew serious, 

“For goodness sake, Shirler,” he 
pleaded, “don’t size ’em all up by her!” ’ 

“Tl try not to,” said Shirler. “But 
I will have to add, that for general Jack 
of courtesy, unnecessary’ snippishness, 
unutterable inconsiderateness, at times 
unmentionable offensiveness, to say 
nothing of petty tyranny and all the 
crudest forms of  self-centeredness, 
vanity, and egoism, your Miss Adrea 
Merwyn—as far as I can make out 
from the worm’s-eye view of the super 
—has attained a height only to be ac- 
counted for by pure genius. I’m willing 
to think, even to try to believe, that she 
doesn’t happen often.” 

“She doesn’t,” mused Dreiberg. “I 
might give you my own little account 
on that score. The trouble is, my boy, 
she’s proving about the best paying 
proposition I’ve got. We’re in the busi- 
ness for money, you know. Personal 
affinities are pleasant—but not invari- 
ably profitable.” 

“And that leading man follows her a 
close second,” pursued Shirler, warm- 
ing to his theme. “And that unspeakable 
little Clarke has to help them out 
whether he will or no. She sets him on 
us all, you see—through me. I appear 
to be the bright particular goat—with 
the butting end ever averted.” 

“You know you would insist on do- 
ing it!” 

“Oh, yes,” agreed young Shirler. 
“Oh sure—bally sure! Before I worked 
out your idea that I fit her with a play, 
I wanted close range. I wanted to test 
the vintage. My dear man—it isn’t 
wine at all. It’s pure vinegar!” 

“Tt’s been stored long enough,” 
sighed Dreiberg. 

“And fetches the price,” nodded 
Shirler. “Now, if I could but produce 
a feline drama—after the manner of 
Chantecler, you know—with a clawful, 
awful sort of climax—” 

“She wouldn’t do it.” Dreiberg shook 
his head. “She positively refuses to con- 
sider anything but ‘sweet’ parts!” 

















Young Shirler collapsed. 
Later in the evening, however, the 
youthful playwright wandered back to 
his apartment considerably softened. 
Dreiberg had filled the latter end of the 
evening sketching in the history of Miss 
Merwyn with some detail. Unlike the 
sort of part Miss Merwyn preferred to 
play, it was no means ‘sweet,’ but 
in a fair measure it accounted for a few 
of her idiosyncrasies. 

She had been, it seemed, twice mar- 
ried: once, before adopting the stage as 
a profession, and once since. Neither 
venture had been of a nature to foster 
idealism, or belief in irremediable good. 
For the support of husband number 
one, she had fled to a public career, as 
to sanctuary. Later, in some fit of spite, 
this husband had practically abducted 
the little son, and taken him to relatives 
in England. The man had returned in 
due season, to perish in some familiar 
bout with Bacchus, during her divorce 
proceedings. Somehow she had never 
regained the custody of the boy. This 
boy would now be quite grown up. 

Husband number two had _ been 
‘Adrea Merwyn’s manager. Practically, 
methodically, he had put on the finishing 
touches. Not only had he been cruel 
and rapacious. His ill-judgment had 
done much to efface the headway she 
had already made in her profession. 
She had thrown off his yoke also. 

By that time her keen, bright youth 
had gone forever. But the up-hill tug 
kept on. In a very few years she had 
mounted to where she was. Once her 
hair had been dark: nearly black in- 
deed. During a brief intermediate period 
there were a few who remembered to 
have seen it a fine, iron grey. The pres- 
ent close-clipped yellow arrangement 
was highly practicable for the staple 
decorative wigs, with their equally un- 
compromising saffron. 

Shirler mused: 

“You've always got to hear two sides 
to a story after all. If ever there were 
a case where a man would be a bally 
cad to jump at conclusions, this is the 
one. Maybe I’d better look a little 
farther before I say farewell.” 

Two days later, it being a Saturday, 
he found a good book and decided to 
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remain in the large dressing-room alot- 
ted to himself and six others. He would 
while away the hours between the 
matinée and the evening performance. 
He wanted to see how it would feel to 
have the place all to himself. 

It felt good. No wonder these people 
liked to rise in their profession to that 
point where they were public enough 
for their own privacy. 

How long he had read, he knew not. 
Fearful of being ordered off the prem- . 
ises by some stage-hand or fireman, he 
burned but a single electric light at the 
far end of the room, behind a screen of 
stage paraphernalia hanging from 
hooks. 

No one had disturbed him. Not a 
sound had broken the stillness of his 
basement retreat. He laid down his book 
and stretched himself. Outdoors it must 
by now be fully twilight. He felt agree- 
ably hungry. Lazily he tarried with the 
idea of going forth to the nearest res- 
taurant. 

Well, anyway he had seen, in one 
week’s time, all that he wished to see. 
He had come into this gompany largely 
for a purpose known only to himself. 
That purpose was satisfied. To-night 
would be his last appearance. Sometime 
next week he would turn his footsteps 
back toward England. His play had 
been fair. His decisions were now ar- 
rived at—or very nearly. 

Musing thus he suddenly noted a 
slight sound: the merest rustle. He 
parted the hanging brocades, ruffs, 
wigs, and cloaks which hid him and 
peered through. In the doorway stood 
Adrea Merwyn, like a haggard ghost. 
She dragged the superfluous length of 
a sky-blue kimono, shaded at numerous 
places with the dull pink of many 
make-ups. She caught his eye. 

“And is there no one else at all?” she 
said in real distress. “Has every fire- 
man, mechanic, or doorkeeper deserted 
his post? I can’t even get anybody on 
the ’phone! I—” 

She paused in a panic of breathless- 
ness. 

“At your service, really,” ventured 
Shirler politely. “Sorry—really too bad, 
you know—but if I’m the only available 
assistance—something has happened?” 
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“Nora!” moaned the star. 

“Nora?” Shirler was mildly inter- 
rogative. 

“T sent her out nearly an hour ago. 
She was to have ordered my little din- 
ner sent to the theatre. Something must 
. have happened.” 

Shirler settled back. “If it’s a ques- 
tion of the dinner,” he said, “I really 
shouldn’t dare, you know. I never could 
manage these American menus, I’d 
surely prove unsatisfactory.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear, you don’t under- 
stand,” wailed Miss Merwyn. “The 
woman is all I’ve got. When I first 
hired her she was just my age—a pretty 
black-eyed Irish lass. Her own little 
boy had died and she nursed mine at 
her breast. She’s been mother, sister, 
counselor and friend, but—of late years 
she’s begun to show a—a little weak- 
ness. Something has surely happened! 
And she’s all I have in the world—do 
you understand—all I’ve got in the 
world!” 

“Tl find her!” shouted Shirler, and 
forthwith he rushed out with never a 
look behind him. 

His way was obstructed by a crowd 
that had collected at the corner. Some 
burden was being deposited in an am- 
bulance wagon. 

“What’s the trouble?” he asked of 
anybody at all. 

An urchin looked him rapidly over, 
up and down. “Gee, Mike,” came the 
preliminary, “but how’s de wedder? 
And you ought to seen her, Mike! 
Standin’ right on de curb, handin’ de 
dope to de bunch about belongin’ to dat 
teeaytre—hein’ a star ’n some o’ dat 
guff! Long comes de automobile and 
grazes de old lady soft, and down she 
sits and don’t get up no more!” 

Shirler understood. He made his way 
to the ambulance driver. “The woman 
you’re taking in that wagon is the trust- 
ed friend and servant of Miss Adrea 
Merwyn, the actress,” he explained. 
“See that she has every possible care. 
Miss Merwyn and I will follow you to 
the hospital at once.” 


‘It was on their way back to the the- 
atre that Miss Merwypn still more fully 
revealed this side of her character, so 
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new and unsuspected, to Shirler. Old 
Nora had sustained a few bruises and a 
cut on the forehead. She was now safe- 
ly tucked away at the hospital, soundly 
snoring and comfortable. In the pro- 
found reaction of relief, Miss Merwyn 
wept copiously in the taxi’, and reached 
the play-house with red eyes. To Shir- 
ler’s astonishment, she invited him into 
her dressing-room, 

“Come, my boy,” she urged, with 
really astonishing gentleness. “Come on, 
lad. I want to talk to you. You have 
done me a great service.” 

(He had done nothing of the sort, 
but had the good taste not to protest.) 

Erstwhile renegade stage-hands made 
way before them—respectfully. 

“T know,” she began, “that you find 
me despicable. I know they all do. Ex- 
cepting poor old Nora, everybody in the 
world hates me, and I. suppose I’ve 
given everybody full and adequate 
reason. But only think, lad! I once had 
a boy who would have been just about 
your age. I loved my husband, his 
father, with all my heart. I let him mal- 
treat and abuse me, and still I would 
have been loyal to the end if he had 
only—well, suddenly, when I was out 
on tour, I learned he had deserted me— 
gone back to England, taking the boy 
with him, It’s a long story. My husband 
died. I never recovered the boy. I might 
have fought for his possession of course 
but—you see—there was another side 
to it all. My husband’s people were 
English gentlefolk. That much I ascet- 
tained. The boy was in good hands. I 
was almost insane at first, but little by 
little the truth came to me: my boy was 
really better off. His life would be fair- 
er, purer, sweeter, where he was, than I 
could ever make it. Time has shown I 
was right. They tell me he is already @ 
successful man. Yet can’t you under- 
stand, lad?—the awful, bitter hunger, 
the great longing for the boy I shall 
never know—for the son who has 
doubtless been trained to oblivion of his 
mother’s name ?” j 

Young Shirler glowed. A manly light 
was in his eyes: a nameless, sudden au- 
thority, giving promise of the fine, 
strong type a few years development 
would make of him. 











He spoke slowly, painstakingly. 
“That was their mistake,” he said, 
“and at the same time, our salvation! 
“They didn’t quite train him to oblivion 
of his mother’s name, you know. But 
they did try to train him to a most un- 
wise abhorrence of her character. They 
tried it so thoroughly that he began to 
have his doubts, long before he arrived 
at man’s estate. He perceived too much 
chance for inaccuracy, not to say in- 
justice—at such long range! And so he 
resolved to cross the water to her, and 
see for himself.” 

He was accomplishing what he 
deemed the necessary inhibition very 
well; but tears stood in his eyes. The 
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woman watched him, her look an odd 
blend of fascination, exaltation, and 
terror. 

“But—in the long run—at the 
eleventh hour, you know—he’s com- 
pletely satisfied. Taken fundamentally, 
he now finds his mother a true-hearted.- 
woman, as well as a great artist— 
and—” 

He stammered again, feeling very 
strange, distressingly British, excessive- 
ly overcome. 

“A true-hearted woman, a great art- 
ist,” he repeated. “And—really you 
know, as you Americans would say— 
quite all to the good.—Mother! 
Mother!’ 





A DEEPLY IMPRESSED SPECTATOR 


M. J. JORDAN, now with “The Traveling Salesman,” and one of the old- 
est “heavies” in the profession, tells of a most astonishing experience which 
befell him in Chicago years ago. “It was while playing the ‘heavy’ character 
in Jules Verne’s ‘Voyagers of the Southern Seas,’” Mr. Jordan related. “In 
the scene where I was about to strangle the heroine in the play, just as I 
made a rush to grab her by the throat, a man up in the gallery threw off his 
coat, slid down the center post, and rushing upon the stage, tore the frantic 
heroine from my grasp. For a moment I stood in amazement, and could not 
understand what it was all about. The next second the man threw himself 
at me like ten thousand furies, and we battled all over the stage. For five min- 
utes I had all I could do to defend myself against the frenzied assault of this 


unlooked-for addition to our cast.” 
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No. III—CARMEN 


HEN she lived, loved, sinned and 
suffered, her name was not 
Carmencita. Her trade was not 

so conventional and respectable as the 
lowly occupation of cigaret-making. It 
would have been a difficult matter to 
keep such a sleek and cunning human 
tigress within the limits of four walls for 
the purpose of earning an honorable and 
meager wage by the diligent toil of her 
hands. She was a gitafia by birth and 
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gitanas must have the air. They can en- 
dure hunger and many hardships, they 
may wander far from a roadside spring 
and suffer from thirst, yet they can be 
happy if they have air and can look up 
into the great vault of heaven by day or 
night and realize that they have their 
liberty. Of such a nature was this gipsy 
girl we know as Carmen, a notorious 
outlaw who lived in Spain towards the | 
middle of the last century, and at the a 











same time a romantic character destined 
to live in history, not because she was 
different from the others of her class, 
but rather, perhaps, because she was 
typical of them. Neat little operations 
of smuggling brought her much more 
money than She could have earned by 
rolling cigarets. Then there were other 
means of bringing gold to her purse— 
immoral perhaps, but the real Carmen 
didn’t care much about conventional 
morality. As Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 
once said: “Paris forgives much if one 
truly loves.” It was upon some such 
reasoning that Carmen’s code of morals 
was founded. She was a tempestuous 
lover, fickle as a passing breeze, without 
the slighest conception of what constan- 
cy meant. But nature fashioned her so, 
and she had no desire to improve upon 
nature. 


Carmen and Merimée 


AR MINZ was her real name. It 
means “a tigress or something untam- 
able.” Merimée changed it to Carmen- 
cita to suit his caprice. There was some- 
thing then as there is now about the 
name Carmen that appeals to the ear. 
If there is a meaning to strains of music, 
there is a likewise portraiture in words, 
unmistakable and with certain lines 
deeply etched. And there were perhaps 
other reasons, Merimée loved the people 
who had been his friends in Andalusia. 
The family name of Ar Minz was 
Nadushka and perhaps he wanted to 
shield them when he gave to the world 
the tragical story of their headstrong 
and wayward daughter. 

Whatever may have been his reasons 
for doing so, he called his heroine Car- 
men, and thus concealed an identity that 
has long been veiled in rapturous fiction. 
Although he later became a courtier‘and 
man of the world, there is much in his 
own life that is similarly concealed. 
During his early life Prosper Merimée 
failed to make a favorable impression 
upon the people with whom he came in 
contact. According to Stendhal he was 
“very ugly and had a turned up nose.” 
Although his father and mother were 
painters, and he had the advantage of 
artistic home surroundings, meeting 
men and women of culture, and listen- 
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ing to conversations upon the devel- 
opment of the arts, the boy was not 
brilliant as a pupil, seemed to’ take 
no interest in intellectual pursuits 
of any kind, and up to his twenty- 
second year was a keen disappoint- 
ment to his family. Details concern- 
ing his boyhood and youth are nowhere 
recorded, however; and for one of his 
celebrity in later life, little biographical 
material at any period is available. 
Arthur Symonds says Merimée died 
when he was no longer a fashion and 
had not yet become a classic. Many of 
his contemporaries make passing men- 
tion of his uneven features and to this 
or that whim or fancy. For instance, 1t 
is recorded that he usually wore a Chi- 
nese costume when at work, and had a 
favorite mandarin robe in which he 
usually decked himself when seated at 
his desk. This might have been for the 
mere purpose of comfort, however, 
something loose that answered the pur- 
pose of a dressing-gown. On the other 
hand it may have pleased his eye, for he 
had a fancy for brilliant colors. Soon 
after passing a legal age, the author of 
“Carmen” proved that he had not been 
the dullard his friends supposed. On 
the contrary, he had absorbed much 
of the artistic atmosphere under the 
parental roof and soon undertook seri- 
ous studies in which brilliant colorings 
became a passion of his life. 


The Author in Spain 


THAT Merimée was unpopular with 
his contemporaries may be inferred and 
easily understood. Through no particu- 
lar effort of his own, he became a great 
favorite at the Tuilleries, which in itself 
was likely to inspire petty jealousies 
among the other literary workers of his 
period. Then instead of permitting the 
patronizing flattery of aspiring literary 
amateurs and social leaders, he frankly, 
almost blatantly, admitted. that he cor- 
dially detested humanity in general and 
said there were only two kinds of people . 
among whom he felt at home: “unpre- 
tentious people whom I have known for 
a long time” and those whom he met, 
“in a Spainish venta with muleteers and 
peasant women of Andalusia.” To this 
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latter whim may be traced the origin of 
the romance that deserves to be called 
one of the best short stories ever 
written. 

If Merimée had not cared for the 
humble people of Spain, if the landscape 
and the care-free folk who wandered 
along the banks of the Guadalquivir had 
not appealed to his fancy, so that he re- 
turned there many times, leaving the 
pleasures at the court of France for a 
roving life amid the laughing, dancing, 
olive-skinned beauties, and their rough, 
coarse, even brutal companions of An- 
dalusia, the world might never have 
known La Carmencita, the fascinating 
tigress of Cordova, who stands as a 
symbol—incorrect perhaps—of the land 
of the castanet. 

Down to a recent time there was a 
question as to whether Carmen ever 
really lived. Previous to the composition 
of her life history, Merimée had fre- 
quently deceived his readers. His story 
of an opera woman was said to have 
been a translation of authentic memoirs. 
Other sketches and poems have been as- 
cribed to fictitious persons in Spain, so 
that when “Carmen” appeared in 1845, 
causing an immediate sensation, it was 
believed to be wholly fiction and for a 
half century no successful effort was 
made to establish proof of the real 
source of the story that has stirred the 
world. 


The Real-Life Carmen 


GIPSY -hatred never dies, however, 
and it is the same to-day as fifty years 
ago. For this reason, when a great 
granddaughter of Ar Minz was reported 
dead in the papers of Paris not long ago, 
she not only hastened to that city from 
Valparaiso, where she had been singing 
in opera, to deny the report in person, 
but made a statement to the public that 
apparently cleared up an interesting 
literary mystery. Minz Nadushka is the 
name of the lady and she recently be- 
came the wife of Leon Roger, a writer 
who lives in Paris. She apologizes to her 
brother for the revelations that are cer- 
tain to cause some irritation and em- 
barrassment, but asks pardon and be- 
lieves the time has come to speak out 
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solely “out of respect to the memory of 
my great-grandmother.” 

Mme. Roger tells the world that Ar 
Minz, the real Carmen, was a gitafa 
who first met Merimée at Seville, where 
he had gone to conduct some archeo- 
logical investigations. According to her, 
Carmen married a young man who was 
killed by customs officers when caught 
smuggling—a fact hinted at by Merri- 
mée and revealed in the drama and 
opera based upon his romance. After 
the death of her husband, Carmen wan- 
dered over Iberia, engaging in all sorts 
of nefarious operations. There is no 
proof that she worked in a cigaret 
factory at Seville and this was probably 
a fiction of Merimée, for Ar Ming was 
caught smuggling and taken to jail at 
Tarifa to endure punishment for a much 
less romantic crime than the stabbing of 
another girl who had sneered at the 
men from her province. 

While in prison she fell violently in 
love with an officer of the guard, who 
becomes the Don José of the novel, 
drama, and opera; like Don José, he 
sacrificed his honor, and giving Carmen 
her liberty, ran away with her to be- 
come a smuggler and outlaw. In a fit of 
jealousy, he killed her, adding another 
crime to the many he had committed 
and for which he was finally compelled 
to pay the penalty. 


A Descendant of the Gypsy 


‘A DAUGHTER had been born to 
‘Ar Minz, who inherited many of her 
mother’s traits of character and married 
a gypsy singer named Djarko. To them 
were born several sons, and a daughter 
named Thiecla, who, as had been the 
custom with her grand-mother, bestowed 
her affections upon a private in the gar- 
rison at Gibraltar, whose name was 
Graham. Minz Nadushka, the present 
Madam Roger, says she is the daughter 
of this pair. Her father was sent away 
to India, leaving his gypsy wife and 
child in the care of relatives. He was 
killed in battle and the two went back 
to Gibraltar where they were kindly re- 
ceived by old Djarko, who quickly ob- 
served his grandchild’s musical talents 
and began to develop them. At the age 





























of twenty she made her début as an 
opera singer, and strangely enough, ap- 
peared as Carmen, although she care- 
fully concealed her identity and was 
obliged to overcome serious objections 
from her family gitafas, who tried to 
poison her and almost succceded, when 
they realized her determination to fol- 
low an operatic career. For a time she 
left the stage, but there was something 
in her blood that would not abide such 
dictation, so she sailed away to Valpa- 
raiso; there she accepted an operatic 
engagement and soon afterwards heard 
the Paris report of her demise, which 
she hastened back to deny; and it was 
then that she gave out what are usually 
accepted as authentic facts in regard to 
the inspiration of Merimée’s tragedy. 

Merimée made his first tour into 
Spain in 1830 when he was twenty- 
seven years of age, and upon his return, 
entered the civil service in his native 
city of Paris. In 1835 he was appointed 
inspector general of historic monuments 
of France and in 1836 began the “Let- 
ters to an Unknown.” The same year he 
met the Countess of Montijo, mother 
of that Eugénie who was later to be- 
come the French empress, and whose 
friendship was to give him an enviable 
position at the French court—although 
it also inspired much enmity and is in a 
measure responsible for the slurring 
references to him by his contempo- 
raries. He always liked Spain and re- 
turned there for many tours, partly for 
scientific investigations, but chiefly for 
the recreation afforded. In 1845 he 
wrote “Carmen” and while his later 
critics usually declare ‘“(Colomba,” the 
story of a Sicilian vendetta, to be his 
most powerful work, it is “Carmen” 
that has carried his name to the house- 
holds of many countries. 


“The Eyes of a Young Cat” 


_MERIMEE’S principal characteris- 
tic as a novelist seems to be an almost 
unrivaled facility for penetrating the 
whims and wiles of erotic woman. Once 
he said that he would have sacrificed all 
of Thucydides for the authentic mem- 
oirs of a slave of Pericles. The Mari- 
quita of his first attempt in literature 
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had “great black eyes like the eyes of 
a young cat, soft and wicked at once.” 
Even the “Unknown” had “wicked 
eyes.” He reveled in the stories of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholemew; thus 
when he came to write “Carmen,” which 
proved to be the most Spanish work 
since “Gil Blas,” it was natural for him 
to impart to his heroine that fatalism 
and fearlessness of death that few of the 
women representing the character on the 
stage have been able to demonstrate. 
Despite the fact that Carmen’s cre- 
ator has left nothing to the imagination 
in regard to her physical appearance, 
even to her clothing, the actresses who 


‘have endeavored to make the character- 


ization in the opera or drama have like- 
wise endeavored to “improve upon 
Merimée” and as a result, a Carmen 
has been evolved who is not even a dis- 
tant relative of the original. Merimée 
says her skin was smooth and of copper 
color, and he very much doubted if the 
sefiorita was a full-blood gypsy. “Her 
eyes were set obliquely in her head, but 
they were magnificent and large. Her 
teeth were as white as newly skinned 
almonds. Her hair had blue lights on it 
like the raven’s wing, long and glossy.” 
In another description, the author says 
she had the eyes of a cat in wait fora 
sparrow. When he first saw her, under 
circumstances corresponding to the first 
act of the opera and drama, she wore a 
red skirt and white stockings with holes 
in them, and a mantilla thrown loosely 
back to expose her shoulders. She had 
a sprig of acacia bloom in her mouth, 
and in her chemise another spray of the 
same flower, which she threw to the 
young soldier, Don José. These and 
other minor details in the action are 
minutely set forth in the novelist’s text, 
but many of them were rudely thrust 
aside by Henri Meilhac and Ludovic 
Halevy, the librettists who prepared the 
book for the stage. In a way, however, 
Merimée has had his revenge upon these 
famous writers, because the artists who 
have subsequently appeared in the title 
role of the opera have paid no more 
heed to stage directions and what is 
technically known as the “traditional 
business” of the part, than the librettists 
paid to certain details in the develop- 
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ment of the story which must have been 
deemed most important by its author. 


Bizet Composes the Opera— 
“Carmen” 


In 1870 Merimée died and some time 
in 1873 a young musician, Alexandre 
César Leopold Bizet, who had changed 
his name of Georges Bizet, hit upon the 
theme for an opera. He had made sev- 
eral previous attempts to appeal to the 
music-loving public since capturing the 
prix de Rome, but had not fully suc- 
ceeded in catching the fancy of the 
moment. Many of his compositions had 
a southern flavor, because he loved the 
warm melodies of Spain; naturally, 
therefore, “Carmen” was wholly to his 
liking and he plunged into the work of 
composition with a zest. Previously, in 
1867, his “La Jolie Fille de Perth,’ 
usually called “The Fair Maid of 
Perth,” had been presented at the Thé- 
atre Lyrique and was a failure. Al- 
though it does not seem to be generally 
known, he interpolated parts of the bal- 
let music from that opera into his new 
work, where it has since remained. 
After two years’ work, “Carmen” was 
finally presented at the Opera Comique 
March 3, 1874, and the first singer to 
appear in the title rdle was Madam 
Galli-Marie, who is said to have ac- 
centuated the brutality of the character, 
failing to create any sympathy for the 
heroine and being too bold for the 
Parisians—who by this time were well 
acquainted with the Merimée romance. 

At any rate, the new opera failed to 
create anything more than passing notice 
in the musical calendar by the chron- 
iclers of the time. The meager impor- 
tance attached to this work of art which 
has since delighted the world, is evident 
from the fact that although Bizet died 
exactly three months after the premiére, 
no authentic record of his life and work, 
other than a few dates and anecdotes, 
was made. It was reported that sorely 
disappointed at what he considered a 
failure with the public, Bizet and a 
companion walked the streets of Paris 
all night waiting the issue of the early 
morning papers, hoping almost against 
hope that the critical verdict at least 
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might be favorable. But there was little 
comfort from the reviews and the popu- 
lar story is that Bizet retired to the 
country and died of a broken heart, 
This fiction has been repeated in most 
of the conservative books of reference 
and is generally accounted one of the 
tragedies that befell genius in its prog- 
ress through the world. The writers 
have apparently overlooked the very au- 
thentic words of Bizet’s friend, who 
wrote under the name of “Jean Frollo” 
in Le Petit Parisian, quoting a letter 
from the composer who declared that he 
was not dissatisfied with the reception 
accorded his last work. 


Noted Singers of the Operatic Réle 


THE one-thousandth performance of 
“Carmen” was given in 1905 at the Op- 
era Comique, where it was originally 
presented. Had the author lived, he 
would have been but 67 years of age on 
this occasion. In the meantime, his work 
had gone around the world and back 
again, pleasing countless thousands of 
opera-lovers and serving as a vehicle for 
some of the most famous singers of the 
century. It gained popularity slowly in 
France, however, and it was not until 
after the introduction of the work in 
England by Minnie Hauck, who in 
1878, sang the Italian version in Lon- 
don, that Paris realized what a musical 
gem it had treated slightingly or with 
critical contempt. As the almost uni- 
versal complaint was that the music 
as well as the story was too sensuous and 
brutal, it is generally supposed that 
Bizet consented to a toning down, so 
that the deliberate and quiet enactment 
of Mme. Marie Roze, who first sang the 
role in English at Her Majesty’s The- 
atre, London, February 5, 1879, was in 
agreement with the composer. The 
modified version was given also by 
Mme. Thebelli and Adelina Patti, but 
Pauline Lucca seems to have realized : 
that Carmen was not the real gypsy, 
when treated in this style, and she there- 
fore returned to the coarse heroics of 
the originator of the part. Mlle. Belin- 
cioni, perceiving the success of her pred- 
ecessor, ventured even further, and 
finally Mme. Emma Calvé undertook 
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the part, vesting it with all the exotic 
charm suggested by the music and re- 
flecting much of what we are now led 
to belive was a prime characteristic of 
the original Ar Ming of Cordova, Ta- 
rifa and Seville—“the thing untamable, 
or the tigress!” The rdle quickly became 
Calvé’s chief characterization and she 
has usually been counted the greatest 
of the operatic Carmens. Her success in 
the part was the same in all countries. 
At the Metropolitan in New York, a 
member of the management once told 
me that the simple announcement 
“Calve in Carmen” was the only billing 
that was assured of a sold-out house 
far in advance. Even now, when her 
operatic engagements have become less 
frequent, Calvé sings “La Habanera” 
from “Carmen” for her chief concert 
selection and continues to delight the 
public with even that characteristic ex- 
cerpt. 


World-Wide Popularity of “Carmen” 


TO attempt anything like an enumer- 
ation of the women who have sung the 
music written for the bewitching gypsy 
girl would be futile. In all probability 
there are hundreds, perhaps even thou- 
sands of them. I have heard it in a sum- 
mer garden at Copenhagen, in ram- 
shackle playhouses in Central America 
and in the big state theatres of the 
South American capitals. Rosalia 
Chalia, who has been heard in many 
American cities within the past few 
years, used to sing it each season at 
Lima, Peru, and made the long journey 
from her home in California solely for 
that purpose. “Carmen” is as popular 
in San Francisco as at Madrid. It is the 
same at Boston and Mexico City. Its 
admirers are not confined by geograph- 
ical borders or racial prejudices. 

It was first sung in America October 
23, 1878, with Marie Hauck in the title 
role. A year later Selina Dolaro, the 
authoress, actress and bouffé singer, 
achieved considerable success in the 
part in New York shortly before her 
death. Others who followed her in the 
next few years were: Attalie Claire, 
Louise Natalie, Selma Kronold, Thea 
Dorre, Paola Marie, Lizzie MacNicol, 
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Mira Heller, Mlle. Olitzka, 
Louise Kellogg and Corinne. 
Mme. Lilli Lehmann, the famous 
Wagnerian soprano, appeared in “Car- 
men” at the Metropolitan in New York, 
November 25, 1883. Another notable 
performance in the same city was when 
Madame Tavary sang the principal réle 
in German on short notice, without a 
rehearsal. In 1883 Zelie de Lussan cre- 
ated a sensation in the part and con- 
tinued to sing it for many years, fol- 
lowing Calvé’s example and retaining 
the Habanera as a concert selection on 
several tours across the country. Dur- 
ing the season of 1893-94, New York 
enjoyed what were almost gala per- 
formances of the opera with Calvé as 
Carmen, Jean de Reszke as Don José 
and Emma Eames as Michaela—which 
latter character was introduced by the 
librettists and does not appear in Meri- 
mée’s story. For several months there 
had been bitter feelings between Calvé 
and Eames, terminating in a sudden 
climax on the evening of April 17, 1894, 
when Calvé purposely turned her back 
upon her sister artist while taking a 
curtain call. Ancona grasped, their hands 
in view of the large audience and tried 
to bring them together, but Calvé with- 
drew quickly and left the stage. Among 
the most recent celebrities appearing in 
the part in America were Maria Gay, 
who enjoys a great vogue in London 
and several continental cities, but who 
failed to duplicate this success in New 
York; Emmy Destinn, de Cisneros, and 
Marguerita Sylva—none of whom, with 
the possible exception of Mlle. Gay, 
have achieved anything like the popu- 
Jarity of Calvé or even of de Lussan. 


Clara 


“Carmen” is Dramatized 


IN 1893, after reading ‘Merimée’s 
novel and witnessing the opera many 
times, Olga Nethersole, the English ac- 
tress, believing there was ample ma- 
terial in the work for a straight dramatic 
version, commissioned Henry Hamilton 
to make the dramatization; this work 
was immediately successful from finan- 
cial and artistic points of view, and 
served as the vehicle for the origin of 
the famous “Nethersole Kiss,” which 
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was administered to Don José when he 
gave the young panther her liberty after 


her arrest in the first act. The dramatic. 


version was first produced in America 
by Nethersole at the Empire Theatre, 
New York, December 24, 1895. After- 
wards she took it to London and while 
playing it at the Gaiety Theatre, Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt witnessed the per- 
formance, called upon the English ac- 
tress in her dressing-room immediately 
after the final curtain and said: “Come 
to Paris and play Carmen that way and 
you'll have my dear city at your feet.” 
The invitation was not accepted until 
years afterwards, but was never for- 
gotten and when it was renewed in 1907, 
Nethersole accepted it and played the 
dramatic version of Merimée’s story at 
the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt in the 
Place Chatelet on June 9, 1907, the 
first time it had ever been seen in the 
city of the author’s birth. 

This was possible only after many 
attempts to prohibit the performance 
were overcome, however, for no sooner 
were the announcements made, than 
Nethersole was served with a restrain- 
ing order making the representation im- 
possible. It was explained that “Car- 
men” was -the title of an opera, the 
property of the Opera Comique, thus 
of the state, and could be given only 
with the consent of the director of that 
institution. Nethersole quickly visited 
M. Albert Carre, who holds that impor- 
tant position, explained her position and 
asked his permission to proceed with 
the performance as scheduled. She ex- 
plained that her version of the novel 
was a dramatization, and in view of the 
fact that the work was over a half cen- 
tury old, she had considered it common 
property. Them it was that she dis- 
covered she was the victim of a plot in 
which the widow of the composer Bizet, 
and Halevy, the librettist, were the 
leaders. M. Carre switched his responsi- 
bility to them, declaring that he saw no 
objection to the proposed performance 
providing the others consented. 


Nethersole Plays the Part in Paris 


MADAME BIZET proved adamant. 
Portions of her fate husband’s work 
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had been used as incidental music in 


Nethersole’s enactment. She declared © 


frankly that she had no objection to this 
use, but did seriously object to the fact 
that no royalties had come to her for — 
the American and English performances, 
Nethersole explained that there were no 
legal restrictions upon such use as she 
had made of the Bizet music and that _ 
the matter had never before been 
brought to her attention. “Law or no 
law, I shall punish you for what you 
have done,” said the woman. “But it 
is customary for hundreds of orchestras 
to use excerpts from Bizet’s opera,” ar- 
gued the actress, “In America and Eng- 
land, yes; but this is Paris and they 
don’t come here,” snapped the widow in 
reply. “And am I to be made to suffer 
for all of them?” asked the English 
woman. “Exactly!” Thus the conversa- 
tion ended and it looked as if there 
would be no performance of the dra- 
matic version of “Carmen” in the 
French capital. 

Paul Hervieu and other leading liter- 
ary and dramatic celebrities of Paris 
heard of the matter, however, and were 
not so kindly disposed towards Madame 
Bizet’s terms of “punishment” as it was 
called ; an exposure of the facts in the 
case in the newspapers was imminent, 
and at the last moment word came from 
M. Carre that no objection would be 
made to the performance in case the 
name of the drama was changed and a 
promise given that none of Bizet’s 
music would be played. This was a great 
handicap and threw Nethersole’s of- 
ganization ito confusion, because the 
music cues were important in the action. 
She quickly decided to call the piece 
“The Spanish Gipsy,” however, plunged 
into rehearsals, and the production was 
given as per previous announcements. 
Few if any readers were misled by the 
change of title, as most of the announice- 
ments carried the additional line, 
“adapted from Prosper Merimée’s 
‘Carmen.’ ” 


Success of “The Spanish Gypsy” 


THE big house was crowded to the 
doors and in the audience were 
Carre, several of the artists of the 
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“Opera Comique who had sung the réle, 
































Mme. Olive Fremstad, herself a popu- 
lar delineator of the character, as well 
as numerous Spanish officials who came 
as the guests of the star. Mme. Bern- 
hardt occupied her loge and had as her 
guests Catulle Mendés and other liter- 
ary notables. All of them doubted the 
dramatic possibilities of “Carmen” 
stripped of the music that is associated 
with the enactment of the theme. 
Nethersole’s triumph was _ complete, 
however, and this drama was more to 
the liking of the Parisians than any 
piece in her repertoire. After the per- 
formance, there was a vociferous dem- 
onstration from the audience and fol- 
lowing this many of the leading lights 
in the opera and theatre went upon the 
stage to extend congratulations. 

M. Carre said: “Madam, we have had 
many Carmens, but they were all the 
Carmens of Halevy and Bizet. To-night 
you have showed Paris for the first 
time, the genuine Spanish gypsy who 
was described by Merimée.” 

Nethersole dropped “Carmen” from 
her repertoire until the spring of 1910, 
when it was again revived for a tour of 
the American western states. Arrange- 
ments were made for her to give a 
single performance in the bull-ring at 
Juarez, Mexico, in the winter of 1910, 
but cold weather prevented and she has 
never played the part in the open air 
with the mounted soldiers, and other 
spectacular accessories that the action 
suggests. 

Nethersole has always made Carmen 
a vulgar and brutal child of nature. She 
permitted her sufficient physical allure- 
ments to convey the impression and pos- 
sibilities of the temptress with whom all 
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men upon whom she had designs became 
powerless. On the contrary, Marion 
Ivel, the prima donna who sang the part 
in English made her less brutal, but 
wholly unattractive and quite a carica- 
ture of the gipsy, Spanish or otherwise, 
who would appeal strongly to men. 


Ackte and Bergere 


AT the other extreme was the Car- 
men of Aino Ackte, the Finnish so- 
prano, who has lately appeared with suc- 
cess as Salome in London, but who 
failed to be quite to the taste of New 
York opera-goers and critics. Her Car- 
men was over-dressed and weighted 
with affectation. She represented a 
Parisian cocotte on parade at a bal 
masque, suggested a beautiful picture of 
impressionistic poster effects with blaz- 
ing colors, laces, jewelry and all sorts of 
vulgar finery that would perhaps have 
been quite the climax of one of Car- 
men’s dreams; but it was one whim 
that was never gratified. Carmen 
dressed gaudily and with a certain chic 
that became her brazen hauteur when 
she attended the bull-fight to let the 
world know she had become the mistress 
of the hero of the ring, but she pos- 
sessed none of the Indian shawls, 
bijouterie and spangles displayed by 
Ackte and was never for a moment 
either the refined flirt or the stately and 
ravishing beauty. 

It is also to be noted that 
Valerie Bergere had a condensed ver- 
sion of “Carmen” written for her use 
in vaudeville and succeeded in depict- 
ing much of the real character of the 
gipsy in a playlet which ran little over 
a half hour. 
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onal Morrir Jones 


IN THIS new department Mr. Jones will record each month his impressions of the inner 
life and chatter of the Gay White Way. His ‘Gossipings,” together with Mr. Wolfs 
“Chronicles,” will present each month a moving picture of life along the famous thor- 
oughfare. 


E IS known and acclaimed the 
length of Broadway as the Cham- 
pion Long Distance Hand-shaker 

and Back-patter. His habits are those of 
the owl, and he expands and thaws out 
most amazingly when the dusk begins 
to throw the niches and doorways along 
the Great White Way into deepening 
shadows. He has named this vivid ave- 
nue the Street of a Million Candles, and 
his principal pleasure and recreation 
consist in being permitted and encour- 
aged to walk up and down, policeman- 
wise, from Forty-fifth Street to Twen- 
ty-third. 

Apparently he knows everybody. He 
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has a pleasant word for the bluecoats = 
on the corners, a nod for passing ac- = 
quaintances, and a hearty shake of the © 
hand, pump-handle fashion, and a slap = 
across the shoulder of the individual 4 
with whom he is. on a conversational a 
footing. a 

He is: well! liked) is: this: chap, becaus¢ 
he has a good’ word! for all the world ‘ 
and its brothers. whem they play fair. He 
takes things as they come. It is said he ~ 
works for a living, but, inasmuch as tt 
is not within the memory of Broadway | 
that he has been caught at it, this 
assertion is largely considered to be # ; 
the nature of a libel. ‘4 





THE BROADWAY GOSSIP 


A Fount of Information 


HE RETAILS all the gossip he 
hears, and is not averse to trimming a 
story to suit the needs. of the hour. If 
you have a bit of information you wish 
disseminated, and cannot well afford to 
depend upon the vagaries of the press, 
tell him your troubles, with a strict in- 
junction that it is not to go any farther, 
and you may then go snugly to rest, 
safe in the assurance that your story is 
being industriously circulated. 

He talks a lot. He also listens—listens 
most attentively. 

While you are talking, he rubs his 
pudgy hands suavely across the wide 
expanse of the front of his rotund per- 
son, grins amiably when the drift of the 
conversation could reasonably be ex- 
pected to bring forth a smile, laughs 
heartily when a good point is scored, 
and nods his globular head wisely when 
the subject on the tapis seemingly de- 
mands profound attention. 

Being a good audience, he is.a wel- 
come addition to any circle talking the- 
atricals. He knows the history of dra- 
matic and musical New York, and re- 
fers pleasantly to the moguls of the pro- 
ducing business by their first names. 

One recent evening, I decided to take 
a stroll to see if there had been any ad- 
ditions during the day to the myriads 
of glittering signs that line the roofs 
and fronts of theatres and business 
houses along the Lane. I espied my 
friend, for he is a friend of mine, talk- 
ing animatedly to a group of three men 
in front of the theatre on Herald 
Square. Judging by his demeanor, he 
was settling some knotty point in con- 
temporary dramatics, to his own satis- 
faction, at least, if not to that of his 
listeners. 

The minute I hove into the picture, 
he waved his hand to me in greeting, 
and, by the time I had reached his side, 
he was ready to detach himself from 
them and the subject under discussion. 

We fell into an easy stride and con- 
tinued down Broadway to Thirty-third. 
Knowing that his “beat” did not require 
voluntary patrolling below that point, 
he allowed me to wheel him about face 
and we countermarched up the street. 
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He went through his regular formula 
—which consisted in assuring me I was 
looking like a two-year-old, and then be- 
gan retailing the gossip of the day. 


Concerning the Man in the Evening 
Gown 


“BY THE BY,” he began. “Have you 
heard the latest yarn they’re peddling 
along the line?” 

I admitted I had not. 

“Well,” he continued, “they’re hand- 
ing out one of the cutest bits of chatter 
I’ve heard in several days. Saw Marty, 
you know—he’s in Al’s office—up at 
the club at noon and he told me.” 

I intimated a proper curiosity to know 
the story. 

“You know Al’s got a show out, star- 
ring the chap who makes most of the 
beauties of the stage appear faded and 
worn, when he stands up alongside of 
them in his evening gowns. Well, the 
leading lady of this company, it seems, 
has contracted a terrible case of heart 
disease over the star. The funny thing 
in the whole stunt to me is, that he has 
to make stage love to her six nights a 
week and at two matinées, but he hasn’t 
any time for the fair lady off the boards. 

“She’s simply off her balance about 
him, though, and has been trying for 
months to arouse some sort of sympa- 
thetic understanding on his part. He, 
being very much of a regular fellow, 
can’t see her at all, which grieves the 
fair lady most to death. So what d’ye 
think she does?” 

I admitted I was stumped and had not 
the least idea of what she did. 

“She’s been writing a bunch of mash 
notes, regular as clockwork, and when 
she’s on the stage with the star, and! is 
in the midst of one of those intimate 
scenes where he has to do the big em- 
bracing stunt, she coyly slips a burning 
love letter into his coat pocket. She does 
it on the up-stage side, so, of course, 
the audience doesn’t get in on the by- 
play. The star is saving the notes, which 
are full of the regular line of heart- 
throb goods, asking him to be nice and 
agree to: meet her socially outside the 
theatre, and sends them to his manager, 
Al’, for his information. Al’ is saving 
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them up, so Marty tells me. He said that 
if they kept coming in as fast as they 
have been, they’ll have to install a 
flexible filing system to take care of 
them, because at this date it looks as 
though the Leading Lady were going 
to ‘bull’ the paper market to the skies 
before the season ends.” 


“The Rooster Show” 


BY this time we had reached Thirty- 
eighth Street, and, as we passed the 
Knickerbocker, my friend turned to me 
and remarked: 

“Seen the rooster show yet?” 

I told him I had not. 

“There’s some show,” he went on. 
“You wouldn’t think a chap could take 
a lot of roosters and dogs and birds and 
write a cracking good show about them, 
would you? I saw it opening night. It 
handed me a good laugh. The Main 
Works in the show is a Rooster, who 
thinks he is the little Willie Wise that 
makes the world go around. He does so 
much crowing that his pipes get hoarse 
from over-use, and then he discovers 
the sun does business at the same old 
stand, every day the weather man keeps 
the clouds away, without any signal 
from him. 

“He sure is the cock of the walk, but 
the trouble is his batting average is so 
high, he can’t keep up the pace, and fliv- 
vers out into nothing but just a plain, 
everyday rooster, who hasn’t got any 
more pull over the working of this 
planet than you or I have. The chap that 
wrote Chantecler certainly knew his 
book—he’s got human nature sized up 
to a dot, that chap has.” 

The idea of Chantecler seemingly 
opened up a line of thought to my 
friend, and, as we continued up Broad- 
way, he launched off into one of his 
famous discourses. 

“Now take the case of that Man- 
chicken we were just talking about, and 
apply it to the rest of human nature. 
The way that bird felt in the show is 
just about the way the great majority 
of humans feel, in their own little back 
yards. Think they pull an awfully strong 
stroke in affairs, when, all the time, the 
best thing they do is to pack up the 
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noon-day lunch and trot off to the 
broom factory to earn their three 
simoleons a day, making sweeps for the 
rest of the people. The chap who cuts 
the largest amount of thick ice, is the 
boy who tends to his knitting and 
doesn’t open his mouth except to ask 
for more ink with which to sign the 
papers. 

“And talking about tending to your 
knitting, take the boys who are paid 
the fat salaries for strutting around the 
stages of the theatres. They’re the little 
Boys in Blue when it comes down to 
making Gabriel and his horn appear 
like a three-year-old urchin and a penny 
whistle working together.” 


The Actor in His Own Estimation 


I ASKED him what he meant by the 
comparison. 

“Tl tell you. Personally, some of my 
best friends are the chaps who daub on 
the grease paint and make-believe 
they’re somebody else. But, in this, as 
in any other sort of business, it isn’t 
always the actors who make the loudest 
declarations of superiority and surpass- 
ing talent, who have the best assort- 
ment of samples.” 

I agreed with him that some of our 
best known actors and actresses were 
the ones we heard the least about. 

“Yes, you’re right, but that isn’t as 
far as I would go. I hear a lot of talk 
around town from actors who are good, 
no doubt about that. But to believe 
them, you’d think they invented acting 
and the art of making people laugh and 
cry. And they’re the very fellows who 
spend a large part of their time telling 
each other how decadent the drama is, 
and how it is getting to be harder every 
day for a real actor to get a good en- 
gagement.” 

I laughed at my friend’s line of talk. 

“You can laugh as much as you 
please,” he retorted, “but you’ll find I’m 
right, at that. I don’t notice that the big 
producers are suffering from a lack of 
regular actors. They seem to get all the 
real talent they want.” 

Merely to get his full ideas on the 
subject, I mentioned the possibility that 
the public did get tired of seeing the 
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same actors appearing in every play of 
any importance that is put out. 

“No; that’s where you’re wrong,” he 
declared, emphatically, “The main rea- 
son why you see the same relatively 
small circle of actors and actresses, in 
all the big places, is not that the pro- 
ducers are so dead stuck on them that 
they insist upon casting their new shows 
with the same people, season after sea- 
son. The idea in the thing is just another 
angle to the conditions we were talking 
about.” 

Values and Valuations 


THEN I asked him how that was and 
he explained it to me. 

“Tf some of these actors, who find it 
such hard work getting lucrative en- 
gagements, were to sit down, pull their 
thinking bonnets over their ears, and do 
a little mental calculating, they’d dis- 
cover they could increase their value as 
attractions to the producers by making 
a study of their business. A fine 
chance,” said my friend, scornfully, “‘a 
business man would have, standing on 
the corner and roasting the daylights 
out of his competitors because they sold 
more goods than he does. The business 
man knows that he must keep up to the 
times, or else his little boat will not 
only drift off the course followed by 
the big fellows, but will land kerplunk 
on the rocks. 

“It is the same way with the actors. 
The fellows who go ahead and stay 
ahead are, nineteen times out of twen- 
ty, the ones who appreciate their pro- 
fession means something more than a 
livelihood and so many dollars a week in 
the pay envelope.” 

“Now, look at that chap,” he con- 
tinued, as we crossed Forty-second 
Street—and narrowly escaped a scrap- 
ing from the back wheels of a taxi- 
cab. He indicated a dapper appearing 
man, about thirty years of age, who was 
negligently leaning on his walking stick 
in front of the coupon cigar store. 

_ “There’s-a chap who is one of the best 
juvenile actors in the business. He is a 
dead-sure hit with the matinée girls and 
many a leading woman and ingenue has 
felt her heart develop more than a stage 
throb when his manly arms have clasped 
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her about the waist, as he rescues her 
from the clutch of Paul the Pan- 
handler. He is a good looking chap, as 
you can see without spy-glasses, and 
knows how to wear a twenty dollar a 
throw suit as if it had stood him a mat- 
ter of ninety dollars—not counting in 
the fancy waistcoat. He’s one of the 
most confirmed grouches along the line 
we're talking about I’ve ever met. He 
has a bunch of thoughts stored away in 
his cerebellum that would make Mon- 
sieur Envy and Madamoiselle Jealousy 
look like pikers compared to him.” 


A Rush of Importance to the Dome 


HE paused and I asked him just what 
he meant. 

“Two years back,” my friend contin- 
ued, “that fellow made a ripping hit in 
a big success, Up to that time, he was a 
regular fellow, getting a fair salary— 
a sight bigger salary that he could earn 
by draughting plans for summer villas 
—what he was educated for. 

“But, if you please,” sarcastically 
continued my friend, “he found him- 
self afflicted with a terrible rush of Im- 
portance to the Dome. After the piece, 
in which he had scored so decisively, 
had seen its day, and went on tour, with 
another cast, our Hero, who had made 
the hit of his life, suddenly discovered 
that his market value had increased in a 
far greater ratio than had the demands 
for his services.” 

By this time, my friend was warmed 


up to his subject and he went on_ 


fluently. 

“He got a lot of offers from managers 
for the next season. They were offers 
considerably in excess of his previous 
season’s salary. But, if it please you, His 
Worship not only spurned their offers, 
but placed himself firmly upon record 
as being in a position where he would 
indicate to the show business just where 
it stood in relation to him. 

“His August Importance turned down 
offer after offer, sore better than oth- 
ers, but all mighty juicy little jobs, at 
figures that would make you and me go 
after them like a frog after a piece of 
raw beefsteak. He would sit back, he 
declared, until the managers came to 
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their senses and realized that it would 
take large sums of coin of the realm to 
tempt him into a piece. 

“That was two years ago. He has not 
worked since. And, the strangest part 
of it all,” continued my friend, “he 
feels as if the whole world is against 
him. He is suffering from mental astig- 
matism—he has lost his sense of values 
and perspective. He’ll wake up, though, 
some day, maybe soon, or maybe later 
on, and then he'll be willing to go to 
some quiet, secluded spot, and propel 
himself rapidly around the block, with 
a series of firm foot presses where they 
will do the most good. 

“He’s only one of a thousand like him. 
They come to the theatrical profession, 
with no other equipment than intelli- 
gence and ambition. They fight like the 
dickens for recognition and sometimes 
they get it. Then, having established 
themselves in line for a good future, 
they lose their grips on themselves and 
go off at a tangent. Why, the mone- 
tary valuation some of these gentlemen 
of the buskin put upon themselves would 
make the graft of Monte Cristo appear 
like a child saving up pennies.” 


The Theatre that George Built 


WE HAD come to a stop during tne 
last part of my friend’s dissertation and, 
as he finished, we discovered that we 
were in front of the theatre that George 
built. My friend looked over the front 
entrance, and at his suggestion, we 
walked into the lobby. 

‘We found a great deal to interest us. 
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High up on the sides of the lobby walls 
was a series of pictures, depicting the 
comedian-actor-manager-stage -director, 
along with his Purple Family, at various 
stages of their lives. 

My friend turned to me and re- 
marked: 

“Now here’s a sample of what real 
intelligence does. You remember this 
chap when he was playing a two-a-day 
circuit, as one of the Family Quartette? 
He was clever; so was his family. He 
grew and developed. He believed in 
himself, but he had sufficient intelligence 
behind: his belief, to enable him to es- 
cape the shoals and rocks-that the major- 
ity of these fellows ground on. He’s 
been everything in the show business. 
But he has never lost his sense of pro- 
portion. I dare say he had a mighty 
good idea of his own value, but he kept 
plugging away, and I’ll bet ten thousand 
last season’s hats, he worked as hard as 
any man ever worked for success.” 

I laughed at my friend. His earnest- 
ness was unusual, even for him. How- 
ever, he didn’t seem to notice it, and 
went right on. 

“A lot of shallow-headed chaps will 
be willing to stand by and roast George 
to a finish. And why? Just because he 
stuck to his last until the shoe was 
finished. Any time he made a ten-strike 
in the success line, he didn’t pause—ex- 
cept long enough to wipe the perspira- 
tion from his brow—and then sailed 
right ahead looking for some other job, 
requiring a big man in his line to get 
away with. You see where he has landed 
and he’s only thirty-two.” 
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WINCHELL SMITH has wrested fame and fortune from the gods who guard the 


treasures of the American stage and he is still a young 
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anag 
director, he has several plays to his credit as well, the most notable being ‘‘ The Fortune 
Hunter.” It is with that piece that he concerns himself in the present article. 


NE naturally supposes that a dram- 
atist’s work is the result of an early 
ambition to write for the stage. In 

many instances this is true. We read 
many stories of playwrights who, in 
their youth, showed talent for dramatic 
writing, and who always worked to that 
end. My own projection into the arena 
of playwriters, however, was the result 


of one of those accidental little turns 
in the wheel of Fate that sometimes 
change one’s entire life before he real- 
izes what has happened. The idea that 
I could write a play was not original 
with me—it was the result of a sugges- 
tion, for which Mf. Frederick Thomp- 
son is responsible. 

When “Brewster’s Millions” came out 
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in book form, Mr. Thompson saw its 
possibilities for the stage, and made 
arrangements with some one to drama- 
tize it. But for some reason the play- 
wright failed to deliver the manuscript, 
and one day Mr. Thompson said to me 
—“Why don’t you write that play?” 

“I have never written a line, much 
less a play,” I replied. 

“That doesn’t make any difference,” 
said he. “Try it, anyway.” 

Whenever he saw me after that, he 
asked if the play had been begun, and 
upon receiving a negative answer, asked 
if I would make the effort, as he was 
very anxious to get the manuscript. Fi- 
nally I promised to try my luck, with 
little faith as to the outcome. 

At that time, I was stage manager and 
play reader for the Shuberts, and be- 
tween times with the aid of Mr. Byron 
Ongley, started in to dramatize the 
book. How I was going to manage it, 
I had not the slightest idea, for until 
that time, one of the many things I 
couldn’t do, was write. Previous to this, 
during my experience as manager for 
Mr. Arnold Daly, an occasion often pre- 
sented itself when the ability to write 
would have been a most convenient pos- 
session. But as even the simplest kind 
of press work had had to be turned 
over to somebody else, the idea of writ- 
ing a play seemed entirely beyond me. 
However, it was arranged that Mr. 
Ongley should do the line work, and in 
that way, we got through very well. 
At least “Brewster’s Millions” made a 
lot of money, and is still doing so, for 
that matter. It is playing now, in 
France, Germany, Austria, Sweden, 
England and South America. 

Drawing royalties from the box office 
is a pleasant way of earning a living, and 
a desire to figure in a second play was 
only natural—particularly in these days, 
when managers are looking everywhere 
for good plays and not finding many of 
them. Then, too, a hearing isn’t difficult 
for the dramatist who has one success 
to his credit. 

Years ago, when a boy, I had spent 
some time as a traveling salesman, and 
when stopping in those little towns in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts—for 
that was my territory—the thought often 
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occurred to me—‘How easy it would be 
for a city chap to come down here to 
one of these towns and marry a rich 
girl. It would be an easy way of getting 
a fortune without working for it.” Al] 
villages are essentially alike, and in 
every one there is at least one rich man 
whose daughter isn’t quite satisfied with 
her rural admirers. And an up-to-date 
city fellow who suddenly makes his ap- 
pearance as a citizen never has any trou- 
ble in getting the attention of the girls, 
So, when I was casting about for 
a theme, this idea occurred to me 
as one that had _ possibilities for 
a play. The only nanie I could 
think of for it was “The Fortune Hunt- 
er.” It isn’t a good name, and has kept 
many persons away because it has given 
them a wrong impression of what it 
really is. But, try as hard as I could, 
it seemed impossible to think of any- 
thing else that would suit, and so I had 
to let it go at that. 

When I first began to put the play to- 
gether, the writing itself bothered me 
greatly. Finally it occurred to me that 
it wasn’t necessary to write literature 
as we studied it in the schools, for in 
ordinary walks of life people don’t talk 
that way. In order to be natural, dia- 
logue must be as we hear it in every 
day conversation. So I decided that I 
could at least put down sentences as I 
heard them spoken, and began writing 
them in a notebook. I didn’t try even 
to be grammatical, for most of us use 
language that isn’t entirely correct. In 
this notebook I jotted down bright lines 
from newspapers and magazines, and 
got together quite list of things that 
could be used in ordinary conversation. 
The notebook was classified—that 1s, 
when I heard or thought of something 
that would do for the first act of the 
play, I put it down in one section, and 
the same with the notes that might be 
used in other acts. Then, when it came 
time to write, there was quite a fund. of 
material ready for use in the conversa- 
tion of the play. 

“The Fortune Hunter” was begun 
while we were living at Monmouth 
Beach, New Jersey, but there were 
many interruptions before I had finished 
it. Once, I stopped writing on it for the 
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urpose of staging Miss Margaret 
Mayo’s “Polly of the Circus,” which 
Mr. Thompson was producing; and a- 
gain, I stopped long enough to write 
“Via Wireless” with Paul Armstrong. 
“The Fortune Hunter” was put togeth- 
er in fragments, and by the time it was 
finished, I didn’t think much of it. It 
seemed too thin and for that reason I 
didn’t make much of an effort to place 
it. The play knocked, around in several 
offices before it was accepted; Charles 
Dillingham read it; also Henry B. 
Harris and Frederick Thompson. But 
no one seemed to think much of it until 
it reached the offices of Cohan and 
Harris; there it was at once looked up- 
on as something worth while. 

The play as it now stands, bears 
slight resemblance to the original manu- 
script. The ending of every act was re- 
written after it went into rehearsal, and 
the last act was rewritten four times. 
In writing a play, the first essential is 
to get the curtains. After that, the going 
is easy. But the curtains must be right 
—must be effective, or the play will not 
have the right dramatic effect. 

Playwriting is a knack, and in order 
to succeed, the writer must have the 
ability to see the characters straight 
through the play. If he possess this, he 
has the principal essential to success, 
Great literary ability doesn’t necessarily 
carry with it the ability to write for the 
stage, for many famous writers of fic- 
tion have failed as dramatists. Another 
thing—the dramatist must have the 
faculty of feeling instinctively what is 
necessary to the plot, and an equally 
clear idea of what is extraneous. The 
trouble with many writers is that they 
put in material that doesn’t in any way 
help to carry on the story and therefore 
weakens it. Possibly the writer thinks of 
some incident that is interesting to him, 
or some phase of a character that he 
especially admires, and puts it into the 
play, whereas it ought to be left out. It 
is this faculty of being able to decide 
instinctively what is dramatically essen- 
tial and what isn’t, that constitutes the 
born playwright. Study of course helps 
in many cases. Some dramatists attrib- 
ute their success to a course in technic- 
al study, Others, however, know noth- 


ing of the rules laid down in books. 
Practical knowledge of the stage 
is undoubtedly of great assistance, 
and the fourteen years I spent as 
an actor probably helped me a 
great deal when it came to writ- 
ing plays. The several years that I spent 
as stage manager also were educational 
in the matter of construction. Among 
other things, it taught me how to get the 
characters on and off the stage, and that 
is one of the vital things to know. The 
exit lines are the high places in the con- 
struction of a drama. When a character 
leaves the stage, the playwright must be 
sure that he is not letting down the 
play by taking him away from the scene 
of action. Whenever it is possible, it is 
best to get a laugh when a character is 
leaving. The next best thing is to make 
his leave-taking carry on the action of 
the play. This may seem a simple thing 
to do, but it isn’t, always, and fail- 
ure to accomplish this is the reason why 
so many lines are often rewritten dur- 
ing the process of rehearsal. 

One thing that I always try to do is 
to make the lines easy to speak. Lines | 
are better when written simply, just as 
they are spoken in conversation. Sen- 
tences that are easy to read are often 
very hard to speak and actors often have 
much needless trouble on that account. 
While acting, and during my experience 
as a stage manager, I often saw in- 
stances of this kind, and for that reason 
have been particularly careful with my 
own plays. If I find that the lines I have 
provided are not easy for the actor to 
read, I write them over again duringjre- 
hearsal. 

The story of “The Fortune Hunter” 
is purely fictional, and though I have 
often been asked if a case of the kind 
ever happened, I have never heard of 
one. There is only one serious point in 
the play that I wanted to bring out, and 
that was the psychological phase of the 
young man’s experience. In the first act, 
he is down-hearted because he thinks he 
is a failure in life. Most of his friends 
are of the same opinion, and if he had 
remained in that atmosphere, he doubt- 
less would never have amounted to any- 
thing, But when he gets down into that 
little town, and the old druggist 
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a great busi- 
ness ability, his faith in himself 
begins to reassert itself and with 
hope rekindled, he sticks to business and 
makes a success of it. Encouragement 
was all he needed. We see many cases 
of that sort in real life, especially among 
actors. Often a man will be cast for a 
part to which he is unsuited, and this 
continues for several seasons. The con- 
sequence is that he loses heart and 
doesn’t do good work, and other people 
begin to think he can’t act and finally 
some one comes along and tells him he’d 
better get out of the business. That com- 
pletes his discouragement and he gives 
up entirely ; whereas if he had been en- 
couraged, he might have kept on till he 
got a congenial rdle and would have 
turned out a successful actor. 

There have never been but two com- 
panies of “The Fortune. Hunter,” and 
there has not been a star in either of 
them. After a star cast has visited a 


tells him he = has 


- peater—that is, it can go back into g 
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town, a second company will not draw: 
so well. As it is, the play is a good ree 
% 

town where it*has played before a 
draw good houses. Otherwise this woul 
not be the case. Many would say—“W, 
have seen it with a star, and it will not 
be played so well, this time, so we will 
not go.” The play has run two seasons 
and has brought me an average of six 
thousand dollars a year in royalties. — 

This, in brief, is the story of my mo 
successful play—and, moreover, this ig§ 
my first attempt at any other kind of 
writing, The editor of the GREEN Boo 
Avsum tells me that if I persevere, 
may become a magazine writer. Poss 
sibly. There is no predicting the futu 
of a dramatist. 


THE CHILD AND THE THEATRE 


IN CONNECTION with the recent agitation both for and against the a 
employment of children on the stage, it is interesting to note how many emi- 
nent actors began their theatrical careers at what in many states would now 


be an illegally early age. Macklyn, Siddons, 


the Kembles, Salvini, Ristori, 


Edwin Forrest, Joe Jefferson, Maggie Mitchell, Lotta, Ellen Terry, Mrs. 
Fiske, Maude Adams and many others of scarcely less distinction appeared be- 
fore the footlights as children or even as babes in arms. Anent the same sub- 
ject, it is also significant that—according to Ellen Terry’s reminiscences— 
Henry Irving deeply deplored the fact that he himself did not commence 
his histrionic education until after the plastic and impressionable period of 


childhood was past. 














BY ee P 3 ace Bee Was : 
MISS CONSTANCE COLLIER in the dramatization of ‘* Thais Photograph by White, New York, 
Color Supplement, June, 1911, issue, THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM. 
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Remember “When 





Knighthood Was in Flower?” 








Its author’s newest story 
is in the May Red Book 


Charles Major’s novel, “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower,” still 
ranks as the most popular and wide- 
ly-circulated book of this generation. 
After a silence of several years its 
author is now writing short stories, 
and the first of them appears in the 
May issue of THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE—now on sale every- 
where. It is the short story of the 
month, Its title is “Sweet Alyssum.” 
She is notably a Charles Major girl. 
You must read her story. 

















Perhaps Onoto Watanna’s story, 
“A Japanese Nightingale,” recalls 
to you no less delightful hours. That 
charming story has a fitting com- 
panion in “Tokiwa,” a tale of old 
Japan that Miss Watanna has writ- 
ten for the May RED BOOK, and 
Kyohei Inukai has illustrated. 


Alfred Henry Lewis, whose knowl- 
edge of New York police methods is 
wider than that of any other writing 
man, contributes to the same issue 
—May—* Page, alias Kelly, Cash- 
ier,” a story in which is revealed the 
exact methods employed by the real 











detective when he takes to the trail 
of an embezzler. 

And there is a laugh in store for 
you in Ellis Parker Butler’s hilarious 
skit concerning a suffrage speech 
that was never delivered — “Mr. 
Peevy, on Votes for Women.” It is 
a story wives should read aloud to 
their husbands. "eae 

There’s something of the spirit of 
warring days in Reginald Wright 
Kauffman’s tale of heroism, “The 
Sword of His Sire;” there’s the boom 
of the waves off the Grand Banks 
in Frank Shaw’s “The Temptation 
of Skipper Dennison;” there’s the air 
of the wide-west in Forrest Crissey’s 
tale of a righteous bad man, “The 
Man From the Front;” there’s delight 
foryouin ThorntonChambers’ “The 
Congressional Detective Bureau,” 
and a feeling of the “fourth dimen- 
sion” in Elwood Brown’s remarkable 
prize-fight story, “The Third Wind.” 

But there are sixteen stories inall, 
in the May RED BOOK —stories 
with theblood of lifein them—stories 
of men and women who do things~ 
drama that is dramatic. 
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